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Tus volume “of many things” is 
equally calculated to instruct, to 
astonish, and to mislead. It in- 
structs by carrying the mind up- 
wards and onwards toward the con- 
templation of the highest truths that 
can concern art or humanity. It 
astonishes by the dogmatism of its 
assertions, the fearlessness of its de- 
nunciations, the paradox of its 
truths, the originality of its errors. 
It misleads by an eloquence, specious, 
impetuous, and ornate ; by an elabora- 
tion of florid word-painting, rendering 
all thoughts, whether right or wrong, 
all topics, lofty or mean, alike deco- 
rative and seductive. It misleads, 
further by an earnest truth-seeking, 
uniformly sustained amidst fallacies 
however glaring, contradictions how- 
ever self-destructive, and, finally, by 
the presence at all times, even when 
encompassed by error, of earnest 
conviction and undoubted honesty of 
purpése. This volume, in _ short, 
fully sustains Mr. Ruskin’s well- 
earned reputation as a critic, a dog- 
matist, and an honest sophist, and as 
such is well calculated to instruct 
the wise, alarm the timid, and mis- 
lead the weak. We propose, in our 
present notice, to deal with both its 
wisdom and its folly. 


AND HIS THEORIES—-SUBLIME AND RIDICULOUS, 


The volume opens with a disquisi- 
tion upon “High Art” and the 
“Grand Style” abounding in much 
valuable thought, notwithstanding a 
wordy diffuseness and an over sub- 
tlety of distinction, often degenerating 
into mere ingenious trifling. We are _ 
told that Poetry, and consequently, 
by inference, all other forms of Art, 
essentially consist in “ the suggestion, 
by imagination, of noble grounds for 
the noble emotions.” work is 
therefore “high” and “grand” just 
in proportion as it gives expression 
to noble thoughts—thus becoming it- 
self the originating cause of noble 
emotions. This teaching, if not alto- 
gether new, is at least sound and 
important: it at once establishes a 
scale and standard by which art may 
be measured and classified ; it plainly 
tells the artist that it is in vain to 
attempt the highest walks unless and 
until he is impelled by lofty thought ; 
and it casts at once under the de- 
signation of “low art,” every work 
which fails to kindle this “noble 
emotion.” Written or spoken words, 
musical notes, painted or sculptared 
forms, are but the varied 
through which the highest 
and the noblest impulse obtain a 
manifold expression, being in turn 
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effect and cause of the mind’s highest 
exaltation. It thus becomes mani- 
fest that the “Grand Style” is literally 
grand and great; that all that is 
little and mean and low must be ex- 
orcised from the spirit of him who 
would aspire to the rank of the poct- 
artist, and so, through the insight 
and creative power of imagination, 
make subjects of religion, history, or 
nature conspire to noble emotion. 
Topics of minor import and narrower 
range do not necessarily demand the 
full resources of man’s nature, or 
specially imply mental purity and 
elevation. Jan Steen found the 
talking of an ale-house favourable to 
his painting of pot-house brawls. 
But on the other hand, it is the 
glory and justification of high art 
that it cannot be gathered off a cor- 
rupt tree, neither can it be nurtured 
as theylaboured product of sterile 
ground, Like all that is great and 
good, it is heaven-endowed; it is a 
gift, an. inheritance, and cannot be 
acquired by purchase. The greatest 
men come into the world with the 
fewest antecedents; and it is a fa- 
yourite and not wholly unfounded 
notion, that the highest genius leads 
to universality. Thus great works, 
such as Giotto’s frescoes at Padua, 
and Orcagna’s “Last Judgment” at 
Pisa, apparently without adequate 
historical antecedents, take their 
origin in grand ideas, and become in 
turn the efficient grounds for ‘“ noble 
emotions.” Such works, too, are the 
greatest, not merely because of their 
creative originality, but likewise by 
virtue of the universality in their 
range. They are no partial or one- 
sided product of human nature, bat 
the ful, free, and earnest expression 
of the entire compass of a wide em- 
bracing genius. The conclusion of 
the whole matter, therefore, is this, 
that the highest art, the grandest 
style, is that which, in the language 
of Mr. Ruskin, contains “ the greatest 
number of the greatest ideas.” 

He proceeds to show that the 
“Great Style” demands the “ choice 
of noble subject” — the “love of 
beauty,” “sincerity,” and, lastly, 
4 invention.” We shall, under these 


heads, limit our inquiries to the phi- 
losopby of the Beautiful therein im- 
plied. 


Mr. Ruskin opens the second 
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division of the above requisitions in 
these works:—“ The second charac- 
teristic of the great school of art is, 
that it introduces in the conception 
of its subject as much beauty as 
is possible consistently with truth” 
(p- 83). We are glad to find that Mr. 
Ruskin maintains the positive exist- 
ence of essential beauty possessing a 
reality as distinct and actual as truth 
‘itself We do not demur even to the 
further proposition that these two 
elements and attributes are inde- 
pendent one of the other; that 
beauty is not truth, and truth is not 
beauty. The distinction between 
the two may be thus stated—Truth 
is utilitarian, beauty is decorative ; 
truth lies within the province of the 
intellect, beauty of the emotions; 
truth sinks its foundations deep, 
beauty carries high the crowning 
pinnacle; truth is the strength of 
materials—the stability of the arch, 
the sustaining power of a buttress ; 
beauty is the acanthus which grows 
round the capital—the figures which 
decorate the pediment. Neverthe- 
less, we must seriously object to the 
art-deductions which Mr. Ruskin 
proceeds to draw from these pre- 
mises, It is not the first occasion on 
which he has placed in antagon- 
istic opposition these two elements 
which nature is ever striving to 
join together. The fact is, that 
for some purposes, and from some 
points of view, the two are sepa- 
rated, from others united. It would, 
we think, tend greatly to the 
elucidation of apparent anomalies 
and contradictions, if a distinction 
were taken between what is a fact 
and what is a truth; “fact” stand- 
ing as the all-inclusive term for 
whatever exists, whether good or 
bad, true or false; and “truth ” hold- 
ing a restricted signification, stand- 
ing only for what is essentially true. 
It is a fact that the devil is at work 
as well as God; that creation bears 
the seal of evil as well as of good. 
These are “ facts,” but not “truths.” 
Now, when the word “truth” is as- 


sociated with “beauty” and “good- 


ness,” something which is in itself 
divinely true must, we think, always 
be implied; a truth which we are 
bound to revere as one of S 


attributes, and love as one of His 

















manifestations—a truth which takes 
its origin in truth, not in error or evil. 
We therefore think, as we have said, 
it would be wise in the conduct of 
these inquiries to limit the word 
“truth” to that which exists by 
divine right or appointment. 

In this sense, accordingly, evil is 
not a truth, but a simple fact. A 
statistical table of crime, setting forth 
and classifying crimes of passion or 
calculation, of ambition or despair, 
the circumstances of time and place, 
contrasting town with country, the 
erratic errors of youth with the des- 
perate conflicts of maturer manhood, 
analysing motives, causes, and re- 
sults; all this morbid anatomy, this 
mental pathology of man, are simple 
facts—the errors, not the truths, of 
his nature. Such statements and 
investigations relate to the great con- 
flict ever waged between evil and 
good, between the work of Satan and 
the providence of God. Their im- 
port does not lie'in or for themselves ; 
they are but means to an end, and 
that end is the overthrow of all this 
error, this corrupt mass of devil’s 
facts into the ultimate supremacy of 
God’s truth. In contrast to the sta- 
tistics of crime, let us turn to a tabu- 
lar view of the motions and phases 
of a planet and its satellites in the 
general solar system. Here opposing 
forces are resolved into balanced 
harmonies, a passionate career of 
headlong power submitting to the 
calm guidance of self-control—means 
the most simple attaining results the 
most complex ; and, again, phenomena 
the most intricate assignable to causes 
the most simple, all combining into 
one perfect mechanism of planets, 
satellites, suns, systems, working in 
undeviating precision, Now, in cor- 
tradistinction to the statistics of 
crime, we are here in the midst of 
divine truth, inherent, infallible, and 
supreme; and while, as we have seen, 
Satan for a season divides the gov- 
ernment of earth, God alone reigns 
in the heavens, 
_ Now, it will be found that a truth 
is always beautiful just in proportion 
as it is divine. The motion of the 

heres is divine, and therefore beau- 
tiful ; the statistics of crime devilish, 
and consequently not beautiful. As 
long as Creation remained perfectly 
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good, it was no less perfectly beauti- 
ful. We consider beauty, indeed, as 
much the inherent law of divine 
creation, and as inseparable from the 
divine existence and operations, as 
either truth or goodness. Healthful 
beauty neither begins nor ends within 
itself. It is the flower which blos- 
soms on that tree which has given to 
man @ shelter, and yields him food. 
Uses and beauties intermingle. The 
tree which shaded the wayfarer in 
the noonday heat adorns the land- 
scape, and the flower which furnishes 
honey to the bee sheds its perfume 
on the air. Nature is at once utili- 
tarian and transcendental. A leaf, 
no less than a flower, fulfils the func- 
tions of life, ministers to the necessi- 
ties ‘of man, yet clothes itself, and 
adorns the earth, in tapestries richer 
than the robes of kings. Were the 
work of man alike perfect, it would 
be no less comprehensive-and com- 
plete. The builder and the architect, 
the stone-mason and the sculptor, 
would be one: the builder and the 
mason turning out the humblest work 
in so perfect a fashion as to render 
it beautiful; the architect and the 
sculptor, on the other hand, making 
the most decorative portions of his 
design subserve some useful end. 
Thus whenever beauty is violated, 
either in creation or by man, demons, 
and not the angels of God, have done 
the work. 

Hence organic deformities, human 
beings distorted in form, or mean and 
low in type, are not to be classed 
among the truths of creation, but its 
errors; and their origin must doubt- 
less be assigned not to an observ- 
ance, but to the violation of the 
truths or laws of Providence. Thus 
we see that the departure from the 
beautiful originated in the violation 
of the true. In like manner, the 
highest examples of humanity, the 
most perfect in form, the most 
healthful in function, are beautiful 
just in proportion as they attain to 
the true idea of man. Again, if we 
turn from the organic structure to 
man’s invisible nature, we shall find 
that that mind is the most beautiful 
which is to itself most true; that 
mind, which fulfils most truthfully, 
and therefore most nobly, the highest 
functions, which attains both in con- 











templation and in action to the truest 
traths. A truth, indeed when it is 
complete, compact, and perfect, either 
in the unity of its simplicity or the 
harmony which governs a greater 
complexity, becomes by virtue of 
this utmost perfection, itself beauti- 
ful. A scientific truth, as we have 
seen, is thus eminently beautiful; a 
truth of the intellect becoming a 
beauty to the emotions. A steam- 
engine, in its construction, contriy- 
ance, adaptation of means to an 
end, knowledge constituting irtdeed 
power, is in all respects so perfect a 
mechanism, as to be at once the 
highest exemplification of scientific 
truth, and among the most striking 
manifestations of the beautiful. Even 
a mathematical demonstration, con- 
ducted with exquisite precision, solv- 
ing perplexities into their depend- 
ence on simple and elementary axi- 
oms, is truth so perfect and so pure 
as to become itself supremely beauti- 
ful. Law, order, truth, are all rhyth- 
mical. The melody of well-ordered 
thought, the harmony of well-propor- 
tioned form, all law-ordained sym- 
metry, scarcely less than the melody 
and harmony of sound, thrill the 
chords of being, and fill with the 
rapture of beauty. 

The conclusion, therefore, of the 
whole argument is this, that while 
truth is not beauty, yet neither is it 
deformity ; that while both are diffe- 
rent, they are yet indissoluble ; that 
while truth, beauty, and goodness 
take their origin in the God of truth, 
error, deformity, and sin are involy- 
ed in that mystery of mysteries, the 
origin of evil. The reader will now 
be able to understand why we ob- 
jected to the proposition in which 
Mr. Ruskin states, that “the second 
characteristic of the great school of 
art is, that it introduces in the con- 
ception of its subject as much beauty 
as is possible consistently with truth.” 
Now, if the “truth ” here meant be 
what we have called “ God’s truth,” 
the proposition which implies that 
that truth can be inconsistent with 
the utmost possible beauty, is, as we 
have shown, utterly false. If, on the 
contrary, the word signify what we 
have designated devil's facts, Mr. 
Ruskin’s proposition resolves itself in- 
to this, that “ the great school of art” 
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“introduces in the conception of its 
subject as much beauty as is possi- 
ble, consistently with” untruth. We 
shall hereafter, however, attempt to 
show under what circumstances, and 
in what manner, untruth and defor- 
mity may enter into the service of art, 

Mr. Ruskin, as usual, works out his 
question through a series of contra- 
dictions, and the true doctrine is 
reached, if at all, by the instrumenta- 
lity of conflicting errors. There are, 
nevertheless, passages such as the 
following, which imply a clear insight 
into the relations subsisting between 
the true and the beautiful. ‘‘ For al- 
though truth and beauty are inde- 
pendent of each other, it docs not 
follow that we are at liberty to pur- 
sue whichever we please. They are, 
indeed, separable, but it is very 
wrong to separate them.”—(P. 33, 
note.) The essential unity between 
truth and beauty is here recognised. 
The one, indeed, overlaps the confines 
of the other—each is permeated by 
each. 

Having entered into the needful 
reliminary investigation, we are now 
in a position to protest against one of 
Mr. Ruskin’s most favoured art dog- 
mas, one of his most specious falla- 
cies. The sum and substance of this 
dogma may be thus stated: That 
true art primarily concerns itself 
with truth; that false art sacrifices 
truth to beauty. Now, does Mr. 
Ruskin suppose that we are ready to 
incur the absurdity of asserting that 
true art should seek what is untrue? 
It is a gross mistake to imagine that 
the real question is, whether “ high 
art” and the “grand style” should 
portray truth or untruth. The only 
question that can be agitated among 
those at least who, through study, 
are entitled to a hearing, is as to the 
form and fashion whieh the trath 
should take. The only controversy 
assuredly must be, whether high and 
true art should concern itself with 
high truth, or with that which is low; 
whether it should seek the trath 
which is deformed, mutilated, cor- 
rupted through the presence and 
curse of evil; or that truth which, 
as we have before said, is divine, 
pure, holy, and consequently beauti- 
ful. Now, we hold it to be all but a 
self-evident position that the highest 











art should primarily concern itself 
with the highest manifestations of 
the true. We, therefore, as we have 
said, are among the last to call in 
question the position that true art 
should primarily concern itself with 
truth. On the contrary, we enforce 
the doctrine when we add that the 
truest art should seek for the highest, 
the truest truth. It is, however, in 
making this addition that we come 
in collision with Mr. Ruskin. Accord- 
ingly, by an unaccountable paradox, 
he inculcates, under the garb of “ the 
true ideal,” the most literal natural- 
ism. He teaches that the artist who 
would strive after the “grand style,” 
need not search the earth to bring to- 
gether the noblest and the best; but 
that the evil no less than the good, 
the fallen and the mean no less than 
the great, must be transcribed just 
as they exist. ‘“ We now enter,” says 
be, “on the consideration of that 
central and highest branch of ideal 
art which concerns itself simply with 
things as they are, and accepts in all 
of them alike the evil and the good.” 
—(P. 81.) 

Now, Mr. Ruskin, although per- 
haps of all men least likely to take 
alarm at the boldness or broadness 
of a contradiction, does on this occa- 
sion appear somewhat astounded by 
the above self-imposed “consideration.” 
He, therefore, we think not at all un- 
reasonably, proceeds at once to ask 
himself and his reader “ how the art, 
which represents things simply as 
they are, can be called ideal at all?” 
Perhaps we cannot do greater justice 
to Mr. Ruskin’s argument, or better 
convey to the reader our own opinion 
of the manner in which this remark- 
able problem is solved, than by quot- 
ing the following equally remarkable 
passage. After speaking in reproba- 
tion of “ the careless habit of confin- 
ing the term ‘ideal’ to such represen- 
tations” as are ideal, and asserting 
that “Thersites is just as ideal as 
Achilles, and Alecto as Helen,” he 
gives the historical painter the fol- 
lowing novel subject, strangely ori- 
ginal, as an exemplification of “high 
art” and the “ grand style.” 

_ “If the next painter who desires to 
illustrate the character of Homer's Achil- 
les, would represent him cutting pork 
chops for Ulysses, he would enable the 
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public to understand the Homeric ideal 
better than they have done for several 
centuries. For it is to be kept in mind 
that the naturalistic ideal has always in 
it, to the full, the power expressed by 
those two words. It is naturalistic, be- 
cause studied from nature, and ideal be- 
cause it is mentally arranged in a certain 
manner. Achilles must be represented 
cutting pork chops, because that was one 
of the things which the nature of Achil- 
les involved his doing; he could not 
be shown wholly as Achilles if he were 
not shown doing that. But he shall do 
it at such time and place as Homer 
chooses.” —(P. 83.) 

We would suggest as still better— 
that “he shall do it at such time and 
place as’ Mr. Ruskin “ chooses.” 

After our preceding examination 
into the nature of the True, we shall 
now the more easily test the accu- 
racy of the ition that “false art 
sacrifices truth to beauty.” We would 
again refer the reader to the distine- 
tion already drawn between truths 
which are divine, and therefore in all 
respects, true, holy, Godlike—and un- 
truths which originate in evil, and 
come from beneath. Now, it is mani- 
fest that it is not “false art,’ but 
true art, which is bound to sacrifice 
these untruths and evils. The viola- 
tion of law and order on the earth, 
the transgression of commands, natu- 
rally ordained or divinely revealed, 
man’s departure from rectitude, and 
the continual enacting of evil: these 
are fatal untruths which the purest 
and highest art is bound to sacrifice, 
or at least overrule by a higher good. 

We will now further inquire how 
far the seeking after beauty is in it- 
self legitimate, and what limits must 
be assigned to its pursuit. Now, in 
the first _ it may be worthy of 
remark that, when beauty comes into 
existence, it makes itself a truth. 
We would ask, then, why an artist is 
enjoined specially to study and tran- 
scribe truths which are unpleasing, 
while beauties, or, in other words, per- 
fections not less true, are deemed in- 
compatible with the grand style. We 
would ask, further, in what way does 
the pursuit of beauty tend to “the 
corruption of the schools of high art?” 
(P. 34.) Is beauty so low an element 
in creation as to be found dissevered 
from law and order, wholly uncon- 
nected with thought, without mental 
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expression, and incapable’ of originat- 
ing “‘noble emotion?” Is it a mean, 
small thing that every leaf in the for- 
est, every flower of the field, and each 
living creature, peopling earth, air, 
and sea, is in itself a world of im- 
penetrable beauty? No object that 
breathes or lives is so forsaken of 
God, so exiled from his providence, 
as to be deemed unworthy of this evi- 
dence of his creating hand and pre- 
serving care. Can it be said that the 
study of this beauty tends to the cor- 
ruption of the mind? We therefore 
again ask in what way does its pur- 
suit lead to “the corruption of the 
schools of high art ?” 

Let us retrace, for a moment, our 
former steps. We have already shown 
that the highest, the most perfect forms 
of truth, necessarily include the beau- 
tiful ; in like manner, it has been seen 
that the highest manifestations of the 
beautiful include the true. As we 
have before said, aberrations from the 
beautiful originate in violations of the 
true. The departure from the perfect 
type of beauty in man arises in the 
infraction, through a long series of 
successive generations, of the laws 
or truths imprinted on his organic 
and mental constitutions. Hence it 
is that deformity and ugliness, in 
their varied manifestations, originate 
in the equally varied multiplicity of 
evil and untruth. Hence, likewise, 
it is manifest this typical beauty can 
be restored only in proportion as man 
again conforms to the laws implanted 
in his being. We therefore.once more 
ask, how can the pursuit of beauty 
involve “ the corruption of the schools 
of high art?” 

Truths may be classified according 
to their essential dignity, and we 
think if Mr. Ruskin, instead of plac- 
ing Beauty in antagonism with 
Trath, had attempted in like manner 
to distinguish between that beau- 
ty which is worthy and that which 
is comparatively worthless, he would 
have conferred on the philosophy 
of art a greater service. Now, we 
are willing to put this question to 
the test of the axiom which Mr. Rus- 
kin has himself laid down, and which 
we have already adopted. We hold, 
accordingly, that beauty is worthy 
just in proportion as it becomesthe 
“grounds for noble emotions.” The 
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whole creation, material as well as 
spiritual, is robed in beauty: there 
is no schism in the mighty body, and 
yet some members are appointed to 
greater honour, and differ as one star 
differs from another star in glory. 
Now, beauty will in general take rank 
just according to the position held 
by that kingdom in creation to which 
it may belong. Thus the beauty of 
inorganic nature necessarily takes 
rank at the base of the series, while 
the beauty of the spirit world of 
angels and archangels, principalities 
and heavenly powers, will crown the 


summit. Between these two ultimate 
limits successively range organic 
beauty and moral beauty, The 


beauty which is of the inorganic 
world may be termed comparatively 
soulless; while religious beauty— 
that belonging to or dependent on 
the world of spirits—is essentially 
soul-like. We were about to call in- 
organic beauty soulless. But it will 
be found, however, that the phases 
and operations of inorganic nature 
are for the most part beautiful just 
in proportion as they are the expres- 
sion of law,—that is, as they imply 
governing thought and present soul. 
We come, then, to this probable con- 
clusion, that outward beauty takes 
rank jast in proportion as it expresses 
thought and spirit existence; or, in 
other words, as it becomes the mani- 
festation of God in creation. All 
beauty therefore is expression—ranks 
according to the essential worth of 
the thought expressed, and conse- 
quently is noble just in proportion 
as it becomes the ground for noble 
emotion, Again, we therefore ask, 
how can the pursuit of the Beautiful 
involve the sacrifice of the True, or 
in what way can it tend to “ the cor- 
ruption of the schools of high art ?” 
It is needful, however, that we 
now enter on a line of argument 
which will modify, though not con- 
tradict, the above conclusions. In 
a previous article on“ The Poetry of 
Christian Art,” we insisted on the 
necessity of high typical beauty as 
the essence of the noblest art. We 
did not then stop to inquire how, 
when, and why this perfected beauty 
must be modified, and in some sense 
marred. The completion of the argu- 
mentin which we are here engaged 











requires that we should now enter 
upon this question. The origin and 
existence of evil in God's world has 
ever constituted a perplexing ano- 
maly, and the introduction of like 
evil into the field of art gives rise 
to questions scarcely less difficult. 
The early Christian painters eluded 
the difficulty by excluding evil from 
their works. In the “ Crucifixion ” 
by Fra Angelico in San Marco at 
Florence, and in “The Taking Down 
from the Cross” by the same painter 
in the Academy of that city, the 
‘outer unhallowed world of turmoil 
and iniquity is excluded, and _ the 
sainted few alone stand around in 
awe-struck sorrow gazing and musing 
on the mighty woe. In like manner 
the schools of Giotto, of the Memmi, 
and of Perugino, for the most part, 
concern themselves with beatific bliss 
and holiness, and portray, with timi- 
dity, reluctance, and corresponding in- 
capacity, man under the dominion of 
passion, or the world as marked by 
iniquity. It is clear that such art is 
necessarily partial and one-sided ; 
that it deals more fitly with saints 
than men ; its sphere is rather heaven 
than earth. Even when dedicated to 
the saints in the rise and progress of 
their Church, it is fitted for their 
triumphs rather than for their trials 
—suited to become the chronicler of 
the Church triumphant rather than 
of the Church militant. It is, in 
short, abundantly evident that art 
cannot ignore the existence of evil. 
How, then, is it to be dealt with? 
The legislator, in his sphere, recog- 
nises and probes it in order to bring 
the remedy; the philanthropist and 
the minister of religion studiously ac- 
quaint themselves with its forms and 
ramifications for the purpose of re- 
moving it; and in like manner must 
the artist scan and study it that he, 
in his special sphere, may overrule it 
for good. The perfect type of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good, 
the artist must, after all, employ 
sparingly and with judgment, and 
he will require not less fitting ex- 
amples of the conspirator and the 
character of Judas, than of saint and 
patriot. If he need a Satan, it may, 
indeed, be necessary that he should 
know somewhat of archangels and 
heavenly powers, but he must not 
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forget that he has to depict the arch- 
angel ruined. If he purpose to treat 
“The Expulsion,” he may do well to 
remember that Eve was the fairest of 
women, and Eden the most lovely 
of gardens; but, above all, he must 
specially know how to cast over the 
angel form the shadow of sin, and 
throw into her aspect the tragedy of 
her doom. She is driven from the 
eunshine of paradise, where the voices 
of angels abieonl in the groves, a 
wanderer through the wilderness, the 
sky in tempest, flowers withering at 
her tread, fruit turning to ashes at 
her taste, and the writhing serpent 
forms of every tree upbraiding for 
the curse inflicted through her fall. 
But with that fall there came a pro- 
mise. It was said that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the ser- 
pent’s head. ‘Thenceforward, then, 
two powers warred upon earth for 
mastery ; and the evil to this day is 
still contending against the good. 
From that moment when Eve was 
driven from paradise, the whole as- 
pect of mundane art and philosophy 
suffered revolution : the perfect type 
was marred, and thenceforward, even 
to our own times, it becomes the pro- 
blem of philosophy, art, and religion, 
how best this vision of perfection may 
be restored. 

We return, then, once more to the 
question, How ought the existence of 
evil to be traced by art? We believe 
that the introduction of evil can be 
justified only so far as it is overruled 
by a paramount good. Moralists 
have been in all ages sorely per- 
plexed by the existing aspect of the 
world. When they have seen the 
wicked flourish as the green bay tree, 
while the righteous aré’ in trouble, 
they have, in order to reconcile these 
apparent anomalies with the justice 
of the divine government, been con- 
strained to look beyond the present 
stage of being, and appeal to the re- 
tribution of a future state. Ethics 
and theology are thus compelled to 
draw upon an indefinite future in 
order to explain and resolve the ap- 
parent contradictions of the present. 
Now, art being limited to one and 
the same amount of time, cannot 
avail herself of a like expedient. It 
therefore becomes desirable that each 
canvass should contain within its own 














confines, and as by anticipation, the 
resolution of evil into good, that it 
should thus justify the ways of God 
to man, and vindicate the mode of the 
divine government on earth. A work 
of art in which evil reigns supreme 
is as intolerable as it is pernicious. 
It is in itself the commission of a 
fresh sin, and thus adds to the amount 
of existing evil. The sin thus com- 
mitted it is difficult to estimate. 
Works executed with low motives, 
or without any motives whatever ; 
works showing no sense of responsi- 
bility, no love of the noble and the 
good; works which, in the lowest 
sense, adorn a tale, but point no 
moral ;—all such works to use Mr. 
Ruskin’s own words, take rank some- 
where in the abyss. 

It will be remembered that we 
have already ventured to divide 
truth into God’s truths and devil’s 
facts, and that we have not hesi- 
tated, in contradiction to Mr. Rus- 
kin, to assert that “high art” may 
sacrifice the latter. We have now 
shown upon what plea and justifica- 
tion facts which, in themselves are 
evil, may be employed. They must 
be made subservient to a greater 
good: evil may for aseason be let 
loose, provided that in the end it be 
the more securely bound; error for 
a while may prevail, on condition 
that ultimately it tend to the supre- 
macy of truth. Earnest and practical 
men are compelled to take the world 
as they find it; but they do not, after 
their life’s work, hope to leave it as 
they found it. They seek to fashion 
it anew—to make it better, and bring 
it nearer to that perfection towards 
which they themselves are striving. 
It was reserved for Mr. Ruskin to be 
content with things as they exist; and 
to tell us, as we have before seen, 
that the “true ideal” “concerns itself 
simply with things as they are, and 
accepts, in all of them, alike the evil 
and the good.”—(P. 81.) 

We have already shown that the 
pursuit of the truest truth necessarily 
includes the attainment of the purest 
beauty. But when we admitted into 
the confines of art that lower range 
of facts which, it has been seen, are 
in reality untrue, we are inevitably 
compelled, at the same time, in some 
measure to allow concomitant de- 
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formity to usurp the throne of the 
beautiful. Deformity and ugliness, 
however, can never be otherwise than 
an evil, and like all the forms of un- 
truth, can only be tolerated in the 
transition to a greater good or 
beauty. The deformed isa foil to 
the perfect—a shadow to throw sun- 
shine into the highest light—some- 
thing that it is well to see, that we 
may loathe it, and so love beauty the 
more. Therefore it becomes more 
than ever difficult to understand how 
the pursuit of beauty could “ tend to 
the corruption of the schools of high 
art.” We speak not now of the lower 
schools, which may justly claim 
within their sphere a legitimate 
though lower vocation. We have 
concerned ourselves with that art 
which is called high, and have en- 
deavoured to ascertain whether and 
in what way it may be so exalted as 
to take an equal position with poetry, 
philosophy, and other agencies which 
have for their end the refining, the 
instructing, and so the exalting of 
our species. The highest art does 
not represent chaos, but creation, 
and the creating power is the genius 
of the artist. He studies nature, 
that he may create in the spirit of 
nature; carry out, not contradict. 
The man of science, the statesman, 
collect facts in order to marshal 
them, and thus reduce the confused 
mass into a system; and by like pro- 
cess the artist at length builds up, 
out of the rude material of vulgar 
models, the laws and matured ex- 
amples of beauty and artistic truth. 
The further the student-artist pur- 
sues such investigations, the more 
will they lead to unity, teaching 
him, as we have already shown, that 
at no distant point all diverging 
lines meet at a focus; that all truths, 
all beauties, have a common source; 
and that in art, again, they subserve 
to one common end — expression ; 
the expression of all that is great 
and worthy in nature—all that is 
noblest in man. The perfect exist- 
ing unity of which we speak will 
give to the student a confidence that, 
rightly pursuing the laws and work- 
ings of his own mind, he uncon- 
sciously anticipates the higher re 
sults in nature. He will thus fear- 
lessly pursue his impulse towards the 














beautiful, knowing that the farther 
it is rightly pushed and matured, 
the more it will become the inter- 
preter and expression of all that is 
highest, and best, and true in nature : 
he at least will have no misgiving of 
the danger of falling into that art 
which is supposed “to sacrifice truth 
to beauty.” 

This supposed subordination of 
beauty to truth is a crotchet appear- 
ing in Mr. Ruskin’s writing so fre- 
quently, assuming such varied forms, 
and vitiating so many conclusions, 
that we have thought it worthy of 
deliberate examination and refuta- 
tion. By its aid he frequently, for 
example, misconstrues art-history, in 
the assertion that the early Italian 
painters, up to the period of Raphael, 
pursued truth as their primary ob- 
ject, while the successors of Raphael 
in like manner became the worship- 
pers of beauty. Thus, in the Edin- 
burgh Lectures, he says :— 


“When the entire purpose of art was 
moral teaching, it naturally took truth 
for its first object, and beauty, and the 
pleasure resulting from beauty, only for 
its second. But when it lost all purpose 
of moral teaching, it as naturally took 
beauty: for its first object and truth for 
its second.”—(P. 208.) “In medieval 
art, truth is first, beauty second; in 
modern art, beauty is first, truth second. 
The medieval principles led up to Ra- 
phael, and the modern principles lead 
down from him.”—(P. 215.) 


_ Now, our knowledge of Italian art 
in the galleries of Europe, although 
far from perfect, is yet sufficiently 
matured to enable us confidently to 
state that no such sweeping conclu- 
sion can be maintained. We believe, 
on the contrary, that beauty dawned 
on Christian art in Italy prior to the 
knowledge of the true. Herein, in- 
deed, lies a marked distinction be- 
tween the early German and Italian 
schools. The works .of the Van 
Eyck of Memling, Lucas van Leyden, 
and others, as seen in the galleries of 
Munich, and other cities north of the 
Alps, can boast of an accuracy and 
minute study in the drawing and 
articulation of the head and hands, 
an elaboration in the texture and 
enrichment of draperies and other 
accessory objects, wholly unknown 
to the cotemporary Italian schools; 
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while, at the same time, throughout 
the whole career of this Cisalpine 
art there is an utter indifference to 
the value and the charm of beauty. 
In studying such works, it has often 
struck us that Mr. Ruskin and his 
clients, the English pre-Raphaelites, 
have committed a great blunder in 
appealing to the early Italian schools 
in corroboration of thelr principles. 
The works of “the brethren” have 
little or nothing in common with 
an Italian ideal; while the literal 
labourious realism of their pictures, 
and the microseopic vision of Mr. 
Ruskin, find in early Germanism 
their best fulfilment. 

In contradiction to Mr. Ruskin’s 
assertion, we believe that the early 
Italian painters were specially smit- 
ten with the love of the beautiful. 
If the reader will refer to the en- 
wy from Giotto’s “Chapel at 
>adua,” as published by the Arandel 
Society, he will find that the female 
heads throughout, and especially in 
“The Espousal of the Virgin Mary,” 
and “The Return to her Home,” are, 
considering the immature infancy of 
art in the fourteenth century, re- 
markable for their well-formed fea- 
tures, their thoughtful and expressive 
beauty. The frescoes of Orcagna, 
again, in the second half of the same 
century, both at Florence and at 
Pisa, contain heads of the highest 
spiritual elevation and beauty ; while 
his well-known failure in the repre- 
sentation of “Inferno” sufficiently 
proves the incapacity of his age and 
nature for the treatment of the dis- 
tortions and penalties incident to 
moral obliquity. Coming down to 
the fifteenth century, we would next 
refer to frescoes. by Benozzo Goazoli, 
the pupil of Angelico, which may be 
taken as generally characteristic of 
the school of art-spiritualists. Kugler 
speaking of Benozzo, says that “ of 
all the Italians he was precisely the 
painter who seems to have been 
first smitten with the beauty of the 
material world and its various ap- 
pearances. His pictures overflow 
with the deligh sense of this 
beauty: he was the first to create 
rich landscape backgrounds, with 
trees, villas, cilies, with rivers and 
richly-cultivated valleys, with bold 
rocks,” &c. We would particularly 
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refer to the frescoes by this painter in 
the Riccardi Palace, Florence, one 
of which represents angels in prayer 
in the midst of a garden of roses. It 
is, indeed, a sacred poem, in which 
heaven and earth are blended. 
Angels of pure, placid loveliness 
walk in joyous companies, convers- 
ing and chanting as they gently 
tread among flowers bright and 
beauteous as their own spirit-being. 
Others, floating on outstretched 
wings, decked in rainbow plumes 
and flowing robes, hasten down from 
their sky abode to unite in the gene- 
ral assembly of angel-worshippers. 
With hands-meekly folded on their 
breasts they join together in holy 
prayer, praise, andsong. Again, such 
pictures as “The Adoration of the 
Magi,” by Gentile da Fabriano, “The 
Annunciation,” by Lorenzo Monaco, 
both in the Academia delle Belle 
Arti in Florence, and the fresco in 
the Church of S* Croce in Geru- 
salemme at Rome, by Pinturicchio, 
are all eminently the offspring of a 
fervent and actuating love for a 
spirit - originating —_ beauty. The 
beings with which these works are 
peopled in an eminent degree fulfil 
the injunction of worshipping the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness. It 
never scems to have entered the 
mind of saint or artist that beauty 
could be deemed an unholy thing ; 
on the contrary, art in these earlier 
centuries sought to honour God, and 
to manifest the love it bore for the 
saints of its worship, by clothing the 
chosen of heaven in raiments the 
purest, the brightest, and the most 
costly, and by adorning the counte- 
nance, and throwing into the whole 
aspect and bearing that beauty in- 
duced by holy beauteous thought— 
by habitual converse with the spirit 
world—and by that peace and resig- 
nation which flow from reliance on 
God’s providences and promise. 

In opposition, again, to Mr. Rus- 
kia’s doctrine, we believe that in 
the early Italian art beauty was, in 
fact, .circumscribed by the very 
limited knowledge of truth. Beauty 
was pushed to its utmost possible 
attainment consistent with the com- 
parative ignorance of nature. These 
early men had a greater love of the 
beautiful than their knowledge of 
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the true enabled them to realise. 
Their art was emotional rather than 
intellectual — the product of the 
feelings more than of the understand- 
ing, and therefore was almost neces- 
sarily an art of beauty rather than of 
truth, Will Mr. Ruskin, with his 
love of the startling, maintain that 
a picture is true in proportion as 
it is immature and ungainly? In 
what sense, then, can medieval art 
be said to be eminently truthful, 
when it is false in perspective, 
violates anatomy, and is ignorant of 
the structure of the earth and the 
forms of organic life? Is it true be 
cause Mr. Ruskin finds himself able 
to botanise in the foreground of the 
picture? In proof of our position 
that the early works are not emi- 
nently truthful, we beg again to re- 
fer the reader to the Arundel en- 
gravings from the Chapel of Giotto. 
Inaccuracies in perspective, and ig- 
norance in the treatment of drape- 
ries, he may find indiscriminately 
throughout the series. For trees, 
laughably grotesque, we would re- 
fer, among others, to “Joachim 
Retiring to the Sheepfold,” and 
“ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem ;” for 
card-built rocks, something between 
a mountain and an iceberg, turn to 
“The Flight into Egypt,” and “ The 
Baptism of Christ ;” and for the ani- 
mal creation in general, to “The 
Angel appearing to Joachim,” and 
“The Expulsion from the Temple.” 
Let the reader contrast these wood- 
cuts with engravings from the Car- 
racei School,- from Gaspar Poussin, 
Claude, or Salvator Rosa; let him 
compare the truth in the one with the 
truth in the other, and then believe, 
if he can, Mr. Ruskin’s assertion that 
“in medieval art truth is first, 
beauty second ; in modern art beauty 
is first, truth second ;” that “ the me- 
dieval principles led up to Raphael, 
and the modern principles lead down 
from him.” 

It may be urged, perhaps, that 
although these early works are false, 
yet that the artists themselves were 
truthful; a plea which, in fact, 
amounts to this, that in the spirit of 
truth they painted error. We reply 
that both Mr. Ruskin and ourselves 
are speaking of works, not of men; 
and that even if it were a question, 











not of art, but of artists, it would be 
more appropriate to laud these early 
painters, not for truth, but for sin- 
cerity, honesty, and goodness of in- 
tention. Now, that the early Italian 
works are eminently sincere, honest, 
and well-intentioned, cannot be 
doubted. We readily admit that, 
with a sincerity quite charming, 
they paint trees which never grew, 
water which will never find its level, 
and human bodies so put together 
that they could barely act or live. 
All this may be done with a simple 
baesty which it is quite delightful 
to look on; yet we must confess that 
we do not understand why, of all 
things else, these men and works 
should be specially singled out for 
their abounding truthfulness. Is it 
in order to make a case for our 
English pre-Raphaelites? The argu- 
ment appears to be this; the Eng- 
lish pre-Raphaelites sacrifice beauty 
to what they call truth, therefore the 
Italian did the same;—a new ex- 
ample of the argument a posteriori. 
Mr. Ruskin is equally in error 
when he asserts that the works of 
the post-Raphaelites are specially 
characterised by the presence of 
beauty to the prejudice of truth. 
The Carracci School, for example, 
with the exception of Guido, cannot 
certainly boast of any large revela- 
tion of the beautiful. In the well- 
known sonnet containing a state- 
ment of their art-creed, the painter is 
told, among other things, to acquire 
the terrible manner of Michael An- 
gelo, the truth and nature of Titian, 
with a little of the grace of Parmi- 
gianino. The opposing school of the 
naturalists in Naples was still more 
completely freed from the supposed 
contamination of the beautiful. Pro- 
phets taken from the corners of the 
streets — apostles chosen from the 
lazzaroni, or gangs of bandits — the 
dregs of a mob populace thrust as 
saints into holy places —do not, as- 
suredly, in the works of this school, 
evince traces of that sickly debility 
or ultra-refinement which is sup- 
posed to accrue from a too fond 
devotion to beauty. In like manner 
Luca Giordano and Pietro Cortona, 
men of impetuous hand, and of a 
genius florid and fertile to excess, 
executed works maddened by every 
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passion save a love for the beau- 
tifal. 

Let it be remembered likewise 
that during the lives of Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael—that 
under the subsequent sway even of 
the eclectic and naturalistic schools, 
reaching down to the close of the 
sixteenth century, all that be- 
longed to technical truth, and 
to the knowledge of organic na- 
ture, became extended and matured. 
There cannot be a doubt that the 
works of the Carracci contained 
more truth—we do not say higher 
truth—than the paintings of Giotto, 
Orcagna, or Angelico. Early art is 
more the offspring of intuition—later 
art the worked-out product of know- 
ledge ; early art is a gift, the late an 
acquisition. Thus art became, in fact, 
more and more something that could 
be taught and handed down—a char- 
tered knowledge to be presided over 
and possessed by academies, profes- 
sors, and corporations. Now, we do 
not say that this was in all respects 
desirable. It was, on the contrary, 
in some measure most undesirable, 
and fatally pernicious. Yet it origi- 
nated as the natural consequence of 
the accumulation of art knowledge, 
and the clearer definition of art truths 
—the inevitable result of successive 
and successful trials made by the 
greatest men through succeeding 
generations, whereby fundamental 
laws were established, so that the art 
which was once a skilful guess, a 
happy hazard, approached at length 
to certainty, governed by a science 
and a system; and thus that art 
which in earlier ages came, if at all, 
an unbidden and unlooked-for guest, 
a visitant, but no tenant of earth, at 
length became acknowledged as a 
naturalised denizen, and was bound 
down to the laws and ordinances of 
constituted society. 

We believe that Italian art in its de- 
cadence is inferior to that art in its 
rise, not by the prevailing presence 
of truth in the one, or beauty in the 
other, but by the higher character of 
the truth and the beauty which is 
found in the earlier times. What the 
early men attempted and attained, 
was more limited, but their works 
are nevertheless nobler, because the 
truths and beauties, though circum- 
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scribed, are the expression of higher 
thought and deeper emotion. The 
schools of the decline possessed a 
wider range of knowledge, and 
consequently had the command of 
truths more extended—beauties more 
varied and complex. But art fell 
because the motive became low. Was 
it possible that mental levity, or the 
off-hand dash and brag of a besom 
brush, could extemporise works of 
high aim and maturing, such as those 
of Lorenzo di Crede or F'ra Bartolo- 
meo? Vasari boasts that in his day 
a few hours sufficed to execute what 
once was the labour of years. In 
like manner the church of San Mar- 
tino, overlooking the town and bay 
of Naples, contains a ceiling fresco 
of Judith, with the head of Holofer- 
nes in the midst of a crowd of up- 
wards of one hundred figures, all the 
extemporised impromptu of Gior- 
dano in forty-eight hours. With 
not less wonder and disgust do we 
regard the astounding  effrontery 
manifested by Guercino in a _pic- 
ture at Bologna, of ‘God the Fa- 
ther’—a grand impromptu paint- 
ing, done in a single night, and put 
up in the morning. Now these and 
such like works are not reprehensible, 
because they possess much or little 
beauty, much or little truth, bat 
because they are wholly wrong and 
misguided. It was no renunciation of 
truth which induced Andrea del 
Sarto repeatedly to introduce the 
woman who became the curse of his 
life, the ruin of his reputation, as the 
Madonna in Holy Families. Nei- 
ther did he select her in disregard 
of beauty, for he had taken her to 
wife on no better ground, it would 
seem, than that she was handsome. 
The reason was, that art, in this the 
early commencement of decline, had 
abandoned the spirituality, high 
meaning, and noble teaching of its 
first estate—was content with a truth 
representatives of low ideas, with a 
beauty carnal and of the earth, and 
thus ceased to be “ high” and “grand,” 
because it was no longer “ the noble 
ground of noble emotion.” 

Now, for what purpose does Mr. 
Ruskin squander his vast accumula- 
tive knowledge, his eloquence and 
ingenuity, in substantiating these 
startling historical anomalies? Why 
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does he specially glory in the paradox 
that the highest ideal is the most 
literal real—an ideal “which con- 
cerns itself simply with things as 
they are,” which neither alters nor 
improves nature? For what great 
end does he (at p. 125) throw the 
reader down on his breast upon a 
bank with leaves and grass cluster- 
ing to his face—‘a mystery of soft 
shadow in the depths of the grass, 
with indefinite forms of leaves, which 
you cannot trace nor count?” What 
justification can he show for the in- 
sult cast upon historical art in the 
dogmatic assertion that “there does 
not exist, as far as I know, in the 
world a single example of a good his- 
torical picture” ?—(P. 93) Why does 
he not care to find any better reason 
for this supposed failure in historic 
art than “the universal endeavour to 
get effects instead of facts”? (Ib.)—as 
if sunsets, and sunshine, and twilight 
were not facts no less than effects— 
facts which are called effects because 
they specially affect the mind, and 
through the expression of grand ideas 
become “the ground of noble emo- 
tion.” Why is no opportunity lost 
for depreciating the works of Raphael? 
With what animus are we told that 
whatever “ thoughtful persons” “ could 
have fancied for themselves about the 
wild, strange, infinitely stern, inf- 
nitely tender, infinitely varied vera- 
cities of the Life of Christ, was 
blotted out by the vapid fineries of 
Raphael” — (p. 55): and again, that 
“ Raphael ministered, with applause, 
to the impious luxury of the Vatican, 
but was trampled under foot at once 
by every believing and advancing 
Christian of his own and subsequent 
times ”?—(P. 56.) And lastly, why are 
truth and all other Christian virtues 
denied to those artists who came sub- 
sequently to the Italian pre-Raphael- 
ites, so that after their days and the 
assumed apostasy of Raphael “ thence- 
forward pure Christianity” and “high 
art” took separate roads, and fared 
on, as best they might, independently 
of each other” 7—(P. 56.) 

For all this parade of eloquence and 
richness of material the reason, though 
often veiled, is throughout but too ap- 
parent. In an unguarded moment, a 
clique of gifted youthful enthusiasts, 
in no way disposed to underrate the 
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importance of their self-imposed mis- 
sion, took to themselves the appella- 
tion of “pre-Raphaelite Brethren.” 
Appearing before the world under a 
misnomer, it is perhaps but natural 
that their productions should now be 
justified by misconstrued history and 
mistaken philosophy. The English 
Brethren emphatically called them- 
selves pre-Raphaelites ; it was, there- 
fore, in the outset, necessary to jus- 
tify the pre, and, accordingly, con- 
tinued attempts are made to show 
that the world for three centuries has 
been the victim to a pernicious pre- 
dilection in taking the works of 
Raphael as patterns of “High Art” 
and the ‘‘ Grand Style.” The English 
Brethren pursue what they call truth, 
even to servility : it is needful, there- 
fore, to discover that truth was the 
distinguishing characteristic of the 
Italian pre-Raphaelites. The English 
Brethren are enamoured with coun- 
tenances and forms which are ugly 
and ungainly: it therefore is now 
attempted to be shown that beauty 
was not sought -after till art had 
fallen into decline. The Brethren 
will sit in a lane for weeks to copy a 
brick wall—in a field to identify with 
the details of a photograph a smould- 
ering heap of “ Autumn leaves”—or 
in a ditch to paint the sodden weeds 
which grow in its bottom; and, ac- 
cordingly, their champion, Mr. Rus- 
kin, directs the reader, as we have 
seen, to “lie down on” his “ breast 
on, the next bank” he “comes to,” 
when assuredly he shall see “a mys- 
tery of soft shadow in the depths of 
the grass, with indefinite forms of 
leaves, which you cannot trace nor 
count.”—(P. 126.) The works of “ the 
Brethren” are, for the most part, 
destitute of what, is technically termed 
“effect,” while they are crowded 
with all but infinite detail, and we 
are accordingly told that historical 
art has always failed because of the 
“universal endeavour to get effects 
instead of facts,” which we are further 
told is “the root of false idealism.”— 
(P. 93.) The Brethren copy implicitly 
what is before them: they diligently 
seek in actual life for a living ex- 
ample of the character they require, 
and, when found, set themselves accu- 
rately to transcribe what is before 
them without alteration or attempted 
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amendment, This is to them the 
highest ideal. Mr. Ruskin conse- 
quently lays it down, that “ high art” 
“consists neither in altering nor in 
improving nature’—(p. 35); that 
“ideal art” “concerns itself simply 
with things as they are, and accepts 
in all of them alike the evil and the 
good.”—(P. 81.) Finally, Mr. Ruskin 
loads great names with obloquy, re- 
futes established truths, glories in 
unheard-of digcoveries; insults, as we 
have seen, all previous historic efforts, 
to reach at length, in “ Hunt’s Light of 
the World,” the consummation of his 
hopes and teachings, the crowning cli- 
max to six centuries of vain struggling ! 

It may be desirable, and but fair, 
that Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Hunt, and his 
brethren, as well as our own readers, 
should enjoy the honour and advan- 
tage of such passages as the following, 
in which things both old and new, 
true and false, are blended with a 
confidence and grace which we fear 
have with many carried conviction :— 


“The perfect unison of expression, as 
the painter’s main purpose, with the full 
and natural exertion of his pictorial 
power in the details of the work, is found 
only in the old pre-Raphaelite periods, 
and in the modern pre-Raphaelite school. 
In the works of Giotto, Angelico, Or- 
cagna, John Bellini, and one or two 
more, these two conditions of high art 
are entirely fulfilled, so far as the know- 
ledge of those days enabled them to be 
fulfilled; and in the modern pre-Ra- 
phaelite school they are fulfilled nearly 
to the uttermost. Hunt's ‘Light of 
the World’ is, I believe, the most perfect 
instance of expressional purpose with 
technical power which the world has 
yet produced.”—(P. 30.) 


Again, in the chapter treating of 
the Religious False Ideal, it is thus 
written :— 


“ All the paradises imagined by the 
religious painters—the choirs of glorified 
saints, angels, and spiritual powers, when 
painted with full belief in this possibility 
of their existence, are true ideals; and 
so far from our having dwelt on these 
too much, I believe, rather, we have not 
trusted them enough, nor accepted them 
enough, as possible statements of most 
precious truth. Nothing but unmixed 
good can accrue to any mind from the 
contemplation of Orcagna’s ‘ Last Judg- 
ment,’ or his ‘Triumph of Death;’ of 
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Angelico’s ‘Last Judgment,’ and ‘ Para- 
dise ;’ or any of the scenes laid in heaven 
by the other faithful religious masters: 
and the more they are considered, not as 
works of art, but as real visions of real 
things, more or less imperfectly set down, 
the more good will be got by dwelling 
upon them. The same is true of all re- 
presentations of Christ as a living pre- 
sence among us now, as in ‘ Hunt’s Light 
of the World.’ "—(P. 59.) 

Lastly, in that eminently original 
chapter on the Naturalistic yet True 
Ideal, after speaking of the inanity of 
historic art, Mr. Ruskin dashes across 
several centuries and countries within 
the limits of a few lines, and arrives 
at our own favoured time and country, 
where art, it would appear, is happily 
likely to reach the desired consum- 
mation among “the Brethren.” 

“True historical ideal,” he says, 
“founded on sense, correctness of 
knowledge, and purpose of usefulness, 
does not yet exist; the production of 
it is a task which the closing nineteenth 
century may propose to itself.” 

“Another point is to be observed. I 
do not, as the reader may have latcly 
perceived, insist on the distinction be- 
tween historical and poetical painting, 
because, as noted in the 22d paragraph 
of the third chapter, all great painting 
must be both.” 

“Nevertheless, a certain distinction 
must generally exist between men who, 
like Horace Vernet, David, or Domenico 
Tintoret, would employ themselves in 
painting, more or less graphically, the 
outward verities of passing events — 
battles, councils, &c.—of their day (who, 
supposing them to work worthily of their 
mission, would become properly so 
called, historical or narrative painters) ; 
and men who sought, in scenes of per- 
haps less outward importance, ‘noble 
grounds for noble emotion,’—who would 
be, in a certain separate sense, poetical 
painters, some of them taking for sub- 
jects events which had actually hap- 
pened, and others, themes from the 
poets; or, better still, becoming poets 
themselves in the entire sense, and in- 
venting the story as they painted it, 
Painting seems to me only just to be 
beginning, in this sense also, to take its 
proper position beside literature, and the 
pictures of the ‘ Awakening Conscience,’ 
‘Huguenot,’ and such others, to be the 
first fruits of its new effort.”—(Pp. 93-4.) 

As Mr. Ruskin without compunc- 
tion contradicts himself, it is a light 
thing that he should, in the further 


progress of this volume, contradict 
what we have said of him. Eloquence 
is in him so redundant, enthusiasm 
so irresistible in its career, that, once 
fairly started in a topic, his previous 
opinions are lighter than chaff before 
the wind, and he mercilessly at once 
fells his opponent and annihilates 
himself. In his second volume, for 
example, the eloquence which he de- 
votes to the enunciation of “ The 
Superhuman Ideal,” is no let or 
hindrance to such passages as the 
following :— 


“So, then, there is in trees no perfect 
form which can be fixed upon or reasoned 
out as ideal; but that is always an ideal 
oak which, however poverty-stricken or 
hunger-pinched, or tempest-tortured, is 
yet seen to have done, under its appoint- 
ed circumstances, all that could be ex- 
pected of oak.” —(3d edit., p. 103.) 

“Tt is usual to hear portraiture op- 
posed to the pursuit of ideality, and yet 
we find that no face can be ideal which 
is not a portrait.”—(Ib. p. 116.) 7 


In the present volume, in like 
manner, after having, as we have 
seen, assured us that the literally 
natural was the truly ideal, he sub- 
sequently breaks forth in rapture as 
he discourses on “inspired ideals,” 
and gives free rein to that strain of 
noble thought, that subtle penetrative 
insight into higher truths, which must 
ever give to his writings, notwithstand- 
ing their extravagance, a fascination 
and imperishable valae. Accordingly 
he speaks of “the dangerous realism 
which makes the imagination lan- 
guid,” and tells us that “the differ- 
ence between a noble and ignoble 
painter is in nothing more sharply 
defined than in this,—that the first 
wishes to put into his work as much 
truth as possible, and yet to keep it 
looking wn-real; the second wishes 
to get through his work lazily, with 
as little truth as possible, and yet to 
make it look real.”—(P. 144.) 

Parsuing, according to his wont, a 
thought when once started to its 
most ultra inferences, he in no way 
hesitates to lay down the doctrine 
that “it is another infinite advan- 
tage possessed by the picture, that 
in these various differences from real- 
ity it becomes the expression of 
the power and intelligence of a com- 
panionable human soul. In all this 
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choice, arrangement, penetrative 


sight, and kindly guidance, we recog-. 


nise a stpernatural operation, and 
perceive not merely the landscape or 
incident as in a mirror, but besides, 
the presence of what, after all, may 
perhaps be the most wonderful piece 
of divine work in the whole matter— 
the great human spirit through whieh 
it is manifested to us.’ That “al- 
though to the small, conceited, and 
affected painter, displaying his narrow 
knowledge and tiny dexterities, our 
only word may be, ‘Stand aside from 
between that nature and me,’ yet 
to the great imaginative painter, 
greater a million times in every 
faculty of soul than we—our word 
may wisely be, ‘Come between this 
nature and me—this nature which 
is too great and too wonderful for 
me: temper it for me; interpret it 
to me; let me see with your eyes and 
hear with your ears, and have help 
and strength from your great spirit.’ ’’ 
All this is admirably put, and is not 
less true than eloquent. With what 
bounding freedom he careers through 
his subject, unfettered by previous 
passages equally eloquent and con- 
vincing to the contrary. He thus, in 
the following terms, continues further 
to enforce these transcendental doc- 
trines: “All the noblest pictures 
have this character: they are true 
or inspired ideals, seen in a moment 
to be ideal; that is to say, the result 
of all the highest powers of the im- 
agination, engaged in the discovery 
and apprehension of the finest traths, 
and having so arranged them as best 
to show their preciousness and exalt 
their clearness.”—(Pp. 144-5.) Now, 
it is for just this doctrine that we 
have contended. In a previous paper 
on The Poetry of Christian Art, we 
attempted to show the art relations 
which rightly subsist between the 
outward truth of nature and the 
spiritual truth of man’s inner being. 

he laws and functions of genius are 
no less: true than the laws and opera- 
tions of the material universe; the 
God who formed and governs the 
one fashioned and guides the other ; 
and thus a great and divinely en- 
dowed mind, being. itself the spirit- 
antitype of the outer universe, is 
ever receiving, and yet giving—grow- 
ing rich, and yet enriching—becoming 


part of nature, and yet a fellow- 
worker and worshipper; being in - 
turn effect and cause—a created 
being, and yet a power of creating. 


‘We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live.” 


We rejoice when we find Mr. Rus- 
kin the champion of this the highest, 
because the truest, art-philosophy ; 
and perhaps he may be consciously 
confident in the occupation of a 
mental position so commanding that 
he can presume to look down with 
indifference on the low charge of “ in- 
consistency.” Yet he will do well to 
remember that the highest minds, 
although rightly in some sense re- 
gardless of ineonsistencies, are yet 
unconsciously consistent ; that, giving 
to the impulse of genius the utmost 
fling, they yet, amidst a lavish variety, 
preserve a consistent unity. The 
man who is inconsistent may be 
honest, but he cannot be trustworthy. 
He may contradict what he has once 
upheld, reverse his decisions, show 
himself in each character, and as the 
successive partisan of opposing fac- 
tions, brilliant, ingenious, and honest 
of purpose. But no one can ulti- 
mately maintain such a career with- 
out prejudice to his reputation. He 
will be sought after and listened to 
as the skilful advocate, but distrusted 
as the authoritative judge; and the 
party which, in hope, relied on his 
zeal, will at length, in fear, distrust 
his discretion. As a public instruc- 
tor he will be unsound—as a public 
leader, unsafe; he may, as we have 
said, instruct the wise, but he will 
assuredly confound the simple and 
mislead the weak. We have some- 
times, indeed, been ready to believe 
that Mr. Ruskin belonged to that 
order of original minds whose fate it 
is to remain for a season misunder- 
stood; coming in advance of their 
age, and apparently, to the lowly 
dwellers on the earth, involved in 
eccentric contradictions. We have 
thought that, could the reader, 
throughout the —_ of chapter 
after chapter, volume upon. volume, 
maintain a rapt ecstatic vision, he 
might at length discover that point 
in the firmament where the positive 
and negative poles in the grand 
battery unite, thus completing the 
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vast circuit; or he might, in the dim 
distance, see some central orb uniting 
into one system the centrifugal forces 
and erratic bodies which had spread 
consternation through the heaven. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Ruskin, a 
reader sufficiently gifted, endowed 
with requisite patience and zeal, has 
not, so far as our information extends, 
yet been found. No one, perhaps, 
but Mr. Ruskin himself possesses 
sufficient interest in the question to 
prompt to the investigation, and no 
one but himself may possess the 
necessary means for the decision of a 
question so directly involved in his 
own personality. Every one, unfor- 
tunately, himself excepted, must 
suffer under the disadvantage of ar- 
riving at his doctrines through his 
written words; and as these are 
contradictory, the decision must, as 
we have said, be left in his own 
hands. He has, however, by antici- 
pation, relieved the reader and the 

ublic at large from this difficulty. 
n their perplexity they will be glad 
to find that at least he himself en- 
tertains no doubt upon the question. 
In the preface to his present volume 
he thus writes :— 

“And of one thing he [the reader] 
may be certified, that any error I fal! 
into will not be an illogical deduction. 
I may mistake the meaning of a symbol, 
or the angle of a rock-cleavage, but not 
draw an inconsequent conclusion. I 
state this, because it has often been said 
that I am not logical, by persons who do 
not so much as know what logic means, 
Next to imagination, the power of per- 
ceiving logical relation is one of the 
rarest among men; certainly of those 
with whom I have conversed, I have 
found always ten who had deep feeling, 
quick wit, or extended knowledge, for 
one who could set down a syllogism 
without a flaw; and for ten who could 
set down a syllogism, only one who 
could entirely understand that a square 
has four sides. Even as I am sending 
these sheets to press, a work is put into 
my hand, written to prove (I would 
from the depth of my heart, it could 
prove) that there was no ground for 
what I said in the Stones of Venice re- 
specting the logical probability of the 
continuity ofevi, . . . . «. 

“No less intense and marvellous are 
the logical errors into which our best 
writers are continually falling, owing to 
the notion that laws of logic will help 


them better than common sense. Where- 


as any man who can reason at all, does 


it instinctively, and takes leaps over 
intermediate syllogisms by the score, 
yet never misses his footing at the end of 
the leap; but he who cannot instinctively 
argue, might as well, with the gout in 
both feet, try to follow a chamois-hunter 
by the help of crutches, as to follow by 
the help of syllogism a person who has 
the right use of his reason. I should 
not, however, have thought it necessary 
to allude to this common charge against 
my writings, but,” &c. &c. 

“Of other various charges I need take 
no note, because they are always answered 
the one by the other. The complaint 
made against me to-day for being nar- 
row and exclusive, is met to-morrow by 
indignation that I should admire schools 
whose characters eannot be reconciled ; 
and the assertion of one critic that I am 
always contradicting myself, is balanced 
by the vexation of another at my ten 
years’ obstinacies in error.” —(Preface, pp. 
10, 11.) 

Again, Mr. Ruskin silences criti- 
cism, and declares his own oracular 
infallibility in these words :— 

“T have great personal regard for Mr- 
Roberts, but it may be well to state at 
once, that whenever I blame a painting, 
I do it as gently as is consistent with just 
explanation of its principal defects. I 
never say half of what I could say in its 
disfavour; and it will hereafter be found 
that, when once I felt it my duty to at- 
tack a picture, the worst policy which the 
friends of the artist can possibly adopt will 
be to defend it.”—(Notes on the Royal 
Academy, 1855 ; 3d edit. p. 36.) 

After such passages as the above, 
perhaps it would be wisest for critics 
in future to surrender the care of Mr. 
Ruskin’s reputation into his own 
keeping. Nothing they can say of 
him can be so destructive as that 
which he thus says of himself. Leave 
him in his own hands, he will escape 
the punishment due to murder by 
committing suicide. ; 

By a strange coincidence, which 
would almost indicate that the theo- 
ries were written for the pictures, or 
the pictures painted to fulfil the theo- 
ries, there is throughout this volume, 
as we have already seen, a marvel- 
lous correspondence between Ruskin- 
ism and English pre-Raphaelitism. 
The reader might have imagined, in 
perusing the glowing passage we have 
before quoted on “true or inspired 








ideals,” that Mr. Ruskin had at length 
winged himself to heights to reach 
which his earthborn brethren would 
vainly struggle. It would seem, how- 
ever, that whether Mr. Ruskin con- 
sents to sink, or in ambition soars, 
he but enhances their glory, while he 
works out his own destiny. It was 
needful that the temple of his art- 
philosophy should fill the heavens, 
not only that it might remain to 
latest times a monument of his own 
genius and constructive skill, but 
that it should worthily enshrine the 
idols of his worship. In this last 
constructive effort he rears the sky- 
piercing dome which crowns his 
mighty edifice. After telling us, as 
we have seen, what is the “ greatest 
art,” he next shows us, in one of his 
most effective and concentrated pas- 
sages, what is “ the lowest.” 

“ Then this being the greatest art, the 
lowest art is the mimicry of it—the sub- 
ordination of nothing to nothing; the 
elaborate arrangement of sightlessness 
and emptiness; the order which has no 
object; the unity which has no life, 
and the law which has no love; the light 
which has nothing to illumine, and the 
shadow which has nothing to relieve.” 
—(P. 145.) 

The following foot-note appended 
to this passage, although a digression 
from our subject, we cannot refrain 
from quoting, as a striking example 
of that consummate literary skill by 
the aid of which Mr. Ruskin too fre- 
quently carries the reader captive :— 

“* Though my pictures should have no- 
thing else, they shall have chiaroscuro.’ 
—(ConstaB.z, in Leslie’s Life of him.) 
It is singular to reflect what that fatal 
chiaroscuro has done to art, in the full 
extent of its influence. It has been not 
only shadow, but shadow of death, pass- 
ing over the face of the ancient art, as 
death itself might over a fair human 
countenance, whispering, as it reduced 
it to the white projections and lightless 
orbits of the skull, ‘Thy face shall have 
nothing else, but it shall have chiaros- 
curo,’” 


After this slight digression we re- 
sume the case of the pre-Raphaelites, 
It will be remembered in what terms 
Mr. Ruskin had just extolled the 
“greatest art,” and stigmatised “the 
lowest.” Observe now how ruthless- 


ly for the moment he handles his 
VOL, LXxXx. 
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“brethren,” and then by a master- 
stroke rescues them from perdition, 
and crowns them with laurels :— 

“ And then, between these two comes 
the wholesome, happy, and noble— 
though not noblegt—art of simple tran- 
script from nature, into which, so far as 
our own modern pre-Raphaelitism falls, 
it will indeed do sacred service in rid- 
ding us of the old fallacies and compo- 
nencies, but cannot itself rise above the 
level of simple and happy usefulness, 
So far as it is to be great, it must add— 
and so far as it is great, has already add- 
ed—the great imaginative element to all 
its faithfulness in transcript. And for 
this reason I said, in the close of my 
Zdinburgh lectures, that pre-Raphaelit- 
ism, so long as it confined itself to the 
simple copying of nature, could not take 
the character of the highest class of art. 
But it has already, almost unconscious- 
ly, supplied the defect, and taken that 
a in all iis best results,” &¢—(P. 
146. 

We are doubtful whether “ithe 
brethren” thus become objects of 
envy or commiseration—whether all 
this elaborate laudation ought to be 
regarded as the reward or the penalty 
attendant on their good works. The 
more sensible among their ranks we 
are persuaded will feel much in com- 
mon with Turner when he said, Mr. 
Ruskin knows much more of my 
pictures than I do myself, and sees: 
in them merits which I never in- 
tended. 

The first volume of Modern Paint- 
ers was written expressly to show, 
that the world had been wholly mis- 
guided .in their admiration of Claude 
and Gaspar Poussin, and that Tar- 
ner was the most-truthful and the 
greatest of landscape artists, This, 
the third volume, seems specially de- 
signed to prove that mankind have 
been equally led astray in their rever- 
ence for Raphael, and that the Eng- 
lish brethren, coming in the fulness 
of time, inherit the wisdom of the 
past and inspire the hopes of the 
future. It naturally has become the 
cause of some astonishment and 
cavil, that two schools which, to all 
outward seeming, would appear to 
occupy the opposing poles, have been 
deemed by Mr. Ruskin worthy of the 
same superlative praise. His answer 
to the charge, if partial, is at least 
plausible. It is this: “‘Turner is 
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praised for his truth and finish.’ 
Pre-Raphelitism is praised for its 
truth and finish ; ret the whole duty 
inculcated upon the artist is that of 
being in all respects as like nature 
as possible.”—(P. 134.) It is evident 
at least that the pursuit of “ truth 
and finish” has led these men, as 
it has assuredly misled Mr. Ruskin, 
into somewhat startling and anta- 
gonistic opposition. If there were 
not, in the truths found in Turner, 
little in common with the truths 
manifested in the pre-Raphaelites ; 
if there were not truth which each 
have missed that others have attained ; 
if many of the works of Turner had 
not, in lieu of the advantages incident 
to “finish,” all the disadvantages of 
apparently undefined and careless 
execution ; if, on the other hand, the 
works of the pre-Raphaelites did 
not frequently suffer from a painful 
over-finish ; if, in short, these two 
schools were not to all intents and 
_— wholly dissimilar—the pub- 
ic might contentedly accept the an- 
swer which Mr. Ruskin now offers, 
and allow him the caprice of adorn- 
ing his chosen favourites in all the 
trappings of glittering rhetoric, while 
he throws dirt on the fair fame of 
others who have laboured not less 
earnestly and truthfully. The public 
at large, without caring to implicate 
themselves in the ingenious finesse 
of hair-splitting—without involving 
‘themselves in the intricacies of end- 
less divisions and distinctions—will 
probably submit this question of sup- 
posed similarity between the works 
of Mr. Turner and those of “ the 
brethren,” to the simple evidence of 
their senses, and explain the apparent 
contradiction in Mr. Ruskin’s advo- 
cacies quite on other grounds from 
any latent analogies in the works 
themselves. They may by this time 
have come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Ruskin’s mind is eminently idola- 
trous, and that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that he should find somewhere 
an object for his excessive wonder 
and worship. They may further have 
marked that, while he intuitively 


clings to idolatry, he as instinctively 
-abhors all semblance to Polytheism 
-or Pantheism. He proves his aver- 
sion to the latter by his shunning the 
“aniversal in an exclusive devotion to 
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a few. On the other hand, he not 
less securely escapes the charge of 
Polytheism by bis unbounded eulo- 
gies of one, and his dread anathemas 
against the many. It would, how- 
ever, be pushing the consistency of Mr. 
Ruskin’s worship to extremes were 
we to demand that he should remain 
for ever true to the one object of his. 
choice; the .largeness and versatility 
of human nature require successive 
change. It is therefore a virtuous 
license, perhaps even a progressive 
career, which prompts him succes- 
sively to abandon one idol for an- 
other. Not, indeed, that he can ever 
wholly forget the earlier object of his 
love, or break in pieces the image 
before which he once has knelt. Ac- 
cordingly, while the chosen of the 
moment receives supreme honours, 
the others pass into tutelary divini- 
ties. We do not presume to say that 
the above conjectural explanation of 
Mr. Ruskin’s apparently contradic- 
tory career is absolutely correct; we 
only surmise that the public may 
adopt some such hypothesis rather 
than distrust the evidence of their 
senses. The conjecture, however, is 
not whilly without substantiating 
facts. We trust we are not rash or 
premature in stating that Turner has 
already passed his zenith, and that 
his worship is on the wane. But he 
is now evidently not above the reach 
of criticism, and therefore can scarcely 
reign among the gods. It is true 
that Mr. Ruskin still finds in the ex- 
haustless mine of Turner’s genius 
ever new riches; and therefore this 
worship claims the special advantage 
of combining at once the associations 
of the past with the excitement of 
ever-recurring novelty. 

In a chapter discursive and inclu- 
sive, comprising disquisitions on mo- 
dern literature, German philosophy, 
English and French novels, together 
with metaphysics, he institutes an 
elaborate comparison between Turner 
and Scott. The world, he says, does 
not want “thinkers,” but “ seers ;” 
and these two men saw something, 
and tell us what they “saw, in a plain 
way.” They were humble, “the first 
test” of the truly great; and “ among 
the men of the present age,” Mr. 
Raskin is not sure if humility “is 
not in them alone.” They had no 
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“assumption of manner,” although 
“they are mannerists both.” “In 
these men,” likewise, there is the 
total absence of affectation; and ex- 
cepting them, Mr. Ruskin tells us: 
“T hardly know any other literary or 
pictorial work of the day which is 
not in some degree affected.” He 
farther continues, “I know no paint- 
ers without it (affectation), except 
one or two pre-Raphaelites (chiefiy 
Holman Hunt), and some simple wa- 
ter-colour painters, as William Hunt, 
William Turner, of Oxford, and the 
late George Robson.” Mr. Raskin, 
who would appear to hold the destiny 
of the artist in the hollow of his 
hand, then proceeds with the confi- 
dence of pol ih to assign to these 
men their true position. “ But these 
last have no invention, and therefore 
by our fourth canon, chap. iii. sect. 
21, are excluded from the first rank 
of artists.”—(Pp. 266-7.) We now 
return to the question, whether 
Turner be in decadence? The above 
abstract might easily have been pro- 
longed even to weariness, did we not 
think that what has been already 
quoted is sufficient for our purpose. 
The eulogy on both painter and writer 
is doubtless gp: | extravagant 
—the baseless fabric of a vision ; yet 
when compared with the passages in 
his previous writings, in which Turner 
suffers continued apotheosis, is ex- 
alted with Verulam and Shakespeare 
—the third among the sons of light 
—this bare equality with Scott— 
humble, sincere, telling what they 
see in a plain way—prognosticates a 
fall, Accordingly, towards the close 
of this volume, speaking of the in- 
fluence of Claude on Turner, he thus 
concludes: “ AsI said, Turner never 
recovered the effects of it; his com- 
positions were always mannered, life- 
less, and even foolish; and he only 
did noble things when the immediate 
presence of nature had overpowered 
the reminiscences of his master.” 
Again: “Finally he painted many 
pictures in the manner of Vandevelde 
(who was the accepted authority of 
his time in sea-painting), and received 
much injury from him. To the close 
of his life, Turner always painted 
the sea too grey and too opaque, in 
consequence of his early study of 
Vandevelde.”—(Pp. 330-1.) 


Then came the time when Mr. Mil- 
lais was caught up into heaven, and 
felt, no doubt, uncomfortably dizzy 
and perplexed as he gazed from his 
starry heights. He now, in the pre- 
sent volume, is passed by in silence, 
and fortunately may be allowed, we 
hope, henceforth to occupy just that 
position to which the high character 
of his works will entitle him. Atthe 
present moment, as we have seen, the 
spring-tide of adulation is bearing Mr. 
Holman Hunt triumphantly on its 
flood ; and this volume, representing 
the third phase in the critic’s mental 
growth, may be regarded as a grate- 
ful tribute to his genius, Thus much 
for the past and present. The expec- 
tation of the future must be sought 
in the visions of prophecy. For Tur- 
ner is reserved a posthumous work. 
For the whole art company, living as 
well as dead, in a combination of all the 
talents, there yet remains a glorious 
office. We are told “that religious 
art, at once complete and sincere, 
never yet has existed.” No, never; 
not, it would seem, even in Leonardo, 
Bartolomeo, or Raphael. But, says 
Mr. Ruskin hopefully and confidently, 
“ It will exist ; nay, I believe the era 
of its birth has come, and that those 
bright Turnerian imageries, which 
the European public declared to be 
‘dotage,’ and those calm pre-Ra- 
phaelite studies, which, in like man- 
ner, it pronounced ‘puerility, form 
the first foundation that has been ever 
laid for true sacred art.”—(P. 60.) We 
presume that in these religious works, 
surpassing all the world has yet seen, 
Mr. Turner will supply rainbow glo- 
ries, and fire and Chae back- 
grounds, while “the Brethren,” as 
usual, will gather the saints from the 
highways and hedges, 

Let it not be supposed that we de- 
sire to speak irreverently of ‘Turner. 
The public, although not endowed 
with Mr. Ruskin’s microscopic or tele- 
scopic critical insight, have long de- 
cided on the merits of Turner’s genius, 
and by that verdict we are willing to 
abide. We are anxious, likewise, that 


the apparently antagonistic ition 
we = ree gee: the 
English pre-Raphaelites should not 
be misunderstood. We have been 
opposing Mr. Ruskin’s inordinate 
aims, not deprecating their un- 


c 
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doubted merits. We believe that in 
many ways they have done, and are 
doing, important service in the cause 
of art; yet we are firmly persuaded 
that, as we have attempted to show, 
they have in many respects fallen into 
ractical no less than theoretical de- 
asion. Their best works are pre- 
cisely those in which they have in 
great measure freed themselves from 
their distinguishing eccentricities, 
and—again approached those schools, 
ancient or existing, which Mr. Rus- 
kin and they themselves so virulently 
attack. They cannot now at least 
complain of neglect. ‘Cheir works 
obtain in the exhibitions the best 
places, and command certainly all the 
attention that they merit. We will 
siy more. Such pictures as those of 
“ Olaudio and Isabella,” of the “ Hu- 
guenot,” the “Light of the World,” 
the “Order of Release,” and “ The 
Scapegoat,” can never be forgotten. 
When the history of British art dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth 
century comes to be written, works 
such as these, whatever may be their 
defects, will claim an honourable men- 
tion. But when that time shall 
come, one thing we do hope, no less 
for their sakes than for our own, that 
Mr. Ruskin will not write their epi- 
taphs. 

It is perhaps scarcely needful that 
we should defend Raphael from 
the attacks of Mr. Ruskin. At one 
time the dangerous position into 
which Raphael was thrown occasion- 
ed us some uneasiness. That time 
has now happily passed over. When 
Mr. Ruskin held undisputed com- 
mand of the public ear, we thought 
it not impossible that Mr. Hunt’s 
“Light of the World” might speedily 
be received as a greater work than 
Raphael’s “‘ Transfiguration,” and the 
“ Fire Brigade” of Mr. Millais be held 
superior to the “ Incendio dell Borgo,” 
or the “ School of Athens.” But both 
Raphael and the English public are 
now delivered from the pressure of 
this danger. Between the Italian 
pre- Raphaelites and the post-Ra- 
phaelites still reign, we trust, in undis- 
‘turbed supremacy, those great names 
which the world has for three cen- 
turies held in reverence. The at- 
tempted revolution in the art of this 
country soon took somewhat the 


aspect of a conspiracy, and has now 
sunk into a faction. The leaders, 
throwing off in great measure, as we 
have seen, the alarming eccentricities 
of their first schism, are gradually 
forming into the established ranks, 
leaving to the revolutionary party 
that casual accession to their num- 
bers which is ever furnished by that 
order of men who usually rush into 
revolt—ambitious minds, discontent- 
ed minds, eccentric minds — men 
whose hope of fame may be in noto- 
riety and singularity, who would 
rather break into the sheepfold than 
enter by the door. For a season this 
attempted innovation shook in some 
measure established doctrines and 
authorities—led to wholesome sifting 
and weighing—to the winnowing of 
tares—to the assaying of the current 
coin ; but after much noise and some 
modification, we believe that the ver- 
dict of Europe stands confirmed, and 
that Leonardo, Raphael, and even 
Michael Angelo, yet reign secure in 
their ancient thrones. Mr. Ruskin’s 
work, however, is not ended; he 
evidently still believes that to deliver 
the public mind from cherished ser- 
vitude yet remains a portion of his 
unaccomplished mission. 

Accordingly in the present volume 
Mr. Ruskin thus writes: ‘“ What- 
ever thoughtful persons” could have 
fancied for themselves about” the 
“infinitely varied veracities of the 
life of Christ, was blotted out by the 
vapid fineries of Raphael.” In this 
renewed attack the great onslaught 
is reserved for Maphael’s_ car- 
toon of the “Charge to Peter.” 
Asa counter-effort of genius, Mr. 
Ruskin draws up his own notion of 
what the picture might and should 
have been. If this new cartoon 
should ever reach completion, it will 
merit to be hung as a companion work 
to Mr. Ruskin’s equally grand 
picture from Homer: ‘* Achilles Cut- 
ting Pork Chops.” 


“ A figure stood on the shore of Gali- 
lee. It asked them [the Apostles in 
the boat] simply, if they had caught any- 
thing. They said no. And it tells them 
to cast yet again. And John shades his 
eyes from the morning sun with his 
hand, to look who it is; and though the 
glinting of the sea, too, dazzles him, he 
makes out who it is, at last; and poor 
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Simon, not to be outrun this time, tight- 
ens his fisher’s coat about him, and 
dashes in over the nets. One would 
have liked to see him swim those hundred 
yards, and stagger to his knees on the 
beach.” 

“Well, the others get to the beach too 
in time, in such slow way as men in 
general do get in this world to its true 
shore,” &c. 

“They sit down on the shore, face to 
face with Him, and eat their broiled fish 
as He bids. And then to Peter, all 
dripping still, shivering and amazed, 
staring at Christ in the sun, on the other 
side of the coal fire,—thinking a little, 
perhaps, of what happened by another 
coal fire, when it was colder, and having 
had no word once changed with him by 
his Master since that look of His,—to 
him, so amazed, comes the question, 
‘Simon, lovest thou me?’ Try to feel 
that a little, and think of it till it is 
true to you; and then, take up that in- 
finite monstrosity and hypocrisy, Ra- 
phael’s cartoon of the ‘Charge to Peter.’” 
—(P. 54. 

We think that the new religious 
school which is about to rise will 
have more reason to dread the task 
which Mr. Ruskin here sets them, 
than Raphael have cause to fear any 
such criticisms. “Try to feel that a 
little, and think of it till it is true to 
you.” Try to paint that, ye pre- 
Raphaelites, and when you fail, learn 
the limits of yourart. ‘Poor Simon,” 
too; try to paint him, as he “ tightens 
his fisher’s coat,” “dashes in over 
the nets,” swims “those hundred 
yards,” and staggers “ to his knees 
on the beach.” Yes! ye Brethren, 
try to paint him “all dripping still, 
shivering, and amazed.” Yes, paint 
it all, without omitting a single de- 
tail of time, place, or circumstance— 
paint it just as it took place. Then, 
O Brethren, to you will belong, in the 
words of Mr. Ruskin, the honour of 
having formed “the first foundation 
that has been ever laid for true sacred 
art.” Well has it been said “ that 
religious art, at once complete and 
sincere, never yet has existed.”— 
(P. 60.) 

But, notwithstanding all that may 
be urged to the contrary, Mr. Ruskin 
i3 a great man, and this volume is a 
great work, not less by virtue of the 
import of its truths than by the 
magnitude of its errors, Both Mr. 
Ruskin and his works prove them- 


selves to possess specially the stamp 
and vitality of genius, in that extrava- 
gances, which would assuredly have 
annihilated an ordinary writer, throw 
around him and his speculations an 
alluring eclat. We have thought it 
imperative that we should expose 
some of the fallacies which run through 
this volume, and perhaps it is now 
scarcely needful that we should 
dwell on its truths and _ beauties. 
We desire, however, not to be misun- 
derstood. We therefore frankly de- 
clare that in the reading of this work 
we have derived delight and instruc- 
tion. The subjects discussed are 
lofty and profound, penetrating deep 
into the hidden mysteries of human- 
ity, soaring high into the heavens of 
fancy and imagination, seeking and 
sifting into the obstinate question- 
ings which beset man, art, and na- 
ture. In the conduct of his argu- 
ment he calls to his aid the best in- 
tellects. Homer carries him to the 
council of the gods, takes him again 
to earth, and shows him that the 
Greeks themselves were godlike, and 
“lived in all things a healthy and, 
in a certain degree, a perfect life,” 
nature with them becoming herself 
subservient and secondary to man— 
in her spiritual aspect to be worship- 
ed as the river god or Pan of the 
forest —in her material not “the 
thing of beauty” to be looked on 
with delight, but a commodity for 
use, yielding corn to nourish, and 
wine to gladden. Dante in like man- 
ner is the voice which gives the 
medieval ages an expression; the 
dawning of emotions, unknown in 
classic times, finding through him, 
in their maturity, earnest and full 
manifestation. Nature, which with the 
Greeks was a mere farm for food, 
now became a garden of lilies and 
roses, carpeted with gay flowers for 
fair feet to~dance on. Mountains, 
which to the Greeks had been a 
dread, because uninhabitable and 
barren, were now shrouded with the 
sanctity of solitade—the chosen re- 
treat for prayer and meditation, 
where God gave the law to Israel, 
and Christ spake with Moses and 
Elias. What a contrast, again, be- 
tween the city palace of the Greek 
and the loneliness of baronial life. 
Contrast the medieval baron, “ nested 
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on his solitary jut of crag,” “ passing 
the years of his life in lionlike isola- 
tion; the village inhabited by his 
retainers, straggling indeed about 
the slopes of the rocks at his feet, but 
his own dwelling standing gloomily 
apart between them and the uncom- 
pauionable clouds”; contrast, we say, 
this medieval baron with “the noble 
who lived among the bright marble 
porticoes of the Greek groups of temple 
or palace. To the Greek, again, “a 
voyage to Egypt or the Hellespont 
was the subject of lasting fame and 
fable,” but ‘to the medieval knight 
from Scottish moor to Syrian sand, 
the world was one great exercise- 
ground or field of adventure.” 


“Frequently alone —or if accom- 
panied, for the most part only by re- 
tainers of lower rank, incapable of enter- 
ing into complete sympathy with any of 
his thoughts—he must have been com- 
pelled often to enter into dim com- 
panionship with the silent nature around 
him, and must assuredly sometimes have 
talked to the wayside flowers of his love, 
and to the fading clouds of his ambi- 
tion.”—(P. 201.) 


The Greeks peopled the rivers, 
lakes, woods, with minor deities; in 
our day, on the other hand, we infuse 
into nature the emotion of our own 
egotism. The Greeks were compara- 
tively cold, hence in art “the classic” 
implies the frigid; but we, though 
living in a northern latitude, are 
more tropical in the growth of our 
emotions, and hence poetry and the 
plastic arts have in our days tended 
to “the romantic.” Nature is no 
longer the God standing afar off, 
but the confiding friend and lover 
with whom, after the fierce strife of 
daily life, we may, in the quiet of the 
evening, take sweet counsel. Nature 
in such hours becomes a portion of 
ourselves, and she of us; we becom- 
ing more tranquil and resigned, and she 
in our fancy vision taking on, through 
kindred sympathy, the aspect of our 
thoughts—the colouring of our emo- 
tions. Hence the sobbing and sigh- 
ing of the wave as it falls on the 
breast of the awaiting shore, or the 
lightsome dance of the sportive 
ripple as it greets the pebbly beach 
in laughter; hence the moaning 


and wailing of the wind stealing as 
a robber through the casement of 


wretched penury, wakeful through 
the long night of sickness—or the 
sunny breeze which brings love-grect- 
ings from every flower, and finds in 
every leaf a harp on which to beat 
the melody of nature. Now, we can- 
not but think that Mr. Ruskin, in 
his thought-suggestive chapter on 
what he terms “the Pathetic Fal- 
lacy,” does much injustice to this 
sympathetic imagination by which 
man makes nature a partaker of his 
joys and sorrows. If symbolism. be 
something more than childish and 
trifling ingenuity— something better 
than the veiling of truth under ma- 
sonic and convential hieroglyphics— 
if it be instead the revealing of 
truths through natural and appoint- 
ed signs—if it be a universal language 
speaking through nature to the uni- 
versal heart, — if it be the clothing 
of things invisible in outward 
guise, so as to come home to the 
understandings and affections of the 
multitude, then surely, when we 
make nature acquainted with our 
grief, and a sharer in our’ gladness, 
she in turn never forsaking the heart 
which loves her, surely we are not 
guilty of a fallacy ; rather are we 
fulfilling a noble law of our nature, 
and proving in our experience the 
essential oneness of creation. 

This volume is written on the 
understanding that two or more 
negatives shall destroy themselves, 
and that contradictory affirmatives 
shall be resolved by the reader into a 
species of positive negations. We, 
therefore, are reduced to the necessity 
of reaching Mr. Ruskin’s meaning 
through a kind of guess-work com- 
putation. Now, if we may presume, 
through such a process, to arrive at 
his present mental phase, it seems to 
be this: To see is greater than to re- 
flect or to feel; literal unbiased per- 
ception is greater and higher than 
reason, emotion, or passion; that a 
thing seen by means of perception is 
a truth, but, on the contrary, when 
known through the reason, the feel- 
ings, or the passions, it becomes an 
untruth—a “fallacy.” « To this we 
once again answer, that what is true 
to the highest faculties and laws of 
mind, cannot be untrue or fallacious, 
though it be in some measure & 
departure from the mirrored facts of 











material objects. Weak enthusiasm 
about trifles is, of course, indicative 
of a weak intellect ;—a mind which, 
on slight occasions, is thrown off its 
balance, must be unstable in its foun- 
dations. But when the great occa- 
sion does come, the man who, in calm 
consciousness of his own greatness, 
had long preserved his soul in quiet- 
ness, becomes then terribly convulsed ; 
he is the volcano of fire and thunder, 
the tornado, carrying in its course 
destruction. Nevertheless, just in 
proportion as a man is truly great 
and strong, will he reserve within 
himself the power of control; in the 
midst of the tempest he can speak the 
word “ Be calm,” giving for a season 
free rein to passion ; the remainder of 
his wrath he can yet restrain. Thus 
Shakespeare and all greatest minds 
are carried away, but never lost; 
reason is shaken, but not dethroned ; 
the passion is not torn to tatters— 
the car not dashed to pieces in its 
descent. Now, we are happy to find 
that the usual versatility of Mr. Rug. 
kin’s genius, which ever triumphs in 
self-imposed inconsistencies, enables 
us, in corroboration of these con- 
siderations, to quote the following 
passages, the truth whereof, clear 
and forcible, will carry conviction, 
anything to the contrary _there- 
unto therein contained notwithstand- 
ing :— 

“And thus, in full, there are four 
classes: the men who feel nothing, and 
therefore see truly; the men who feel 
strongly, think weakly, and see untruly 
(second order of poets); the men who 
feel strongly, think strongly, and see 
truly (first order of poets); and the men 
who, strong as human creatures can be, 
are yet submitting to influences stronger 
than they, and see in a sort untruly, be- 
cause what they see is inconceivably 
above them. This last is the usual con- 
dition of prophetic inspiration. ...... 
The difference between the great and less 
man is, on the whole, chiefly in this 
point of alterability..... His mind is 
made up; his thoughts have an ac- 
customed current; his ways are stead- 
fast; it is not this or that new sight 
Which will at once unbalance him. He 
is tender to impressions on the surface, 
like a rock with deep moss upon it; but 
there is too much mass of him to be 
moved. The smaller man, with the 
Same degree of sensibility, is at once 
carried off his feet; he wants to do 
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something he did not want to do before ; 
he views all the universe in a new light 
through his tears; he is gay or enthusi- 
astic, melancholy or passionate, as things 
come and go to him. Therefore, the 
high creative poet might even be thought 
to a great extent impassive (as shallow 
people think Dante stern), receiving, in- 
decd, all feelings to the full, but having 
a great centre of reflection and know- 
ledge, in which he stands serene, and 
watches the feeling, as it were, from far 
off.” —(P. 164.) 


In this volame of “ many things” 
we had marked many beauties and 
extravagancies for quotation or re- 
futation. Among the former, we 
would give the following vision for a 


‘picture, which may serve as a set-off 


to “Achilles Cutting a Pork Chop,” 
and “St. Peter Swimming Ashore” :— 


“Tf” he says, “a really great painter 
would solemnly, and yet fearlessly, cast 
his fancy free in the spiritual world, and 
faithfully follow out such masters of 
that world as Dante and Spenser, there 


‘® seems no limit to the splendour of 


thought which painting might express. 
Consider, for instance, how the ordinary 
personifications of Charity oscillate be- 
tween the mere nurse of many children, 
of Reynolds, and the somewhat painfully 
conceived figure, with flames issuing 
from the heart, of Giotto; and how 
much more significance might be given 
to the representation of Love, by ampli- 
fying with tenderness the thought of 
Dante, ‘Tanta rossa, che a pena fora 
dentro al foco nota,’—so red, that in 
the midst of the fire she could hardly 
have been seen: that is to say, by repre- 
senting the loveliness of her face and 
form as all flushed with glow of crimson 
light, and as she descended through 
heaven, all its clouds coloured by her pre- 
sence as they are by sunset.”—(P. 102.) 


As examples of extravagance, we 
would refer to that notable pas- 
sage of art prudery, in which he 
denounces as sinful, Dannecker’s 
Ariadne, “the amorous shepherd 
and shepherdess, in china, on the 
drawing-room time-piece,” together 
with the lithograph of ‘ the teaching 
of Uncle Tom by Eva,” in which he 
tells us the sentiment “ is complicated 
with that which depends upon Eva’s 
having a dainty foot and a well- 
made satin slipper.”—(P. 68.) As 
another example, inimitable in the 
eloquence of its inanity, we would 
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further refer to the sublime rhapsody 
of five continuous pages devoted to the 
glory of “ gras:.”—(P. 230) Since 
the well-known passage in the Edin- 
burgh Lectures on iron architecture 
and the corner-stone, nothing has 
appeared equally sublime, or, with 
deference we would add, so utterly 
ridiculous. Then, again, with a dog- 
matism in which Mr. Ruskin is 
known to be unrivalled, he denounces 
the present age, its appliances and 
boasted acquisitions. “There never 
yet,” he says, “was a generation 
of men (savage or civilised) who, 
taken as a body, so woefully fulfilled 
the words, ‘having no hope, and 
without God in the world,’ as the 
present civilised European race.” He 
then raises the voice of denunciation 
against the literature and science of 
the day, carrying the fierce war which 
he has hitherto waged against cer- 
tain British artists into the camp of 
living authors, making an unwar- 
rantable onslaught upon the phalanx 
of great minds who lead the van of 
our present civilisation. “ Hence,” 
he says, “nearly all our powerful 
men in this age of the world are un- 
believers, the best of them in doubt 
and misery, the worst in reckless de- 
fiance, the plurality in plodding hesi- 
tation, doing as well as they can 
what practical work lies ready to 
their hands,” &¢—(P. 259.) Mr. 
Ruskin, in growing out of youth, has 
become absolutely medieval, and now 
lives in the poetry and art of Dante 
and Giotto, preaching a righteous 
renunciation of the modern appliances 
of commerce, steam, and science, tell- 
ing the world that it has “made 
its experiments in every possible 
direction but the right one,” (p. 310.) 
He accordingly finds that the me- 
dieval workmen had already, in 
“the ivy-leaf pattern,” reduced the 
“two everlasting laws of beauty to 
their simplest possible exponents,” (p. 
213.) The most vital truths being 
thus discovered and reduced to prac- 
tice, he naturally finds that for mod- 
ern science was reserved only the 
making of catalogues, the writing of 
long names on narrow slips of paper, 
the counting of petals, and the re- 
solving of “all things into atoms and 
numbers,” (p. 314, &c) Again, in 
the spirit of medieval monasticism, 


we are enjoined “to be content with 
as little change as possible ;” he tells 
us that “all travelling becomes dull, 
in exact proportion to its rapidity ;” 
that if our object be to disseminate 
religion, we shall find that “ most of 
the good religious communication 
has been done on foot, and it cannot 
easily be done faster than at foot- 
pace.” With the same anti-modern 
furor and pointed cleverness, we are 
told that “railway travelling is not 
travelling at all;” it is merely “ be- 
ing sent” to a place, and very little 
different from becoming “a parcel ;” 
and that the electric telegraph might 
be “well and convenient,” if we had 
but something to say, (pp. 300 and 
309.) The world is out of joint. The 
medieval monk and times having 
hopelessly passed away, Mr. Ruskin 
is reduced to seek living sympathy 
with “the Red Indian,” “the Chi- 
nese,” and “the Hindoo.” It evi- 
dently still remains a doubtful ques- 
tion in his mind, whether, indeed, 
“the Red Indian” is not living a 
Ngher and more blessed life than the 
“powerful men” of “the present 
civilised European race,”’ the best of 
whom, as we have seen, are “in doubt 
and misery, the worst in reckless de- 
fiance, the plurality in plodding hesi- 
tation, doing as well as they can 
what practical work lies ready to 
their hands.” The advantage, indeed, 
would seem to lie rather on the side 
of the savage. “ Well,” he says, 
“when you have moved your savage, 
and dressed your savage, fed him 
with white bread, and shown him 
how to set a limb—what next? Fol- 
low out that question.”—* Suppose 
you have put the Red Indian in tight 
shoes, taught the Chinese how to 
make Wedgwood ware, and to paint 
it with colours that will rub off, and 
persuaded all Hindoo women that it 
is more pious to torment their bus- 
bands into graves than to burn them- 
selves at the barial—what next?’ 
Why, the conclusion of this wearied 
burden of complaint against the age 
upou which Mr. Ruskin finds himself 
cast, seems summed up in the follow- 
ing moralising truism—so true in it- 
self, so false in its application—that 
“to watch the corn grow and the 
blossoms set, to draw hard breath 
over ploughshare or spade, to read, 
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to think, to love, to hope, to pray— 
these are the things that make men 
happy; they have always had the 
power of doing these, they never will 
have power todo more. The world’s 
prosperity or adversity depends upon 
our knowing and teaching these few 
things ; but upon iron, or glass, or 
electricity, or steam, in no wise.”— 
(P. 310.) 

Thus commencing with “ High 
Art,” and “the Grand Style,” as 
means for exciting to noble emotion, 
we have attempted to follow Mr. 
Ruskin in his headlong steeple-chase 
through the obscurity and broken 
ground of darker centuries, till at 
length we find him pausing on the 
macadamised roads and iron rails of 
this nineteenth century. We have 
seen that in this arduous pursuit of 
“Truth,” with High Art as his goal, 
he has driven many a hobby to the 
death. By a natural reaction towards 
the end of the present volume, he 
seeks for “refreshment,” and “ takes 
a quiet walk along not more than 
ten or twelve miles of road a-day.” 
This, it would appear, is now deemed 
the narrow way in which the chosen 
must walk who would attain to the 
“Grand Style.” We are not without 
our forebodings, indeed, that Mr. Rus- 
kin’s art-progress through Europe in 
search of the sublime may at length 
find a fitting termination as he “ takes 
a quiet walk” into some wayside 
monastery, turns over the pages of 
some time-forgotten missal, and dis- 
covers a purely ideal landscape, with 
purely ideal figures—ideal, yet true, 
and above all “ symbolic,” the back- 
ground gold, the whole picture bla- 
zoned in brightest purple, blue, red, 
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and golden-yellow, without the “ vul- 
garity, dulness, or impiety” of a single 
shadow or neutral tint.—(See pp. 207, 
225, 263.) Raphael’s “ Charge to 
Peter” was, as we have seen, “ infi- 
nite monstrosity and hypocrisy ;” 
“the grand style” is missal painting. 
In conclusion, we have endeavoured 
to administer impartial justice both to 
Mr. Ruskin and to the public—to Mr. 
Ruskin, in fully admitting the origi- 
nality of his genius, and the richness 
of his acquired resources; to the 
public, in warning them against his 
dogmatic paradoxes and his tempt- 
ing fallacies. There are many who 
would place Mr. Ruskin among the 
fixed stars-in the heavens, or indeed 
make him the central pole-star in the 
firmament. Some, however, finding 
it difficult to revolve round his axis— 
discovering, moreover, that he him- 
self takes on an eccentric motion of 
his own — are compelled to class 
him among comets, carrying conster- 
nation and firebrands through the 
sky. Others, again, on closer obser- 
vation, finding his movements defy 
calculation, place him in the category 
of meteors and falling stars; while 
some, again, seeing only his fitful 
vagaries among the bogs and fens of 
the earth, have deemed him nothing 
better than a will-o’-the-wisp phan- 
tom, alluring the ignorant, and mis- 
leading the benighted traveller. For 
ourselves, we believe he fulfils all 
these offices; that he is the sun to 
illamine earth and sky; and again, 
that his genius, suffering eclipse, or 
serving baser uses, becomes for a sea- 
son but the candle in a dark lantern. 
Better were it did he but know when 
discreetly to place it under a bushel. 
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THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS. 


PART VI. 


CHAPTER XII.—A NEW ERA. 


Ir came to be rather an exciting 
business to Agnes and Marian mak- 
ing their report of what had happened 
at the Willows—for it was difficult 
to. distract Mamma’s attention from 
Sir Langham, and Papa was almost 
angrily interested in everything which 
touched upon Lord Winterbourne. 
Rachel, of course, was @ very pro- 
minent figure in their picture; but 
Mrs. Atheling was still extremely 
doubtful, and questioned much whe- 
ther it was proper to permit such an 
acquaintance to her daughters. She 
“Was very particular in her inquiries 
concerning this poor girl—much ap- 
proved of Rachel’s consciousness of 
her own equivocal position—thought 
it “a very proper feeling,” and re- 
ceived evidence with some solemnity 
as to her “ manners” and “ principles.” 
The girls described their friend ac- 
cording to the best of their ability ; 
but as neither of them had any great 
insight into character, we will not 
pretend to say that their audience 
were greatly enlightened,— and ex- 
tremely doubtful was the mind of 
Mrs. Atheling. “My dear, I might 
be very sorry for her, but it would 
not be proper for me to forget you in 
my sympathy for her,” said Mamma, 
gravely and with dignity. Like so 
many tender-hearted mothers, Mrs. 
Atheling took great credit to herself 
for an imaginary severity, and made 
up her mind that she was proof to the 
assaults of pity—she who at the bot- 
tom was the most credulous of all, 
when she came to hear a story of dis- 
tress. 

And Papa, who had been moved 
at once to forbid their acquaintance 
with children of Lord Winterbourne’s, 
changed his mind, and became very 
much interested when he heard of 
Rachel’s horror of the supposed rela- 
tionship. When they came to this 
part of the story, Mrs. Atheling was 
scandalised, but Papa was full of pity. 
He said, “Poor child!” softly, and 
with emotion ; while Charlie pricked 


his big ear to listen, though no one 
was favoured with the sentiments on 
this subject of the big boy. 

“ And about the Rector and the 
old lady who lives at Abingford— 
papa, why did you never tell us about 
these people?” said Marian; “for I 
am sure you must know very well 
who Aunt Bridget’s neighbours were 
in the Old Wood Lodge.” 

“T know nothing about the 
Riverses,” said Papa hastily — and 
Mr. Atheling himself, sober-minded 
man though he was, grew red with 
an angry glow—* there was a time 
when I hated the name,” he added 
in an impetuous and rapid under- 
tone, and then he looked up as though 
he was perfectly aware of the restrain- 
ing look of caution which his wife 
immediately turned upon him. 

“Such neighbours as are proper 
for us you will find out when we get 
there,” said Mrs. Atheling quietly. 
“ Papa has not been at Winterbourne 
for twenty years, and we have had 
too many things to think of since 
then to remember people whom we 
scarcely knew.” 

“Then, I suppose since papa hated 
the name once, and Rachel hates it 
now, they must be a very wicked 
family,” sald Marian ; “ but 1 hope the 
Rector is not very bad, for Agnes’s 
sake. 

This little piece of malice called 
for instant explanation, and Marian 
was very peremptorily checked by 
father and mother, “A girl may say 
a foolish thing to other girls,” said 
Mamma, “and I am afraid this 
Rachel, poor thing, must have been 
very badly brought up; but you 
ought to know better than to repeat 
a piece of nonsense like that.” 

“When are we to go, mamma?” 
said Agnes, coming in to cover the 
blush, half of shame and half of dis- 
pleasure, with which Marian sub- 
mitted to this reproof; “ it is August 
now, and soon it will be autumn in- 
stead of summer: we shall be going 
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out of town when all the fashionable 
people go—but I would rather it was 
May.” 

‘Tt cannot be May this year,” said 
Mrs. Atheling, involuntarily brighten- 
ing ; “ but Papa is to take a holiday 
—three weeks; my dears, I do not 
think I have been so pleased at any- 
thing since Bell and Beau.” 

Since Bell and Beau! what an 
era that was! And this, too, was a 
new beginning, perhaps more mo- 
mentous, though not such a sweet 
and great revulsion, out of the dark- 
ness into the light. Mamma’s man- 
ner of dating her joys cast them all 
back into thought and quietness ; 
and Agnes’s heart beat high with a 
secret and mercenary pleasure, ex- 
ulting like a miser over her hundred 
and fifty pounds. At this moment, 
and at many another moment when 
the young author had clean forgotten 
Hope Hazlewood, the thought came 
upon her with positive delight of the 
little hoard in Papa’s hands, safely 
laid up in the office, one whole 
hundred pounds’ worth of family good 
and gladness still; for, she had not 
the same elevated regard for art as 
her sister’s American admirer—she 
was not by any means, in her own 
estimation, or in anybody else’s, a 
representative woman; and Agnes, 
who began already to think rather 
meanly of Hope Hazlewood, and 
press on with the impatience of 
genius towards a higher excellence, 
had the greatest satisfaction possible 
in the earnings of her gentle craft— 
was it an ignoble delight ? 

The next morning the two girls, 
with prudence and caution, began an 
attack upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer touching the best room. 
At first Mrs. Atheling was entirely 
horrified at their extravagant ideas. 
The best room!—what could be de- 
sired that was not already attained in 
that most respectable apartment? 
but the young rebels held their 
ground. Mamma put down her 
work upon her knee, and listened 
to them quietly. It was not a good 


sign—she made no interruption as 
they spoke of mirrors and curtains, 
carpets and ottomans, couches and 
easy-chairs: she heard them all to 
the end with unexampled patience— 
she only said, “ My dears, when you 
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are done I -will tell you what I have 
to say.” 

What she did say was conclusive 
upon the subject, though it was met 
by many remonstrances. ‘‘We are 
going to the Old Wood Lodge,” said 
Mrs. Atheling, “and I promise you 
you shall go into Oxford when we 
are there, and get some: things to 
make old Aunt Bridget’s parlour look 
a little more like yourselves: but even 
ahundred pounds, though it is quite 
a little fortune, will not last for ever 
—and to furnish two rooms! My 
dears, you do not know any better; 
but, of course, it is quite ridiculous, 
and cannot be done.” 

Thus ended at present their plan 
for making a little drawing-room out 
of the best room ; for Mamma’s judg- 
ment, though it was decisive, was 
reasonable, and they could make no 
stand against it. They did all they 
could do under the circumstances ; 
for the first time, and with compinc- 
tion, they secretly instructed Susan 
against the long-standing general 
order of the head of the house. 
Strangers were no longer to be ush- 
ered into the sacred stranger’s apart- 
ment; but before Susan had any 
chance of obeying these schismatical 
orders, Agnes and Marian themselves 
were falling into their old familiarity 
with the old walls and the sombre 
furniture, and were no longer dis- 
posed to criticise, especially as all 
their minds and all their endeavours 
were at present set upon the family 
holiday—the conjoint household visit 
to the country—the glorious prospect 
of taking possession of the old ood 
Lodge. 

In Bellevue, Chariie alone was to 
be left behind—Charlie, who had not 
been long enough in Mr. Foggo’s 
office to ask for a holiday, and who 
did not want one very much, if truth 
must be told; for neither early hours 
nor late hours told upon the iron con- 
stitution of the big boy. When they 
pitied him who must stay behind, the 
young gentleman said, “ Stuff! Susan, 

suppose, can make my coffee as well 
as any of you,” said Charlie; but 
nobody was offended that he limited 
the advantages of their society to 
coffee-making ; and even Mrs. Athel- 
ing, in spite of her motherly anxieties, 
left her house and her son with com- 
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fortable confidence. Harm might 
happen to the house, Susan being in 
it, who was by no means so careful 
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as she ought to be of her fire and her 
candle; but nobody feared any harm 
to the heir and hope of the house. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE OLD WOOD LODGE, 


And it was late in August, a sultry 
day, oppressive and thundery, when 
this little family of travellers made 
their first entry into the Old Wood 
Lodge. 

It stood upon the verge of a wood, 
and the side of a hill, looking down 
into what was not so much a valley 
as a low amphitheatre, watered by a 
maze of rivers, and -centred in a 
famous and wonderful old town. The 
trees behind the little house had 
burning spots of autumn colour here 
and there among the masses of green 
—colour which scareely bore its due 
weight and distinction in the tremu- 
lous pale atmosphere which waited 
for the storm; and the leaves cowered 
and shivered together, and one terri- 
fied bird flew wildly in among them, 
seeking refuge. Under the shadow 
of three trees stood the low house of 
two stories, half stone and half tim- 
ber, with one quaint projecting win- 
dow in the roof, and a luxuriant 
little garden round it. But it was 
impossible to pause, as the new pro- 
prietors intended to have done, to 
note all the external features of their 
little inheritance. They hurried in, 
eager to be under shelter before the 
thunder; and as Mrs. Atheling, some- 
what timid of it, hurried over the 
threshold, the first big drops fell 
heavily among the late roses which 
covered the front of the house. They 
were all awed by the coming storm ; 
and they were not acquainted any of 
them with the louder crash and fiercer 
blaze of a thunderstorm in the coun- 
try. They came hastily into Miss 
Bridget’s little parlour, scarcely seeing 
what like it was, as the ominous still 
darkness gathered in the sky—and 
sat down, very silently, in corners, all 
except Mr. Atheling, whose duty it 
was to be courageous, and who was 
neither so timid as his wife, nor so 
sensitive as his daughters. Then 
came the storm in earnest — wild 
lightening rending the black sky in 
sheets and streams of flames—fear- 
ful cannonades of thunder, nature’s 


grand forces besieging some rebelli- 
ous city in the skies. Then gleams 
of light shone wild and ghastly in all 
the pallid rivers, and lighted up with 
an eerie illumination the spires and 
pinnacles of the picturesque old town; 
and the succeeding darkness pressed 
down like a positive weight upon the 
Old Wood Lodge and its new in- 
mates, who scarcely perceived yet the 
old furniture of the old sitting-room, 
or the trim old maid of Miss Bridget 
Atheling curtseying at the door. 

“ A strange welcome!” said Papa, 
hastily retreating from the window, 
where he had just been met and half 
blinded by a sudden flash; and 
Mamma gathered her babies under 
her wings, and called to the girls to 
come closer to her, in that one safe 
corner which was neither near the 
window, the fireplace, nor the door. 

Yes, it was a strange welcome— 
and the mind of Agnes, imaginative 
and rapid, threw an eager glance into 
the future out of that corner of safety 
and darkness. A thunderstorm, a 
convulsion of nature! was there any 
fitness in this beginning? They were 
as innocent a household as ever came 
into a countryside; but who could 
tell what should happen to them 
there? 

Some one else seemed to share the 
natural thought. “I wonder, mam- 
ma, if this is all for us,” whispered 
Marian, half frightened, half jesting. 
“Are we to make a great revolution 
in Winterbourne? It looks like it, to 
see this storm.” 

But Mrs, Atheling, who thought it 
profane to show any levity during a 
thunderstorm, checked her pretty 
daughter with a peremptory “ Hush, 
child!” and drew her babies closer 
into her arms. Mrs. Atheling’s 
thoughts had no leisure to stray to 
Winterbourne; save for Charlie—and 
it was not to be supposed that this 
same thunder threatened Bellevue— 
all her anxieties were here. 

But as the din out of doors calmed 
down, and even as the girls became 
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accustomed to it, and were able to 
share in Papa’s calculations as to the 
gradual retreat of the thunder as it 
rolled farther and farther away, they 
began to find out and notice the 
room within which they had crowded. 
It had only one window, and was 
somewhat dark, the small panes being 
overhung and half obscured by a wild 
forest of clematis, and sundry stray 
branches, still bristling with buds, of 
that pale monthly rose with ever- 
green leaves, which covered half the 
front of the house. The fireplace 
had a rather fantastic grate of clear 
steel, with bright brass ornaments, 
so clear and so resplendent as it only 
could be made by the labour of years, 
and was filled, instead of a fire, with 
soft green moss, daintily ornamented 
with the yellow everlasting flowers. 
Hannah did not know that these 
were immortelles, and consecrated to 
the memory of the dead. It was only 
her rural and old-maidenly fashion of 
decoration, for the same little rust- 
ling posies, dry and unfading, were 
in the little flower-glasses on the 
high mantel-shelf, before the little 
old dark-complexioned mirror, with 
little black-and-white transparencies 
set in the slender gilding of its frame, 
which reflected nothing but a slope 
of the roof, and one dark portrait 
hanging as high up as itself upon the 
opposite wall. It put the room oddly 
out of proportion, this mirror at- 
tracting the eye to its high strip of 
light, and deluding the unwary to 
many a stumble; and Agnes already 
sat fixedly looking at it, and at the 
dark and wrinkled portrait reflected 
from the other wall. 

Before the fireplace, where there 
was no fire, stood a large old-fashioned 
easy-chair, with no one in it. Are you 
very sure there is no one in it?—for 
Papa himself has a certain awe of 
that strangely placed seat, which 
seems to have stood before that same 
fireplace for many a year. In the 
twilight, Agnes, if you were alone— 
you, who of all the family are most 
inclined to a little visionary supersti- 
tion, you would find it very hard to 
keep from trembling, or to persuade 
yourself that Miss Bridget was not 
there, where she had spent half a life- 
he sitting in that heavy old easy- 
chair. 
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The carpet was a faded but rich 
and soft old Turkey carpet, the fur- 
niture was slender and spider-legged, 
made of old bright mahogany, as 
black and as polished as ebony. 
There was an old cabinet in one 
corner, with brass rings and orna- 
ments; and in another an old musical 
instrument, of which the girls were 
not learned enough to know the pre- 
cise species, though it belonged to 
the genus piano. The one small 
square table in the middle of the 
room was covered with a table-cover, 
richly embroidered, but the silk was 
faded, and the bits of gold were black 
and dull; and there were other little 
tables, round and square, with spiral 
legs and a tripod of feet, one holding 
a china jar, one a big book, and one 
a case of stuffed birds. On the whole, 
the room had somewhat the look of 
a rather refined and very prim old 
lady. The things in it were all 
of a delicate kind and antique fa- 
shion. It was not in the slightest 
degree like these fair and fresh young 
girls, but on the whole it was a 
place of which people like those, 
with a wholesome love of ances- 
try, had very good occasion to be 

roud. 

And at the door stood Hannah, in 
a black gown and great white apron, 
smoothing down the same with her 
hands, and bobbing a kindly curtsey. 
Hannah’s eyes were running over 
with delight and anxiety to get at 
Bell and Beau. She passed over all 
the rest of the family to yearn over 
the little ones. “Eh, bless us!” 
cried Hannah, as, the thunder over, 
Mrs. Atheling began to bestir herself 
—‘“children in the house!” It was 
something almost too ecstatic for her 
elderly imagination. She volunteered 
to carry them both up-stairs with the 
most eager attention. “I ain’t so 
much used to childer,” said Hannah, 
“but, bless ye, ma’am, I love um all 
the same ;” and with an instinctive 
knowledge of this love, Beau conde- 
scended to grasp Hannah’s spotless 


white apron, and Bell to mount into 
her arms. Then the whole family 
procession went up-stairs to look at 
the bedrooms—the voices of the girls 
and the sweet chorus of the babies 
making the strangest echoes in the 
lonely house. Hannah acknowledged 
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afterwards, that half with grief for 
Miss Bridget, and half with joy of this 
new life beginning, it would have 


CHAPTER XIV.—WITHIN 


The upper floor of the Old Wood 
Lodge consisted of three rooms ; one 
as large as the parlour down stairs, 
one smaller, and one, looking to the 
back, very small indeed. The little 
one was a lumber room, and quite 
unfurnished ; the other two were in 
perfeet accordance with the sitting- 
room. The best bedroom contained 
a bed of state, with very slender fluted 
pillars of the same black ebony-like 
wood, lifting on high a solemn canopy 
of that ponderous substance called 
moreen, and still to be found in 
country inns and seaside lodgings— 
the colour dark green, with a binding 
of faded violet. Hangings of the 
same darkened the low broad lattice 
window, and chairs of the same were 
ranged like ghosts along the wall. 
It was rather a funereal apartment, 
and the eager investigators were 
somewhat relieved to find an old- 
fashioned “tent,” with hangings of 
old chintz, gay with gigantic flowers, 
in the next room. But the windows! 
—the broad plain lying low down at 
their feet, twinkling to the first faint 
sun-ray which ventured out after the 
storm—the cluster of spires and 
towers over which the light brightened 
and strengthened, striking bold upon 
the heavy dome which gave a pon- 
derous central point to the landscape, 
and splintering into a million rays 
from the pinnacles of Magdalen and 
St. Mary’s noble spire, all wet and 
gleaming with the thunder rain. 
What a scene it was !—how the pass- 
ing light kindled all the wan waters, 
and singled out, for a momentary 
illumination, one after another of the 
lesser landmarks of that world un- 
known. These gazers were not 
skilled to distinguish between Gothic 
sham and Gothic real, nor knew 
much of the distinguishing differences 
of noble and ignoble architecture. 
After all, at this distance, it did not 
much matter—for one by one, as the 
sunshine found them out, they rose 
up from the gleaming mist, pictu- 
resque and various, like the fairy 
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been a great relief to her to sit down 
upon the attic stairs and have “a 
good cry.” 


AND WITHOUT. 


towers and distant splendours of a 
morning dream. 

“T told you it was pretty, Agnes,” 
said Mr. Atheling, who felt himself 
the exhibitor of the whole scene, and 
looked on with delight at the success 
of his private view. Papa, who was 
to the manner born, felt himself 
applauded in the admiration of 
his daughters, and carried Beau 


“upon his shoulder down the creaking 


narrow staircase, with a certain pride 
and exultation, calling the reluctant 
girls to follow him. For lo upon 
Miss Bridget’s centre table was laid 
out “such a tea!” as Hannah in all 
her remembrance had never produced 
before. Fresh home-made cakes, 
fresh little pats of butter from the 
nearest farm—cream! and to crown 
all, a great china dish full of the last 
of the strawberries, blushing behind 
their fresh wet leaves. Hannah, 
when she had lingered as long as her 
punctilious good-breeding would per- 
mit, and long enough to be very 
wrathful with Mrs. Atheling for in- 
tercepting a shower of strawberries 
from the plates of Bell and Beau, 
retired to her kitchen slowly, and 
drawing a chair before the fire, though 
the evening still was sultry, threw 
her white apron over her head, and 
had her deferred and relieving “cry.” 
“Bless you, I'll love um all,” said 
Hannah, with a succession of sobs, 
addressing either herself or some un- 
seen familiar, with whom she was in 
the habit of holding long conversa- 
tions. “But it ain’t Miss Bridget— 
that’s the truth!” 

The ground was wet, the trees were 
damp, everything had been deluged 
with the shower of the thunderstorm, 
and Mrs. Atheling did not at all think 
it prudent that her daughters should 
go out, —} she yielded to them. 
They went first through. the fertile 
garden, where Marian thought “ every- 
thing” grew—but were obliged to 
pause in their researches and some- 
what ignorant guesses what every- 
thing was, by the unknown charm of 
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that sweet rural atmosphere “ after 
the rain.’ Though it was very near 
sunset, the birds were all a-twitter in 
the neighbouring trees, and every- 
where around them rose such a breath 
of fragrance — open-air fragrance, 
fresh and cool ph sweet, as different 
from the incense of Mrs. Edgerley’s 
conservatory asit was from anything 
in Bellevue. Running waters trickled 
somewhere out of sight—it was only 
the “running of the paths after rain ;” 
and ‘yonder like a queen, sitting low 
in a sweet humility, was the silent 
town, with all its crowning towers. 
The sunshine, which still lingered on 
Hannah’s projecting window in the 
roof, had left Oxford half an hour 
ago—and down over the black dome, 
the heaven-y-piercing spire and lofty 
cupol# came soft and grey the sha- 
dow of the night. 

But behind them, through a thick 
network of foliage, there were gleams 
and sparkles of gold, touching ten- 
derly some favourite leaves with a 
green like the green of spring, and 
throwing the rest into a shadowy 
blackness against the halfsmothered 
light. Marian ran into the house to 
call Hannah, begging her to guide 
them up into the wood. Agnes, less 
curious, stood with her hand upon 
the gate, looking down over this 
wonderful valley, and wondering if she 
had not seen it some time in a dream. 

“Bless you, miss, if it was to the 
world’s end!” cried Hannah; “ but 
it ain’t fit for walking, no more nor 
a desert; the roads is woeful by 
Badgeley ; look you here!—nought in 
this wide world but mud and clay.” 

Marian looked in dismay at the 
muddy road. “It will not be dry 
for a week,” said the disappointed 
beauty ; “but, Hannah, come here, 
now that I have got you out, and tell 
us what every place is—Agnes, here’s 
Hannah—and, if you please, which is 
the village, and which is the Hall, 
and where is the Old Wood House ?” 

‘*Do you see them white chim- 
neys—and smokes?” said Hannah; 
“ they’re a-cooking their dinner just, 
though tea-time’s past — that’s the 
Rector’s, But, bless your heart, you 
ain’t likely to see the Hall from here. 
There’s all the park and all the trees 
atween us and my lord’s.” 

“Do the people like him, Hannah ?” 


asked Agnes abruptly, thinking of 
her friend. 

Hannah paused with a look of 
alarm. “The people—don’t mind 
nothink about him” said THannah 
slowly. ‘ Bless us, miss, you gave 
me such a turn!” 

Agnes looked curiously iu the old 
woman’s face to see what the occa- 
sion of this “turn” might be. 
Marian, paying no such attention, 
leaned over the low mossy gate, 
looking in the direction of the Old 
Wood House. They were quite dis- 
posed to enjoy the freedom of the 
“country,” and were neither shawled 
nor bonneted, though the fresh dewy 
air began to feel the chill of night. 
Marian leaned out over the gate, 
with her little hand thrust up under 
her hair, looking into the distance 
with her ‘beautiful smiling eyes. 
The read which passed this gate was 
a grassy and almost terraced path, 
used by very few people, and dis- 
appearing abruptly in an angle just 
after it had passed the Lodge. ghd- 
denly emerging from this angle, 
with a step which fell noiselessly on 
the wet grass, meeting the startled 
gaze of Marian in an instantaneous 
and ghost-like appearance, came forth 
what she could see only as, against 
the light, the figure of a man, hast- 
ening towards the high-road. He 
also seemed to start as he perceived 
the young unknown figures in the 
garden, but his course was too rapid 
to permit any interchange of curio- 
sity. Marian did not think he look- 


ed at her at all as she withdrew. 


hastily from the gate, and he cer- 
tainly did not pause an instant in 
his rapid walk; but as he passed he 
lifted his hat—a singular gesture 
of courtesy, addressed to no one, 
like the salutation of a young king— 
and disappeared in another moment 
as suddenly as he came, Agnes, 
attracted by her sister’s low uncon- 
scious exclamation, saw him as well 
as Marian—and saw him as little— 
for neither knew anything at all 
of his appearance, save so far as a 
vague idea of height, rapidity—and 
the noble small head, for an instant 
uncovered, impressed their imagina- 
tion. Both paused with a breathless 
impulse of respect, and a slight 
apprehensiveness, till they were sure 
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he must be out of hearing, and then 
both turned to Hannah, standing in 
the shadow and the twilight, and 
growing gradually indistinct all but 
her white apron, with one unanimous 
exclamation, “ Who is that ?” 
Hannah smoothed down her apron 
once more, and made another bob 
of a courtsey, apparently intended for 
the stranger. “ Miss,” said Hannah, 
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gravely, “that’s Mr. Louis—bless his 
heart !” 

Then the old woman turned and 
went in, leaving the girls by them- 
selves in the garden. They were a 
little timid of the great calm and si- 
lence ; they almost fancied they were 
“ by themselves,”—not in the garden 
only, but in this whole apparent 
noiseless world. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE PARLOUR. 


And with an excitement which they 
could not control, the two girls hast- 
ened in to the Old Lodge, and to 
Miss Bridget’s dim parlour, where 
the two candles shed their faint sum- 
mer-evening light over Mr. Atheling 
reading an old .newspaper, and 
Mamma reclining in the great old 
easy-chair. The abstracted mirror, 
as loftily withdrawn from common 
life as Mr. Endicott, refused to give 
any reflection of these good people 
sitting far below in their middle- 
aged and respectable quietness, but 
owned a momentary vision of Agnes 
and Marian, as they came in witha 
little haste and eagerness at the half- 
open door. 

But, after all, to be very much 
excited, to hasten in to tell one’s 
father and mother, with the heart 
beating faster than usual against 
one’s breast, and to have one’s story 
calmly received with an “Indeed, my 
dear !” is rather dampening to youth- 
ful enthusiasm; and really, to tell 
the truth, there was nothing at all 
extraordinary in the fact of Louis 
passing by a door so near the great 
house which was his own distasteful 
home. It was not at all a marvel- 
lous circumstance; and as for his 
salutation, though that was remark- 
able, and caught their imaginations, 
Marian whispered that she had no 
doubt it was Louis’s “ way.” 

They began, accordingly, to look 
at the slender row of books in one 
small open shelf above the little 
cabinet. The books were in old rich 
bindings, and were of a kind of 
reading quite unknown to Agnes 
and Marian. There were two (odd) 
volumes of the Spectator, Rasselas, 
the Poems of Shenstone, the Sermons 
of Blair; besides these, a French 


copy of Thomas-ia-Kempis, the Holy 
Living and Dying of Jeremy Taylor, 
and one of the quaint little books 
of Sir Thomas Brown. Thrust in 
hastily besides these ancient and 
well-attired volumes were two which 
looked surreptitious, and which were 
consequently examined with the 
greatest eagerness. One turned out, 
somewhat disappointingly, to be a 
volume of Italian exercises, an old, 
old school book, inscribed, in a small, 
pretty, but somewhat faltering femi- 
nine handwriting —handwriting of 
the last century—with the name of 
Anastasia Rivers, with a B. A. be- 
neath, which doubtless stood for 
Bridget Atheling, though it seemed 
to imply, with a kindly sort of 
blundering comicality sad enough 
now, that Anastasia Rivers, though 
she was no great hand at her exer- 
cises, had taken a degree. The other 
volume was of more immediate 
interest. It was one of those good 
and exemplary novels, ameliorated 
Pamelas, which virtuous old ladies 
were wont to put into the hands of 
virtuous young ones, and which was 
calculated to “instruct as well as to 
amuse” the unfortunate mind of 
youth. Marian seized upon this 
Fatherless Fanny with an instant 
appropriation, and in ten mioutes 
was deep in its endless perplexities. 
Agnes, who would have been very 
glad of the novel, languidly took 
down the Spectator instead. Yes, 
we are obliged to confess—languidly 
—for, with an excited mind upon a 
lovely summer-night, with all the 
stars shining. without, and only two 
pale candles within, and Mamma 
visibly dropping to sleep in the easy- 
chair—who, we demand, would not 
prefer, even to Steele and Addison, 
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the mazy mysteries of the Minerva 
Press ? 

And Agnes did not get on with her 
reading; she saw visibly before her 
eyes Marian skimming with an eager 
interest the pages of her novel. 
She heard Papa rustling his news- 
paper, watched the faint flicker of 
the candles, and was aware of the 
very gentle nod by which Mamma 
gave evidence of the condition of her 
thoughts. Agnes’s imagination, never 
averse to wandering, ap ay off into 
speculations concerning the old lady 
and her old pupil, and all the life, 
unknown and unrecorded, which 
had happed within these quiet walls. 
Altogether it was somewhat hard to 
understand the connection between 
the Athelings and the Riverses— 
whether some secret of family history 
lay involved in it, or if it was only 
the familiar bond formed a genera- 
tion ago between teacher and child. 
And this Louis!—his sudden appear- 
ance and disappearance—his princely 
recognition as of new subjects. Agnes 
made nothing whatever of her Spec- 
tator—her mind was possessed and 
restless — and by-and-by, curious, 
impatient, and a little excited, she 
left the room with an idea of hasten- 
ing up-stairs to the chamber window, 
and looking out upon the night. But 
the door of the kitchen stood in- 
vitingly open, and Hannah, who had 
been waiting, slightly expectant of 
some visit, was to be seen within, 
rising up hastily with old-fashioned 
respect and a little wistfulness. Ag- 
nes, though she was a young lady of 
literary tastes, and liked to look out 
upon moon and stars with the vague 
‘sentiment’ of youth, had, notwith- 
standing, a wholesome relish for 
gossip, and was more pleased with 
talk of other people than we are dis- 
posed to confess; so she had small 
hesitation in changing her course 
and joining Hannah—that homely 
Hannah bobbing her odd little curt- 
sey, and smoothing down her bright 
white apron, in the full glow of the 
kitchen-fire. 
~ This kitchen was indeed the only 
really bright room in the Old Wood 
Lodge, having one strip of carpet only 
on its white and sanded floor, a large 
deal table, white and spotless, and 
wooden chairs hard and clear as 
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Hannah’s own toil-worn but most 
kindly hands. There was an old- 
fashioned settle by the chimney cor- 
ner, a small bit of looking-glass 
hanging up by the window, and 
gleams of ruddy copper, and homely 
covers of white metal, polished as 
bright as silver, ornamenting the 
walls. Hannah wiped a chair which 
needed no wiping, and set it directly 
in front of the fire for “ Miss,” but 
would not on any account be so “un- 
mannerly” as to sit down herself in 
the young lady’s presence. Agnes 
wisely contented herself with leaning 
on the chair, and smiled with a little 
embarrassment at Hannah’s courtesy ; 
it was not at all disagreeable, but it 
was somewhat different from Susan 
at home. 

“T’ve been looking at ’um, miss,” 
said Hannah, “sleeping like angels ; 
there ain’t no difference that I can 
see; they look, as nigh as can be, 
both of an age.” 

“They are twins,” said Agnes, 
fin ding out, with a smile, that Han- 
nah’s thoughts were taken up, not 
about Louis and Rachel, but Bell and 
Beau. 

At this information Hannah bright- 
ened into positive delight. “ Chil- 
der’s ne’er been in this house,” said 
Hannah, “till this day; and twins 
is a double blessing. There ain’t no 
more, miss? But bless us all, the time 
between them darlins and you !” 

“We have one brother, besides— 
and a great many little brothers and 
sisters in heaven,” said Agnes, grow- 
ing very grave, as they all did when. 
they spoke of the dead. 

Hannah drew closer with a sympa- 
thetic curiosity. “ If that ain’t a - 
break, there’s none in this world,” 
said Hannah. “Bless their dear 
hearts, it’s best for them. Was it a 
fever then, miss, or a catching sick- 
ness? Dear, dear, it’s all one, when 
they're gone, what it was.” 

“Hannab, you must never speak of 
it to mamma,” said ; “we 
used to be so sad—so sad! till God 
sent Bell and Beau. Do you know 
Miss Rachel at the Hall? her brother 
and she are twins too.” 

“Yes, miss,” said Hannah, with 
a slight curtsey, and becoming at 
once very laconic. 

“And we know her,” said Agnes, a. 
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little confused by the old woman’s 
sudden quietness. “I suppose that 
was her brother who passed to- 
night.” 

“Ay, poor lad!” Hannah’s heart 
seemed once more a little moved. 
“They say Miss is to be a play-act- 
ress, and I can’t abide her for giving 
in to it; but Mr. Louis, bless him! 
he ought to be a king.” 

“You like him, then?” asked 
Agnes eagerly. 

“Ay, poor boy!” Hannah went 
away hastily to the table, where, in 
a china basin, in their cool crisp 
green, lay the homely salads of the 
garden, about to be arranged for 
supper. A tray covered with a snow- 
white cloth, and a small pile of eggs, 
waited in hospitable preparation for 
the same meal. Hannah, who had 
been so long in possession, felt like a 
humble mistress of the house, exer- 
cising the utmost bounties of her 
hospitality towards her new guests. 
“ Least said’s best about them, dear,” 
said Hannah, growing more familiar 
as she grew a little excited—“ but, 
Lord bless us, it’s enough to craze a 
poor body to see the likes of him, 
with such a spirit, kept out o’ his 
rights.” 

‘“* What are his rights, Hannah ?” 
eried Agnes, with new and anxious 
interest: this threw quite a new light 
upon the subject. 

Hannah turned round a little per- 
plexed. ‘Tell the trath, I dun know 
no more nor a baby,” said Hannah ; 
“but Miss Bridget, she was well ac- 
quaint in all the ways of them, and 
she ever upheld, when his name was 
named, that my lord kep’ him out of 
his rights.” 

“And what did he say?” asked 


Agnes. 

“Nay, child,” said the old wo- 
man, “it ain’t no business of mine 
to tell tales; and Miss Bridget had 
more sense nor all the men of larning 
I ever heard tell of. She knew better 
than to put wickedness into his mind. 
He’s a handsome lad and a kind, is 
Mr. Louis; but I wouldn’t be my 
lord, no, not for all Banburyshire, if 
I'd done that boy a wrong.” 

“Then, do you think Lord Winter- 
bourne has not done him a wrong ?” 
said Agnes, thoroughly bewildered. 
Hannah turned round upon her 
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suddenly, with a handful of herbs 
and a knife in her other hand. 
“Miss, he’s an unlawful child!” 
said Hannah, with the most melo- 
dramatic effectiveness. Agnes invol- 
untarily drew back a step, and felt 
the blood rush to her face. When 
she had delivered herself of this 
startling whisper, Hannah returned 
to her homely occupation, talking in 
an under-tone all the while. 

“ Ay, poor lad, there’s none can 
mend that,” said Hannah ; ‘‘ he’s kep’ 
out of his rights, and ‘never a man 
can help him. If it ain’t enough to 
put him wild, J dun know.” 

* And are you quite sure of that? 
Does everybody think him a son of 
Lord Winterbourne’s?” said Agnes. 

‘Well, miss, my lord’s not like to 
own to it—to shame hisself,” said 
Hannah; “but they’re none so full 
of charity at the Hall as to bother 
with other folkses children. My 
lord’s kep’ him since they were 
babies, and sent the lawyer hisself 
to fetch him when Mr. Louis ran 
away. Bless you, no; there ain’t no 
doubt about it. Whose son else 
could he be?” 

“ But if that was true, he would 
have no rights) And what did Miss 
Bridget mean by rights?” asked 
Agnes, in a very low tone, blushing, 
and half ashamed to speak of such a 
subject at all. 

Hannah, however, who did not 
share in all the opinions of respecta- 
bility, but had a leaning rather, in 
the servant view of the question, to 
the pariah of the great old house, 
took up somewhat sharply this un- 
guarded opinion. ‘ Miss,” said Han- 
nah, “you'll not tell me that there 
ain’t no rights belonging Mr. Louis. 
The queen on the throne would be 
glad of the likes of him for a prince 
and an heir; and Miss Bridget was 
well acquaint in all the ways of the 
Riverses, and was as fine to hear as 4 
printed book: for the matter of that,” 
added Hannah, solemnly, ‘Miss 
Taesie, though she would not go 
through the park gates to save her 


life, had a leaning to Mr. Louis 
too.” 

“ And who is Miss Taesie?” said 
Anges. 


“Miss,” said Hannah, in a very 
grave and reproving tone, “ youre 
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little acquaint with our ways; it 
ain’t my business to go into stories— 
you ask your papa.” 
* “So I will, Hannah; but who is 
Miss Taesie?” asked Agnes again, 
with a smile. 

Hannah answered only by placing 
her salad on the tray, and carrying 
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it solemnly to the parlour. Amused 
and interested, Agnes stood by the 
kitchen fireside thinking over what 
she had heard, and smiling as she 
mused; for Miss Taesie, no doubt, 
was the Honourable Anastasia Rivers, 
beneath whose name, in the old 
exercise-book, stood that odd B. A. 


CHAPTER XVI.—WINTERBOURNE. 


The next day the family walked 
forth in a body, to make acquaintance 
with the “new neighbourhood.” 
There was Papa and Mamma first of 
all, Mrs. Atheling extremely well 
dressed, and in all the cheerful ex- 
citement of an unaccustomed holiday ; 
and then came Agnes and Marian, 
pleased and curious—and wild with 
delight, little Bell and Beau. Hannah, 
who was very near as much delighted 
as the children, stood at the door 
looking after them as they turned the 
angle of the grassy path. When 
they were quite out of sight, Hannah 
returned to her kitchen with a brisk 
step, to compound the most delicious 
of possible puddings for their early 
dinner. It was worth while now to 
exercise those half-forgotten gifts of 
cookery which had been lost upon 
Miss Bridget; and when everything 
was ready, Hannah, instead of her 
black ribbon, put new white bows in 
her cap. At sight of the young 
people, and, above all, the children, 
and in the strange delightful bustle 
of “a full house,” hard-featured 
Hannah, kind and homely, renewed 
her youth. 

The father and mother sent their 
children on before them, and made 
progress slowly, recalling and remem- 
bering everything. As for Agnes 
and Marian, they hastened forward 
with irregular and fluctuating curio- 
sity—loitering one moment, and run- 
ning another, but, after their different 
fashion, taking note of all they saw. 
And between the vanguard and the 
rearguard a most unsteady main 
body, fluttering over the grass like 
two butterflies as they ran back and 
‘forward from Agnes and Marian to 
Papa and Mamma “with flichterin’ 
noise and glee,” came Bell and Beau. 
These small people, with handfuls of 
buttercups and clovertops always 
running through their rosy little 


fingers, were to be traced along their 
devious and uncertain path by the 
droppings of these humble _posies, 
and were in a state of perfect and 
unalloyed ecstacy. The little family 
rocession came past the Old Wood 

ouse, which was a large white 
square building, a great deal loftier, 
larger, and more pretending than 
their own; in fact, a great house in 
comparison with their cottage. Round 
two sides of it appeared the prettiest 
of trim gardens—a little world of 
velvet lawn, clipped yews, and glow- 
ing flower-beds. The windows were 
entirely obscured with close Venetian 
blinds, partially excused by the sun- 
shine, but turning a most jealous and 
inscrutable blankness to the eyes of 
the new inhabitants; and close be- 
hind the house clustered the trees of 
the park. As they passed, looking 
earnestly at the house, some one came 
out—a very young man, unmistak- 
ns A clerical, with a stiff white band 
under his monkish chin, a waistcoat 
which was very High Church, and 
the blandest of habitual smiles. He 
looked at the ee urbanely, with 
a half intention of addressing them. 
The girls were not learned in Church 
politics, yet they nised the 
priestly appearance of the smiling 
young clergyman; and Agnes, for 
er part, contemplated him with a 
secret disappointment and dismay. 
Mr. Rivers himself was said to be 
High Church. Oould this be Mr. 
Rivers? He passed, however, and 
left them to guess vainly; and Papa 
and Mamma, whose slow and steady 
pace threatened every now and then 
to outstrip these irregular, rapid 
young footsteps, came up and pressed 
them onward. “ How strange!” Ma- 
rian exclaimed involuntarily: “if 
that is he, I am disappointed; but 
how funny to meet them doth /” 

And then Marian blushed and 
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laughed aloud, half ashamed to be 
detected in this evident allusion to 
Rachel’s castles in the air. Her 
laugh attracted the attention of a 
countrywoman who just then came 
out to the door of a little wayside 
cottage. She made them a little bob 
of a curtsey, like Hannah’s, nd asked 
if they wanted to see the church, “‘’cause 
I don’t think the gentlemen would 
mind,” said the clerk’s wife, the privi- 
leged bearer of the ecclesiastical keys ; 
and Mr. Atheling, hearing the ques- 
tion, answered over the heads of his 
daughters, yes, certainly they would 
go. So they all went after her duti- 
fully over the style, and along a field- 
path by a rustling growth of wheat, 
spotted with red poppies, for which 
Bell and Beau sighed and cried in 
vain, and came at last to a pretty 
small church, of the architectural 
style and period of which this be- 
nighted family were most entirely 
ignorant. Mr. Atheling indeed had a 
vague idea that it was “ Gothic,” but 
would not have liked to commit him- 
self even to that general principle— 
for the days of religious architecture 
and church restorations were all since 
Mr. Atheling’s time. 

They went in accordingly under a 
Jow round-arched doorway, solemn 
and ponderous, entirely unconscious 
of the “treasured ornament” which 
antiquaries came far to see; and look- 
ing with a certain awe at the heavy 
and solemn arches of the little old 
Saxon church, were rather more 
personally attracted, we are pained 
to confess, by a group of gentlemen 
within the sacred verge of the chan- 
cel, discussing something with so- 
lemnity and earnestness, as if it 
were a question of life and death. 
Foremost in this group, but occupy- 
ing, as it seemed, rather an explana- 
tory and —- place, and listen- 
ing with evident anxiety to the 
p+ Mace of the others,fwas a young 
man of ee pore no ex- 
tremely tall, with a little of the look 
of ascetic abstraction which belongs 
to the loftier members of the ve 
high High Church. As the Athel- 
ings approached rather timidly under 
the escort of their humble guide, this 
gentleman eyed them, with a mixture 
of observation and haughtiness, as 
they might have been eyed by the 
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proprietor of the domain. Then he 
recognised Mr. Atheling with such a 
recognition as the same reigning lord 
and master might bestow upon an 
intruder who was only mistaken and 
not presumptuous. The father of the 
family rose to the occasion, his colour 
increased; he drew himself up, and 
made a formal but really dignified 
bow to the young clergyman. The 
little group of advisers did not pause 
a minute in their discussion; and odd 
words which they were not in the 
habit of hearing, fell upon the ears 
of Agnes and Marian. “Bad in an 
archaic point of view—extremely bad ; 
and I never can forgive errors of de- 
tail ; the best examples are so accessi- 
ble,” said one gentleman. ‘I do not 
agree with you. I remember an in- 
stance at Amiens,” interrupted an- 
other. ‘Amiens, my dear sir !—ex- 
actly what I mean to say,” cried the 
first speaker; ‘‘ behind the date of 
Winterbourne a couple of hundred 
years—late work—a debased style. 
In a church of this period everything 
ought to be severe.” 

And accordingly there were severe 
Apostles in the painted windows— 
those slender lancet “lights” which 
at this moment dazzled the eyes of 
Agnes and Marian; and the new 
saints in the new little niches were, 
so far as austerity went, a great deal 
more correct and true to their “ period” 
than even the old saints, without 
noses, and sorely worn with weather 
and irreverence, who were as genuine 
early English as the stout old walls. 
But Marian Atheling had no compre- 
hension of this kind of severity. She 
shrunk away from the altar in its re- 
ligious gloon—the altar with its tall 
candlesticks, and its cloth, which was 
stiff with embroidery—marvelling in 
her innocent imagination over some 
vague terror of punishments and 
penances in a church where “ every- 
thing ought to be severe.” Marian took 
care to be on the other side of her 
father and mother, as they passed 
again the academic group discussing 
the newly restored sedilia, which was 
not quite true in point of “ detail,” 
and } rn a long breath of relief when 
she was safely outside these dangerous 
walls. “The Rector! that was the 
Rector. Oh Agnes!” cried Marian, as 
Pana announced the dreadful intelli- 
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gence ; and the younger sister, horror- 
stricken, and with great pity, looked 
sympathetically in Agnes’s face. Ag- 
nes herself was moved to look back 
at the tall central figure, using for a 
dais the elevation of that chancel. 
She smiled, but she was a little 
startled—and the girls went on to the 
village, and to glance through the 
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trees at the great park surrounding 
the Hall, with not nearly so much 
conversation as at the beginning of 
their enterprise. But it was with a 
sigh instead of a laugh that Marian 
repeated, when they went home to 
dinner and Hannah’s magnificent 
pudding—‘“So, Agnes, we have seen 
them both.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE CLERGY. 


Several weeks after this — 
very quietly over the Old Wood 
Lodge and its new inhabitants. They 
saw “ Mr. Louis,” always a rapid and 
sudden apparition, pass now and 
then before their windows, and some- 
times received again that slight pass- 
ing courtesy which nobody could re- 
turn, as it was addressed to nobody, 
and only disclosed a certain careless 
yet courteous knowledge on the part 
of the young prince that they were 
there; and they saw the Rector on 
the quiet country Sabbath-days in his 
ancient little church, with its old 
heavy arches, and its new and dainty 
restorations, “intoning” after the 
loftiest fashion, and preaching strange 
little sermons of subdued yet often 
vehement and impatient eloquence— 
addresses which came from a caged 
and fiery spirit, and had no business 
there. The ‘Winterbourne villagers 
gaped at his Reverence as he flung 
his thunderbolts over their heads, 
and his Reverence came down now 
and then from a wild uncertain voy- 
age heavenward, down, down, with a 
sudden dreary plunge, to look at all 
the blank rustical faces, slumberous 
or wondering, and chafe himself with 
fiery attempts to come down to their 
level, and do his duty to his rural 
flock. With a certain vague under- 
standing of some great strife and 
tumult in this dissatisfied and trou- 
bled spirit, Agnes Atheling followed 
him in the sudden outbursts of his 
natural oratory, and in the painful 
curb and drawing-up by which he 
seemed to awake and come to him- 
self Though she was no student of 
character, this young genius could 
not restrain a throb of sympathy for 
the imprisoned and uncertain intel- 
lect beating its wings before her very 
eyes. Intellect of the very highest 





order was, without question, errant 
in that humble pulpit—errant, eager, 
disquieted—an eagle flying at the sun. 
The simpler soul of genius vaguely 
comprehended it, and rose with half- 
respectful, half-compassionating sym- 
pathy, to mark the conflict. The fami! 

mother was not half satisfied wit 

these preachings, and greatly lament- 
ed that the only church within their 
reach should be so painfully “high,” 
and so decidedly objectionable. Mrs. 
Atheling’s soul was grieved within 
her at the tall candlesticks, and even 
the “severe” Apostles in the win- 
dows were somewhat appalling to 
this excellent Protestant. She listen- 
ed with a certain dignified disapproval 
to the sermons, not much remarking 
their special features, but contenting 
herself with a general censure. Mari- 
an too, who did not pretend to be 
intellectual, wondered a little like the 
other people, and though she could 
not resist the excitement of this un- 
usual eloquence, gazed blankly at the 
preacher after it was over, not at all 
sure if it was right, and marvelling 
what he could mean. Agnes alone, 
who could by no means have told 
you what he meant—who did not ever 
understand, and certainly could not 
have explained in words her own in- 
terest in the irregular prelection— 
vaguely followed him nevertheless 
with an intuitive and unexplainable 
comprehension. They had never ex- 
changed words, and the lofty and 
self-absorbed Rector knew nothing of 
the tenants of the Old Wood Lodge ; 
yet he began to look towards the 
corner whence that intelligent and 
watching face flashed upon his maze 
of vehement and uncertain thought. 
He began to look, as a relief, for the 
upward glance of those awed yet pity. 
ing eyes, which followed him, yet some- 
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how, in their simplicity, were always 
before him, steadfastly shining in the 
calm and deep assurance of a higher 
world than his, It was not by any 
means, at this moment, a young man 
and a young woman looking at each 
other with the mutual sympathy and 
mutual difference of nature; it was 
Genius, sweet, human, and universal, 
tender in the dews of youth—and 
Intellect, nervous, fiery, impatient, 
straining like a Hercules after the 
Divine gift, which came to the other 
sleeping, as God gives it to His be- 
loved. 

The Curate of Winterbourne was 
the most admirable foil to his rever- 
end principal. This young and fer- 
vent churchman would gladly have 
sat in the lower seat of the restored 
sedilia, stone cold and cushionless, at 
any risk of rheumatism, had not his 
reverence the Rector put a decided 
interdict upon so extreme an example 
of rigid Anglicanism. As it was, his 
bland and satisfied youthful face in 
the reading-desk made the strangest 
contrast in the world to that dark, 
_ impetuous, and troubled countenance, 
lowering in handsome gloom from the 
pulpit. The common people, who 
held the Rector in awe, took comfort 
in the presence of the Curate, who 
knew all the names of all the children, 
and was rather pleased than troubled 
when they made so bold as to speak 
to him about a place for Sally, or a 
*prenticeship for John. His own 
proper place in the world had fallen 
happily to this urbane and satisfied 
young gentleman. He was a parish 
priest born and intended, and ac- 
cordingly there was not a better 
parish priest in all Banburyshire than 
the reverend Eustace Mead. While 
the Rector only played and fretted 
over these pretty toys of revived Angli- 
canism, with which he was not able 
to occupy his rapid and impetuous 
intellect, they sufficed to make a 
pleasant reserve of interest in the 
life of the Curate, who was by no 
_ means an impersonation of intellect, 

though he had an acute and practical 
little mind of his own, much more at 
his command than the mind of Mr. 
Rivers was at his. And the Curate 
preached devout little sermons, 
which the rustical people did not 
gape at; while the Rector, out of all 
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question, and to the perception of 
everybody, was, in the most emphatic 
sense of the words, the wrong man in 
the wrong place. 

So far as time had yet gone, the 
only intercourse with their neigh- 
bours held by the Athelings was at 
church, and their nearest neighbours 
were those clerical people who occu- 
a the Old Wood House. Mr. 

ivers was said to have a sister living 
with him, but she was “a great in- 
valid,” and never visible; and on no 
occasion, since his new parishioners 
arrived, had the close Venetian blinds 
been raised, or the house opened its 
eyes. There it stood in the sunshine, 
in that most verdant of trim old gar- 
dens, which no one ever walked in, 
nor, according to appearances, ever 
saw, with its three rows of closed 
windows, blankly green, secluded and 
forbidding, which no one within ever 
seemed tempted to open to the sweet- 
est of morning breezes, or the fra- 
grant coolness of the night. Agnes, 
taking the privilege of her craft, was 
much disposed to suspect some 
wonderful secret or mystery in this 
monkish and ascetic habitation ; but 
it was not difficult to guess the se- 
cret of the Rector, and there was 
not a morsel of mystery in the 
bland countenance of smiling Mr. 
Mead. 

By this time Mrs, Atheling and her 
children were alone. Papa had ex- 
hausted his holiday, and with a mix- 
ture of pleasure and unwillingness 
returned to his office duties; and 
Mamma, though she had so much en- 
joyment of the country, which was 
“so good for the children” began to 
sigh a little for her other household, 
to marvel much how Susan used her 
supremacy, and to be seized with 
great compunctions now and then as 
to the cruelty “ of leaving your father 
and Charlie by themselves so long.” 
The only thing which really recon- 
ciled the good wife to this desertion, 
was the fact that Charlie himself, 
without any solicitation, and in fact 
rather against his will, was to have 
a week’s holiday at Michaelmas, and 
of course looked forward in his turn 
to the Old Wood Lodge. Mrs. Athel- 
ing had made up her mind to. return 
with her son, and was at present in a 
state of considerable doubt and per- 
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plexity touching Agnes and Marian, 
Bell and Beau. ‘The roses on the 
cheeks of the little people had blos- 
somed so sweetly since they came to 
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the country. Mrs. Atheling almost 
thought she could trust her darlings 
to Hannah, and that “another month 
would do them no harm.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A NEW FRIEND. 


September had begun, but my lord 
and his expected guests had not yet 
arrived at the Hall. Much talk and 
great preparations were reported in 
the village, and came in little riva- 
lets of intelligence, through Hannah 
and the humble merchants of the 
place, to the Old Wood Lodge; but 
Agnes and Marian, who had not con- 
trived to write to her, knew nothing 
whatever of Rachel, and vainly 
peeped in at the great gates-of the 
park, early and late, for the small 
rapid figure which had made so great 
an impression upon their youthful 
fancy. Then came the question, 
should they speak to Louis, who was 
to be seen sometimes with a gun and 
a gamekeeper, deep in the gorse and 
feros of Badgeley Wood. Hannah 
said this act of rebellious freedom 
had been met by a threat on the part 
of my lord to “have him up” for 
poaching, which threat only quick- 
ened the haughty boy in his love of 
sport. “ You may say what you like, 
children, but it is very wrong and 
very sinful,” said Mrs, Atheling, shak- 
ing her head with serious disap- 
proval, ‘‘and especially if he brings 
in some poor gamekeeper, and risks 
his children’s bread;” and Mamma 
was scarcely to be satisfied with 
Hannah’s voluble and eager dis- 
claimer—Mr. Louis would put no 
man in peril. This excellent mother 
held her prejudices almost as firmly 
as her principles, and compassion- 
ately added that it was no wonder— 
poor boy, considering—for she could 
not understand how Louis could be 
virtuous and illegitimate, and stood 
out with a repugnance, scarcely to be 
overcome, against any friendship be- 
tween her own children and these 
unfortunate orphans at the Hall. 

_One of these bright afternoons, the 
girls were in the garden discussing 
eagerly this difficult question; for it 
would be very sad to bring Rachel 
to the house, full of kind and warm 
expectations, and find her met by 


the averted looks of Mamma. Her 
two daughters, however, though they 
were grieved, did not find it at all in 
their way to criticise the opinions of 
their mother; they concerted little 
loving attacks against them, but 
thought of nothing more. 

And these two found great occu- 
pation in the garden, where Bell and 
Beau played all the day long, and 
which Mrs. Atheling commanded as 
she sat by the parlour window with 
her workbasket. This afternoon the 
family group was fated to interrup- 
tion. One of the vehicles ascending 
the high-road, which was not far from 
the house, drew up suddenly at sight 
of these young figures in old Miss 
Bridget’s garden. Even at this dis- 
tance a rather rough and very per- 
emptory voice was audible ordering 
the groom, and then a singular-look- 
ing personage appeared on the grassy 
path. This was a very tall woman, 
dressed in an old-fashioned brown 
cloth pelisse and tippet, with @® odd 
bonnet on her head which seemed an 
original design, contrived for mere 
comfort, and owning no fashion at all. 
She was not young certainly, but 
she was not so old either, as the 
archeological “detail” of her cos- 
tume might have warranted a 
stranger in supposing. Fifty at the 
very utmost, perhaps only forty-five, 
with a fresh cheek, a bright eye, and 
all the demeanour of a country 
gentleman, this lady advanced upon 
the curious and timid girls. That her 
errand was with them was sufli- 
ciently apparent from the moment 
they saw her, and they stood together 
very conscious, under the steady 
gaze of their approaching visitor, 
continuing to occupy themselves a 
little with the children, yet scarcely 
able to turn from this unknown 
friend. She came along steadily, 
without a pause, holding still in her 
hand the small riding-whip which 
had been the sceptre of her sway 
over the two stout grey ponies wait- 
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ing in the high-road—came along 
steadily to the door, pushed open the 
gate, entered upon them without 
either compliment or salutation, and 
only, when she was close upon the 
girls, paused for an instant to make 
the brusque and sudden inquiry, 
“ Well, young people, who are you ?” 

They did not answer for the mo- 
ment, being surprised in no small 
degree by such a question; upon 
which the stranger repeated it rather 
more peremptorily. “ We are called 
Atheling,” said Agnes, with a mix- 
ture of pride and amusement. The 
lady laid her hand heavily upon the 
girl’s shoulder, and turned her half 
round to the light. ‘ What rela- 
tion?” said this singular inquisitor ; 
but while she spoke, there became 
evident a little moistening and re- 
laxation of her heavy grey eyelid, as 
if it was with a certain emotion she 
recalled the old owner of the old 
lodge, whom she did not name. 

“My father was Miss Bridget’s 
nephew ; she left the house to him,” 
said Agnes; and Marian too drew 
near in wondering regard and sym- 
pathy, as two big drops, like the 
thunder-rain, fell suddenly and 
quietly over this old lady’s cheeks. 

“So! you are Will Atheling’s 
daugifters,” said their visitor, a little 
more roughly than before, as if from 
some shame of her emotion; “and 
that is your mother at the window. 
Where’s Hannah? for I suppose you 
don’t know me.” 

“No,” said-Agnes, feeling rather 
guilty ; it seemed very evident that 
this lady was a person universally 
known. 

“Will Atheling married—married 
—whom did he marry ?” said the visi- 
tor, making her way to the house, 
and followed by the girls. “Eh! 
don’t you know, children, what was 
your mother’s name? Franklin? 
yes, to be sure, I remember her a 
timid pretty sort of creature; ah! 
_jast like Will.” 

By this time they were at the door 
of the parlour, which she opened 
with an unhesitating hand, Mrs. 
Atheling, who had seen her from the 
window, was evidently prepared to 
receive the stranger, and stood up to 
greet her with a little colour rising 
on her cheek, and, as the girls were 
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astonished to perceive, water in her 
eyes. 
This abrupt and big intruder into 
the family room showed more cour- 
tesy to the mother than she had done 
to the girls; she made a sudden 
curtsey, which expression of respect 
seeemed to fill up all'the requirements 
of politeness in her eyes, and ad- 
dressed Mrs. Atheling at once, with- 
out any prelude. “Do you remem. 
ber me?” 

“TI think so—Miss Rivers?” said 
Mrs. Atheling with considerable ner- 
vousness. 

*- Just so—Anastasia Rivers—once 
not any older than yourself. So—so 
—and here are you and all your chil- 
dren in my old professor’s room.” 

“We have made no change in it; 
everything is left as it was,” said 
Mrs. Atheling. 

‘The more’s the pity,” answered 
the abrupt and unscrupulous caller. 
“ Why, it’s not like them—not a bit; 
as well dress them in her old gowns, 
dear old soul! Ay well, it was a long 
life—no excuse for grieving; but at 
the last, you see, at the last, it’s come 
to its end.” 

“We did not see her,” said Mrs. 
Atheling, with an implied apology 
for “want of feeling,” “ for more than 
twenty years. Some one, for some 
reason, we cannot tell what, preju- 
diced her mind against William and 
me.” 

“Some one!” said Miss Rivers, 
with an emphatic toss of her head. 
“You don’t know of course who it 
was. J do: do you wish me to tell 
you ?” 

Mrs. Atheling made no answer. 
She looked down with some confu- 
sion, and began to trifle with the 
work which all this time had lain 
idly on her knee. 

“If there’s any ill turn he can do 
you now,” said Miss Rivers pointedly, 
“he will not miss the chance, take 
my word for it; and in case he tries 
it, let me know. Will Atheling and 
I are old friends, and I like the look 
of the children. Good girls, are they? 
And is this all your family ?” 

“ All I have alive but one boy,” 
said Mrs. Atheling. 

“ Ah!” said her visitor, looking up 
quickly. “ Lost some?—never mind, 
child, you'll find them again; and 
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here am I, in earth and heaven a 
dry tree !” 

After a moment’s pause she began 
to speak again, in an entirely differ- 
ent tone. “These young ones must 
come to see me,” said their new 
friend-—‘I like the look of them. 
You are very pretty, my dear, you 
are quite as good as a picture; but 
I like your sister just as well as you. 
Come here, child. Have you had a 
good education? Are you clever? 
Nonsense! Why do you blush? 
People can’t have brains without 
knowing of it. Are you clever, I 
say ?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Agnes, 
unable to restrain a smile; ‘but mam- 
ma does, and so does Marian.” Here 
she came to an abrupt conclusion, 
blushing at herself | Miss Rivers 
rose up from her seat, and stood be- 
fore her, looking down into the shy 
eyes of the young genius with all 
the penetrating steadiness of her 
own. 

“J like an honest girl,” said the 
Honourable Anastasia, patting Ag- 
nes’s shoulder rather heavily with 
her strong hand. “ Marian—is she 
called Marian? That’s not an Athel- 
ing name. Why didn’t you call her 
Bride?” 

“She is named for me,” said Mrs. 
Atheling with some dignity. And 
then she added, faltering, “we had 
a Bridget too; but x. 

“Never mind,” said Miss Rivers, 
lifting her hand quickly — “never 
mind, you'll find them again. She's 
very pretty—prettier than any one I 
know about Banburyshire; but for 
heayen’s sake, child, mind what 
you’re about, and don’t let any one 
put nonsense in your head. Your 
mother could tell you what comes of 
such folly, and so could I. By the 
by, children, you are much of an 
age. Do you know anything of those 
poor children at the Hall ?” 

“We know Rachel,” said Agnes 
eagerly. “We met her at pRich- 
mond, and were very fond of her; 
and I suppose she is coming here.” 

“Rachel!” said Miss Rivers, with 
a little contempt. “I mean the 
hen? Has Will Atheling scen the 
ff) ?”” 

“My husband met him once when 
he came here first,” said Mrs. Athel- 
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ing; “and he fancied — fancied — 
imagined—he was like-——” 

““My father!” The words were 
uttered with an earnestness and 
energy which brought a deep colour 
over those unyouthful cheeks. “Yes, 
to be sure—every one says the same. 
I'd give half my fortune to know the 
true story of that boy!” 

“Rachel says,” interposed —_ 
eagerly taking advantage of anything 
which could be of service to her 
friend, “that Louis will not believe 
that they belong to Lord Winter- 
bourne.” 

The eyes of the Honourable Anas- 
tasia flashed positive lightning; then 
a shadow came over her face. “That’s 
nothing,” she said abruptly. “No 
one who~ could help it would be con- 
tent to belong to him. Now, I'll 
send some day for the children: send 
them over to see me, will you? Ah, 
where’s Hannah—does she suit you? 
She was very good to her, dear old 
soul !” 

“ And she is very good to the chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Atheling, as she fol- 
lowed her visitor punctiliously to the 
door. When they reached it, Miss 
Rivers turned suddenly round upon 
her— 

“ You are not rich, are you? Don’t 
be offended; but, if you are able, 
change all this. I’m glad to see you 
in the house; but this, you know, 
this is like her gowns and her turbans 
—make a change.” 

Here Hannah appeared from her 
kitchen curtseying deeply to Miss 
Taesie, who held a conversation with 
her, at the gate; and finally went 
away, with her steady step and her 
riding-whip, having first plucked one 
of the late pale roses from the wall. 
Mrs. Atheling came in with a degree 
of agitation not at all usual to the 
family mother. “The first time I 
ever saw her,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
“when I was a young girl newly 
married, and she a proud young 
beauty just on the eve of the same. 
I remember her, in her hat and her 
riding-habit, pulling a rose from 
Aunt Bridget’s porch,—and there it 
is again.” 

“Ma'am,” said Hannah, coming 
in to spread the table, “Miss Taesie 
never comes here, late or early, but 
she gathers a rose.” 
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CHAPTER XIX,—GOSSIP. 


** Bat, mamma, if she was just on 
the eve of the same, why is she 
only Miss Rivers now?” asked 
Marian, very curious on this subject 
of betrothment and marriages. 

“Tt is a very long story, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Atheling. As a general prin- 
ciple, Mamma was not understood to 
have any special aversion to long 
stories, but she certainly showed no 
— whatever to enter into 
this. 

“So much the better if you will 
tell it, mamma,” said Agnes; and 
they came close to her, with their 
pretty bits of needlework, and their 
looks of interest: it was not in the 
heart of woman to refuse. 

“ Well, my dears,” said Mrs. Athel- 
ing, with a little reluctance, “ some- 
how we seem to be brought into the 
very midst of it again, though we 
have scarcely heard their names for 
twenty years. This lady, though she 
is almost as old as he is, is niece to 
Lord Winterbourne. The old lord 
was only his stepbrother, and a 
great deal older than he—and Miss 
Anastasia was the only child of the 
old lord. You may suppose how 
disappointed he was, with all his 
great estates entailed, and the title— 
and nothing but a daughter; and 
everybody said, when the old lady 
died, that he would marry again.” 

“Did he marry again?” said 
Marian, as Mamma came to a sudden 
and unexpected pause. 

“No, my dear; for then trouble 
came,” said Mrs. Atheling. “ Miss 
Anastasia was a beautiful young lady, 
always very proud, and very wise 
and sensible, but a great beauty for 
all that; and she was to be married 
to a young gentleman, a baronet and 
@ very great man, out of Warwick- 
shire. The present lord was then 
the Honourable Reginald Rivers, 
and dreadful wild. Somehow, I can- 
not tell how it was, he and Sir 
Frederick quarrelled, and then they 
fought; and after his wound that 
fine young gentleman fell into a 
wasting and a consumption, and died 
at twenty-five ; and that is the reason 
why Miss Anastasia has never been 


married, and I am afraid, though it 
is so very wrong to say so, hates 
Lord Winterbourne.” 

“ Oh, marnma! I am sure I should, 
if I had been like her!” cried Marian, 
almost moved to tears. 

“No, my darling, not to hate 
him,” said Mrs, Atheling, shaking 
her head, “or you would forget all 
you have been taught since you were 
a child.” 

“T do not understand him, mam- 
ma,” said Agnes: “does everybody 
hate him—has he done wrong to 
every one?” 

Mrs. Atheling sighed. “My dears, 
if I tell you, you must forget it 
again, and never mention it to any 
one. Papa had a pretty young sister, 
little Bride as they all called her, the 
sweetest girl I ever saw. Mr. Regi- 
nald came courting her a long time, 
but at last she found out—oh gigls! 
oh, children!—that what he meant 
was not true love, but something 
that it would be a shame and a sin 
so much as to name; and it broke 
her dear heart, and she died. Her 
grave is at Winterbourne; that was 
what Papa and I went to see the 
first day.” 

“Mamma,” cried Agnes, starting 
up in great excitement and agitation, 
“why do you suffer us to know any 
one belonging to such a man ?” 

‘“* Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Athel- 
ing, a little discomposed by this 
appeal, “I thought it was for the 
best. Coming here, we were sure to be 
thrown into their way—and perhaps 
he may have repented. And then 
Mrs. Edgerley was very kind to you, 
and I did not think it right, for the 
father’s sake, to judge harshly of the 
child.” 

Marian, who had covered her face 
with her hands, looked up now with 
abashed and glistening eyes. “Is 
that why papa dislikes him so?” 
said Marian, very low, and_ still 


sheltering with her raised hands her 
dismayed and blushing face. 

Mrs. Atheling hesitated a moment. 
“Yes,” she said doubtfully, after a 
pause of consideration—* Yes; that 
and other things.” 
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But the inquiry of the girls could 
not elicit from Mamma what were the 
other things which were sufficient to 
share with this as motives of Mr. 
Atheling’s dislike. They were inex- 
pressibly shocked and troubled by the 
story, as people are who, contemplat- 
ing evil at a visionary distance, and 
having only a visionary belief in 
it, suddenly find a visible gulf yawning 
at their own feet; and Agnes 
could not help thinking, with horror 
and disgust, of being in the same 
room with this man of guilt, and of 
that polluting kiss of his, from which 
Rachel shrank as from the touch of 
pestilence. “Such a man ought to 
be marked and singled out,” cried Ag- 
nes, with unreasoning youthful elo- 
quence: “no one should dare to 
bring him into the same atmosphere 
with pure-minded people ; everybody 
ought to be warned of who and what 
he was.” 

“ Nay ; God has not done so,” said 
Mrs. Atheling with asigh. “ He has 
offended God more than he ever 
could offend man, but God bears 
with him. I often say so to your 
father when we speak of the past. 
Ought we, who are so sinful our- 
selves, to have less patience than 
God ?” 

After this the girls were very silent, 
saying nothing, and much absorbed 
with their own thoughts. Marian, who 
perbaps for the moment found a 
certain analogy between her father’s 
pretty sister and herself, was wrapt 
in breathless horror of the whole 
catastrophe. Her mind glanced back 
upon Sir Langham—her fancy started 
forward into the future; but though 
the young beauty for the moment 
was greatly appalled and startled, 
she could not believe in the possibi- 
lity of anything at all like this “ hap- 
pening to me!’ Agnes, for her part, 
took quite a different view of the 
matter. The first suggestion of her 
eager fancy was, what could be done 
for Louis and Rachel, to deliver them 
from the presence and control of such 
aman? Innocently and instinctively 
her thoughts turned upon her own 
gift, and the certain modest amount 
of power it gave her. Louis might 
get a situation like Charlie, and be 
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helped until he was able for the full 
weight of his own life, and Rachel, 
another sister, could come home to 
Bellevue. So Agnes, who at this 
— moment was writing in little 
its, much interrupted and broken in 
upon, her second story, rose into a 
delightful anticipatory triumph, not 
of its fame or success, though these 
things did glance laughingly across 
her innocent imagination, but of its 
mere ignoble coined recompense, and 
of all the great things for these two 
on orphans which might be done in 
ellevue. 

And while the mother and the 
daughters sat at work in the shady 
little parlour, where the sunshine did 
not enter, but where a sidelong re- 
flection of one waving bough of cle- 
matis, dusty with blossom, waved 
across the little sloping mirror, high 
on the wall, Hannah sat outside the 
open door, watching with visible de- 
light, and sometimes joining for an 
instant with awkward kindliness, 
the sports of Bell and Beau. They 
rolled about on the soft grass, ran 
about on the garden paths, tumbled 
over each other and over tg cone 
in their way, but, with the happy 
immunity of children in the country, 
“took no harm.” Hannah had some 
work in her great white apron, but did 
not so much as look at it. She 
had no eye for a rare passenger 
upon the grassy byway, and scarcely 
heard the salutation of the Rector’s 
man. All MHannah’s soul and 
thoughts were wrapt up in the 
“blessed babies,” who made her old 
life blossom and rejoice; and it was 
without any intervention of their 
generally punctilious attendant that 
a light and rapid step came gliding 
over the threshold of the Lodge, and 
a quiet little knock sounded lightly 
on the parlour door. “May I come 
in, please ?” said a voice which seemed 
to Agnes to be speaking out of her 
dream; and Mrs, Atheling had not 
time to buckle on her armour of ob- 
jection when the door opened, and 
the same little light rapid figure came 
bounding into the arms of her daugh- 
ters. Once there, it was not very 
difficult to reach to the good mother’s 
kindly heart. 
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CHAPTER XX.—RACHEL. 


“Yes, I only came to-day,” said 
Rachel, who kept her eyes wistfully 
upon Mrs Atheling, though she spoke 
to Agnes. “They made me go to 
town after you left, and then kept 
me so long at the Willows. Next 
season they say I am to come out, 
and posnebedy has offered me an 
engagement; but indeed, indeed,” 
cried Rachel, suddenly firing with one 
of her outbursts of unexpected energy, 
“T never will!” 

The girls scarcely knew what 
answer to make in presence of their 
mother. They had not been trained 
to have independent friendships, and 
now waited anxiously, turning silent 
looks of appeal upon Mamma. Mam- 
ma all at once had become exceed- 
ingly industrious, and neither looked 
up nor spoke. 

“ But then you might live in Lon- 
don, amg a instead of here ; and I 
should be very glad if you were near 
us ;” said Agnes, with a good deal of 
timidity. Agnes, indeed, was not 
thinking what she said—her whole 
attention wandered to her mother. 

“Ido not mind for myself,” said 
Rachel, with a deep sigh. “I do not 
think I should care if there were a 
hundred people to hear me sing in- 
stead of a dozen, for I know very 
well not one of them would care 
anything for me; but I have to re- 
member Louis. I cannot disgrace 
Louis. It is bad enough for him as 
it is, without adding any more.” 

Again there was a pause. Rachel’s 

oor little palpitating heart beat very 
oud and very high. “I thought I 
should be welcome when I came 
here,” she said, freezing half into her 
unnatural haughtiness, and half with 
an unconscious and pitiful tone of 
appeal; “but I never intruded upon 
any one—never! and if you do not 
wish me to be here, I can go away.” 

She turned to go away as she 
spoke, her little figure rising and 
swelling with great subdued emotion ; 
but Mrs. Atheling immediately rose 
and stretched out her hand to detain 
her. “Do not go away, my dear; 


the girls are very fond of you,” said 
Mrs. Atheling; and it cost this good 
mother, with her ideas of propriety, 


a very considerable struggle with her- 
self to say these simple words. 

Rachel stood before her a moment 
irresolute and uncertain, not appear- 
ing even to hear what Agnes and 
Marian, assured by this encourage- 
ment, hastened to say. The contest 
was violent while it lasted between 
Louis’s sister, who was his representa- 
tive, and the natural little humble 
child Rachel, who had no pride, and 
only wanted the kindly succour of 
love ; but at last nature won the day. 
She seized upon Mrs. Atheling’s hand 
hastily and kissed it, with a pretty 
appealing gesture. “They do every- 
thing you tell them,” cried Rachel 
suddenly. “Inever had any mother 
—never even when we were babies. 
Oh, will you tell me sometimes what 
I ought to do?” 

It was said afterwards in the 
family that at this appeal Mamma, 
fairly vanquished and overcome, “ al- 
most cried ;” and certain it was that 
Rachel immediately took possession 
of the stool beside her, and remained . 
there not only during this visit, but 
on every after occasion when she 
came. She brightened immediately 
into all her old anxious communica- 
tiveness, concealing nothing, but pour- 
ing out her whole heart. 

“ Louis told me he had seen you in 
the garden,” said Rachel, with a low 
laugh of pleasure; “but when I 
asked which it was, he said he knew 
nothing of Agnes and Marian, but 
only he had seen a vision looking 
over the old gate. I never know 
what Louis means when he speaks 
nonsense,” said Rachel, with an un- 
usual brightness: “and I am so glad. 
I never heard him speak so much 
nonsense since we came to the Hull.” 

“ And are you left in the Hall all 
by yourselves, two young creatures?” 
asked Mrs. Atheling, with curiosity. 
“Tt must be very melancholy for you.” 

“Not to be alone!’’ cried Rachel. 
“But very soon my lord is coming, 
with a great household of people; 
and then—I almost faint when I think 
upon it. What shall I do?” 

‘¢ But, Rachel, Mrs. Edgerley is very 
kind to you,” said Agnes. 

Rachel answered after her usual 
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fashion, “I do not care at,all for myself 
—it is nothing to me; but Louis—oh, 
Louis !—if he is ever seen, the people 
stare at him as they would at a,horse 
or a hound; and Lord Winterbourne 
tries to have an opportunity to speak 
and order him away, and when he 
shoots, he says he will put him in 
prison. And them Louis knows when 
they send for me, and sometimes 
stands under the window and hears 
me singing, and is white with rage 
to hear; and then he says he cannot 
bear it, and must go away, and then 
I go down upon my knees to him. 
I know how it will happen—every- 
thing, everything! It makes him 
mad to have to bear it. Oh, I wish 
I knew anything that I could do!” 

“ Mamma,” said Agnes earnestly, 
“Rachel used to tell us all this at 
the Willows. Do you not think he 
ought to go away ?” 

Mrs. Atheling shook her head in 
perplexity ; and, instead of answer- 
ing, asked a question, “Does he not 
think it his duty, my dear, to obey 
your—your father?” said Mamma 
doubtfully. 

“But he is not our father—oh no, 
no, indeed he is not! I should know 
he was not, even without Louis,” 
cried Rachel, unaware what a violent 
affirmation this was. “Louis says 
we could not have any father who 
would not be a disgrace to us, being 
as we are—and Louis must be right ; 
but even though he might be a bad 
man, he could not be like Lord 
Winterbourne. He takes pleasure in 
humiliating us —he never cared for 
us all our life.” 

_ There was something very touch- 
ing in this entire identification of 
these two solitary existences, which 
still were but one life; and Rachel 
was not Rachel till she came to the 
very last words. Before that, with 
the strange and constantly varying 
doubleness of her sisterly character, 
she had been once again the repre- 
sentative of Louis. One thing struck 
them all as they looked at her small 
features, fired with this sudden in- 
spiration of Louis’s pride and spirit. 
About as different as possible—at 
the extreme antipodes of unresem- 
blance—were their two visitors of this 
day,—this small little fairy, nervous, 
timid, and doubtful, fatherless, home- 
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less, and without so much as a name, 
and that assured and commanding 
old lady, owning no superior, and as 
secure of her own position and autho- 
rity as any reigning monarch. Yes, 
they were about as dissimilar as two 
human creatures could be; yet the 
lookers-on were startled to recognise 
that subtle link of likeness, he 
a likeness of features, which people 
call family resemblance. Could it 
have come through this man, who 
was so repugnant to them both? 

“They are all coming down on 
Monday next week,” said Rachel, 
“so we have just three days all to 
ourselves; and I thought, yee 
perhaps, if you please to let me, I 
might bring Louis to-night ?” 

“Surely, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Atheling. 

“Oh, thank you !—thank you very 
much !” cried Rachel, once more be- 
stowing an eager yet shy caress upon 
that motherly hand. “Louis is not 
like me at all,” added the anxious 
sister, afraid lest he should suffer by 
any preconceived notion of resem- 
blance. “He is a man; and old 
Miss Bridget ‘used to call him a 
noble brave boy, like what you read 
of in books. I do not know,” said 
Rachel, “I never read of any one, 
even in a book, like Louis. I think 
he ought to be a king.” 

“ But, indeed, Rachel,” said Agnes, 
“T am quite sure you are wrong. 
Ask mamma. You ought to let him 
go away.” 

“Do you think so?” said Rachel 
wistfully, looking up in Mrs. Athel- 
ing’s face. 

But Mrs. Atheling, though under 
any other circumstances she would 
of course have insisted upon the ab- 
solute propriety of a young man 
“making his own way,” paused, 
much perplexed, and answered no- 
thing for the moment. “ My dear,” 
she said at last, very doubtfully. 
“TI do not know at all what to say, 
You should have some one who could 
advise you better ; and it depends on 
the young gentleman’s inclinations, 
and a great many things beside that 
I am not able to judge of; for, in- 


deed, though it may only be my old- 
fashioned notions, I do not like to 
hear of young people going against 
eir friends.” 


the advice of 
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THE MAN OF ART. 


A FAceTious correspondent solicits 
our attention to some biographical 
difficulties, the solution of which, he 
thinks, might help materially to give 
consistency and completeness to this 
series of papers. He desires us to say 
whether the Emperor Carausius was 
born in Ayrshire or in Dumfriesshire. 
mee cp that we knew Pope Gre- 
gory the Great to have sprung from 
the same Highland stock as the in- 
ventor of the reflecting telescope, and 
the author of the Father’s Legacy, 
he desires us to decide whether it was 
at Marischal or at King’s College 
that the founder of the Papal supre- 
macy had the honour of taking his 
degree. He thinks we will find, on 
inquiry, that Martial, the epigramma- 
tist, came from Perth, where a Latin 
inscription still commemorates a dis- 
tinguished member of his family. If 
there can be any doubt about this 
connection, however, there can be no 
question that the Catos belonged to 
Aberdeen, where their representative 
is, or lately was, a member of the 
Town Council, and, worthily repre- 
senting the severe virtues of the Cen- 
sor, enjoyed the ascetic office of Mas- 
‘er of Mortifications. Our correspon- 

at further asks if we are aware 

Macrobius, the brilliant author 

_ .. Saturnalia, was no other than 
one of the M‘Robies of Ardshnegshen, 
and that Machiavel was in reality 
a M‘Haverel of Goukthrapple—the 
Italians abbreviating the name by 
softening out the r. After a series 
of similar suggestions, he arrives at 
his climax in saying he does not sce 
why we might not, by a bold effort, 
secure the Buonaparte family as 
Scots folk, identifying them through 
an etymological process, rather too 
ambiguous to be clearly followed, 
with the Goodlets or Goodlots. We 
might thus, as he justly observes, 
secure to Scotland the glories of 
Marengo Lodi, Austerlitz, and the 
Coup d@’Etat. Our friend, in con- 
clusion, recommends us judiciously 
and courageously to carry out this 
system of analysis, until we succeed 


in obtaining a full restoration of 
Scottish rights in the temple of 
Fame, by associating every great 
deed and every great name in letters, 
arts, arms, and statesmanship with 
some canny Scot. 

We accept these insinuations with 
a good grace, as a virtual compliment 
to our country. It has been our lot, 
certainly, as veracious narrators, to 
find our countrymen conspicuous 
wherever genius, courage, and earnest 
endeavour have been most needed — 
to claim many illustrious men in 
foreign lands as sons of our soil— 
to find the hands of Scotsmen in 
many of the great historical events 
which have combined towards the 
development of European progress 
and civilisation. And having found 
so rich a field in the various depart- 
ments of eminence, to which we have 
heretofore looked, we can the more 
readily turn to one field of exertion 
in which our countrymen’s services 
——at least in the early times with 
which our inquiries deal—have been 
avowedly but scant. While our 
countrymen have led thé armies of 
Europe — have headed schools of 
philosophy—have ruled in council 
—have shed the lustre of their 
genius and scholarship around seats 
of learning, it cannot truly be said 
that they contributed much to the 
creation of the great European 
schools of art. In this depart- 
ment they have learned rather than 
taught. With slight exception, they 
have humbly drawn from foreign 
sources, instead of being themselves 
the life-spring and impulse of foreign 
acquisition. And yet the efforts of 
our brethren abroad to create and 
bring home with them a school of 
art, are a history not without interest 
to all who love to hear of faithful 
struggles signalised by success. 

There are certain conditions of the 
possession of a school of art which 
Scotland has never enjoyed until very 
late times. The arts have sometimes 
flourished amid turbulence and vice, 
but never could they gain root in a 
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country disturbed and impoverished 
by a perpetual struggle with power- 
ful neighbours for independence an 
bare national existence. To, the 
hardier virtues such arid and storm- 
swept soil was congenial. It was 
the natural nursery of military leader- 
ship — it was favourable to strong- 
headed and strong-willed statesman- 
ship—it made bold, ambitious, hard- 
working scholars, who scorned de- 
lights and lived laborious days. But 
the artist is not autochthonous; he 
grows in a garden, of which not only 
the original plants are imported and 
carefully nurtured, but the very mould 
itself is artificial : hence that Scotland 
should have produced artists, and sent 
them abroad as missionaries to lead 
on the great schools of foreign art, 
would have been as absurd an ex- 
pectation as to anticipate such a ser- 
vice from Iceland or Vancouver Island 
at the present day. 

And yet it is something to have to 
say that Scotland produced the first 
eminent British portrait - painter. 
When Charles I. revisited the coun- 
try of his birth in 1633, just after he 
had brought over Vandyke to fill the 
blank vacuum of art in England, he 
had the gratification of sitting to a 
native Scottish artist—George Jame- 
sone. Few reputations stand in more 
isolated solitude, and few histories 
have been more mysterious than this 
man’s. The stormy age,so many of 
whose great actors he has given us to 
know face to face, had too much 
bloody and feverish work to do to 
pay him much attention, and any 
memorials now possessed of him have 
been dug up, fragment after frag- 
ment, with much industry. His 
father was a burgess of guild of the 
city of Aberdeen, his mother the 
daughter of a bailie thereof. What 

eculiar train of circumstances can 
ave induced people of this kind, 
shortly after the end of the sixteenth 
century, to send their son abroad to 
study art, it is difficult, to conceive ; 
and if it was from the pure impulse of 
enlightened ambition, it may be 
counted that this worthy couple were 
at least two centuries before their 
age. We are not sure that at this 


day an Aberdeen bailie would con- 
sider it quite consistent with sanity 
to send a son to Antwerp to be edu- 
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cated as a painter. Jamesone was 
born some twelve or thirteen years 
before the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It has always been held as an 
established faet that he studied along 
with WVandyke under Rubens, and 
competent critics have declared that 
his style sufficiently vouches for his 
training—that there is no mistaking 
in his thinly-painted portraits the 
animated flesh-tints of his master. 
Tradition connects Jamesone with 
the domestic history of his illustrious 
instructor. All men know the lovely 
picture known as the Straw-hat—the 
poe of Rubens’s second wife, whom 
e married when he was fifty-four and 
she sixteen. Some of the French Lives 
call her Helena Fremont, but the 
more accurate Germans give her name 
as Forman. This is a common north- 
country name, and the tradition we 
refer to is, that she was an Aberdeen- 
shire girl, and a relation of Jamesone. 
We suspect this tradition will not 
stand inquiry. Waagen says she be- 
longed to a distinguished family in 
Antwerp, but his authority for this 
seems Only to be of a semi;tradi- 
tional character—we asked him. The 
Aberdeen story, however, will not 
hold its own ground. It represents 
Helena Forman as rising from the 
humble position of a house-maiden 
in the artist’s family, and then bring- 
ing her kinsman to participate in her 
fortunes. But it happens that the 
marriage occurred in 1631, after 
Jamesone had returned with his train- 
ing to his native town. 

Jamesone, like his father, was a 
burgess of Aberdeen, and seems to 
have lived in affluence and comfort, 
since the few notices preserved of 
him are chiefly taken from the re- 
corded settlements in which he dis- 
posed of his property. Among the 
topographical memoranda,in that 
valuable little itinerarium called the 
Book of “ Bon Accord,” there are some 
curious memoranda of his house and 
garden. The old local writer there 
quoted says : “ Upon the west side of 
the town, at a small distance, there 
is a little green swelling hill to be 
seen, corruptly called the Woman 
Hill, but more properly the Woolman 
Hill, because it is affirmed that in old 
tymes the sellers of wool quho came 
frome the neirest pairts about the 
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towne took ther stand ther upon 
merkat days. Under the verie hill 
there runs a stream of water, and an- 
other veyne of the same water in the 
midst of the channel of a little brook 


running southward close under the 


foot of that hill, yet it is easilie dis- 
tinguyshed both by its taste and 
colour from the waters of the brook. 
This spring is known by the name of 
the Wall of Spaa. Hard by it to 
the westward there is a four squair 
feild, which of old served for a thea- 
ter, since made a gardyne for pleasure 
by the industrie and expense of 
George Jamesone, ane ingenious 
paynter, who did set up therein ane 
tymber house, paynted all over with 
his own hand.” 

In the town-garden and pleasure- 
house, or Lust Haus, we may trace 
Jamesone’s adoption of the habits he 
saw in the Netherlands. They are 
commemorated in one of the curious 
—— epigrams of Arthur 
Johnson, the author of that Latin 
version of the psalms which Benson 
preferred to Buchanan’s. Though 
Johnson was a man of genius, we 
fear the sting of Pope’s sarcasm on 
his poetic pretensions will hardly be 
mitigated by the merits of the lines 
commemorating Jamesone’s pleasure- 
house,— 


“Hane quoque Lanaris mons ornat, amc- 
nior illis, 
Hine ferrugineis Spada colorat aquis ; 
Inde ‘suburbanum Jamesoni despicis hor- 
tum 
Quem domini pictum suspicor esse 
manu.” 


A translator, some fifty years after- 
wards, rendered the latter couplet 
thus :— 


“ Not far from thence a gota’ to be seen 

Which unto Jamesone did appertain, 

—— a little pleasant house doth 
stand, 

Painted (as I guess) with its master's 
hand.” 


Some documents connected with 
Jamesone’s acquisition of his little 
surburban paradise show more dis- 
tinctly still the influence of Flemish 
habits on the painter. The ground 


where the old Oatholic mysteries 

used to be performed having fallen 

into the offensive condition in which 

surburban public grounds, when not 
* 
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carefully tended, are sure to fall, the 
lying at the mercy of a turbulent 


‘burn, he resolved to beautify it ac- 


cording to the Flemish fashion at his 
own proper charges. He represented 
to the magistrates, “ That for as meikle 
as a greite part of the playfield be- 
longing to the toune quhair comedies 
were wont to be actit of auld beside 
the wall of Spay, is spoiled, broken, 
and carriet away in speat and inun- 
dation of water, and is liable to 
the same danger and inconvenience 
hereafter, so that, unless some course 
be taken to withstand such speats 
and inundation, the whole playfeild, 
within a short space of time, will all 
utterlie decay, and serve for no use. 
And the said George Jamesone, taking 
notice of the toun’s prejudice therein, 
and withall haveand consideration 
how this litil plot of ground may be 
useful to the toune heirefter; out of 
his naturall affectioun to this his na- 
tive citie, he is content, upon his 
own charges, not only to make some 
fortification to restrain the violence 
of the speattis in tyme cuming, bot 
lykewayes to make some policie and 
planting within and about the said 
playfeild for the publict use and be- 
nefit of the town.” The condition 
on which he offered to lay out the 
pleasure-ground for the future use 
the public was, that he should him- 
self retain it for the remainder of his 
days ata nominal rent, and the offer 
was thankfully acceded to. 

Such trivial details have surely a 
significance entitling them to be pre- 
served. They show the hopeful rea- 
diness with which the foreign notions 
of the travelled artist were received 
among his fellow-burgesses, and afford 
a pleasant glimpse of the lot of an 
artist in Scotland during the breath- 
ing-time between the days of Queen 
Mary, and the great civil wars. Alas! 
it showed an advance in civilisation 
not destined to continue. Ere many 
years had passed, the spot was twice 
swept by the armies of Montrose— 
first on the Covenanting, and next on 
the Cavalier side. We learn that, to 
please the ruling powers, Jamesone’s 
portrait of the provost was removed 
from the session-house as “ savouring 
of Popery.” Even men of cultivated 
taste had other things to think of 
than gardens and pleasure-houses. A 
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stone arch over the chalybeate spring, 
still called the Well of Spa, is the 
sole relic of the painter’s benefactions. 
The stream that threatened to de- 
stroy the playground is well barri- 
cadoed, but it runs blue and red with 
the refuse of dyers’ vats, mixed with 
elements still more offensive ; the very 
site of the pleasure-house is forgot- 
ten, and the old garden is covered 
with a filthy suburb. 

One who had lived in the house of 
Robens must have seen something 
like princely grandeur: it was ‘the 
way in Flanders, as well as in some 
of the Itulian States, practically to 
reverence high art, by letting it open 
the way to power and wealth. 
Whether this was a more eolightened 
principle than that of permitting 
every artist to advance himself as 
well as he can, by selling his works 
to the public at large, and endeavour- 
ing to give them cheaper than his 
neighbours, we are not going to in- 
quire. Jamesone may or may not 
have sighed for the sort of artistic 
court which he left behind him at 
Antwerp. Certainly, however, if he 
did not find himself where art held 
its proper supremacy, and where he 
might reverentially follow masters 
or ambitiously cope with rivals, he 
was in the middle of a set of trained 
scholars and clever men — “the 
Aberdeen doctors,” as they were 
called—even when he was at home 
in his garden-house; and we know 
that he frequently resided at Edin- 
burgh, and travelled about. The 
names of some of those whose por- 
traits he painted, will show that he 
enjoyed no mean share of the artist’s 
privilege, to meet face to face the 
great men of his age. He painted 
Charles I., Montrose, Rothes, old 
Leslie the Earl of Leven, the Chan- 
cellor Loudhun, the Marquesses of 
Hamilton and Huntley, Bishop 
Forbes, Andrew Cant, Gordon of 
Straloch, Urquhart of Cromarty, 
Gregory, Richard Baxter, George 
Heriot, Arthur Johnston, and Sir 
Thomas Nicolson. 

His chief patron was, however, 
Sir Colin Campbell, of Glenurchy, 
who united the educated and refined 
gentleman with the feudal baron 
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and Highland chief, brought arras 
hangings and damask napiery out of 
Flanders, and “bestowet and gave 
to ane Germane painter, whom he 
entertainet in his house anght 
month, the soume of ane thousand 
pundis.” Some of the artist's letters 
to this potent chief still exist. On 
the 13th of October 1634, he writes 
from Edinburgh to acknowledge the 
receipt of a hundred merks, and ex- 
plains that it will be the month of 
January before he begins his pictures, 
“except that I have the occasione to 
meet with the parties in the north, 
quhair I mynd to stay for tuo 
moneths.” ~In the ensuing month of 
June, he refers to sixteen pictures of 
which he has got “a not;” and in 
reference to pecuniary considerations 
says, “ The pryce quhiik ewerie ane 
payes to me abowe the west “ 
the waist] is twentie merkis, I fur- 
nishing claith and coulleris; bot iff 
I furniss ane double gilt muller, 
then it is twentie poundis, Thes I 
deall with all alyk; but I am moir 
bound to hawe ane gryte cair of your 
worship’s service, becaus of my 
gouid payment for my laist imploy- 
ment. Onlie thus your eng | 
wold resolve at quohis charges 
mist go throwe the countrey to maik 
thir picturis, for all that are heir in 
town neidis only your worship’s 
letter to theam to cause theam sitt.” 
He concludes by saying, “ Iff I begin 
the picturs in Julii, I will hawe the 
sextine readie about the laist of Sep- 
tember.”* The execution of sixteen 
portraits between July and the end 
of September, looks like industrious 
application and rapid execution ; but 
he followed a master whom he had 
seen sweep the canvass with tempes- 
tuous brush, and his portraits show 
a characteristic tendency to broad 
effects in preference to elaborate 
finishing. 

He is generally supposed to have 
farnished a considerable number of 
the long line of portraits, from Father 
Fergus downwards, who decorate the 
narrow gallery of Holyrood, and 
carry through century after century 
so strong a family likeness. But 
there is no evidence that he gave 
himself to the pious fraud of painting 
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these likenesses of men whose fea- 
tures—such of them as ever existed 
—had been permitted to pass into 
oblivion; and the artist who is 
known to have completed the series 
was the Dutch De Wit. There is a 
landscape of King’s College in Aber- 
deen, attributed, but without distinct 
authority, to Jamesone; and if it be 
truly his, it shows that he was wise 
in restricting himself in general to 
portraiture. In that edifice there 
hangs a collection of strange musty 
decayed pictures, also attributed to 
Jamesone, which have a curious fas- 
cination in their quaint and almost 
eldritch character. They are called 
the Sibyls, and all represent female 
heads, yet certainly not ordinary 
female portraits, for there is an airy 
wild fantasticalness of expression, 
mixed with beauty, in them, and in 
some instances peculiarities of cor- 
poreal structure not quite human. 
A general delicacy and sweetness of 
tone distinguishes them from the 
Temptations of St. Anthony, and 
other fantasies of the contemporary 
Flemish school. 

Walpole, who was pleased, in one 
of his complimentary moods, to call 
Scotland “the most accomplished 
nation in Europe — the nation to 
which, if any one country is endowed 
with a superior portion of sense, he 
should be inclined to give the pre- 
ference in that particular,’—had the 
“merit of first drawing attention to 
the works of Jamesone, as the first 
eminent British portrait-painter — 
that is, the first inhabitant of Britain 
who painted, like a trained artist, 
life-size portraits in oil. The great 
critic says of him, “ His excellency 
consists in delicacy and softness, 
with a clear and beautiful colouring ; 
his shades not charged, but helped 
by varnish, with little appearance of 
the pencil. He had much of Van- 
dyck’s second manner; and to Sir 
Anthony some of his works have been 
occasionally imputed.” Walpole, in 
his anecdotes, re-engraved an old 
plate from one of Jamesone’s pictures, 
representing an extremely pleasing 
family group. It is the artist him- 


self—his hat on his head, after the 
ractice of his master and his col- 
eague, and his palet in hand. Be- 
side him stands the faithful periner 
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of his days, Isabella Tosh by name, 
and their round-cheeked child drops 
roses on the mother’s lap. There is 
a delightful repose and simplicity in 
the whole, accompanied by perfect 
truth. Isabella has her head covered 
with the modest plaid or screen long 
worn in the north, and has a femi- 
nine beauty which the first artists 
of that age could rarely impart to 
their female faces. The child is the 
perfection of health, vivacity, and 
reverential affection. Contrasting 
this peaceful little group with the 
array of the warriors and statesmen 
of that stormy age, portrayed by 
the same pencil, one is reminded 
of Tennyson’s “These three made 
unity so sweet,” in “The Two 
Voices.” 

The plate thus resuscitated by Wal- 
pole was originally engraved by John 
Alexander, a grandson of Jamesone, 
who might also, if there was suffi- 
cient materials at hand concerning 
him, exemplify the Scottish student of 
art in foreign countries. He seems 
to have been the first among them 
who studied in Italy, for the little 
that is known of him is a protract- 
ed residence at Florence. On his 
return to Britain he enjoyed some 
fashionable repute in his day. It is 
said that he worked chiefly at Gordon 
Castle, where probably some of the 
pictures which, in great houses, after 
a generation or two, lose their art- 
istic genealogies, might be traced 
to him, were it a sufficiently im- 
portant object to ascertain the fact, 
either on account of the merits of 
the pictures or the celebrity of the art- 
ist. His fame, indeed, has lain under 
a sort of artistic scandal, which cannot 
recommend it to association with 
high and worthy names in honest art. 
The possession of a genuine ances- 
tral portrait of Queen Mary has al- 
ways been, in advertising phraseology, 
a desideratum in old Scottish fami- 
lies. Two painters of the early part 
of last century, Alexander, and a dis- 
sipated son of Medina, are said to 
have competed with each other in the 
trade or mystery of producing the 
kind of article called “a genuine and 
original portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scots,” and we believe that the muse- 
um of the Archeological Institute in 
Edinburgh would have been found to 
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supply a very tolerable means of test- 
ing their relative merits. 

‘A very different person from either 
of these worthies comes next before 
us in chronological order, yet he is 
one of whom we have little to say. 
The name of William Aikman, cele- 
brated in its day by more than one 
distinguished poet, is now forgotten. 
But his character, as exemplified in 
his personal history, will deserve the 
sympathy of the lovers of art, so long 
as the sacrifice of all worldly advan- 
tages at this shrine, and a simple de- 
votion to art for itself, pursued in 
defiance of conventional prejudices, 
are respected. Aikman was born 
some twelve years before the end of 
the seventeenth century, and he was 
then born a laird, being come of a 
worshipful ancestry, who left him 
their representative in the estate of 
Cairnie. There are several Cairnies 
in Scotland, and it is not very sur- 
prising that it should be a question 
which of them owned one who was 
so little conscious of the importance 
of his possession. He resolved very 
early in life to sell his estate and be- 
come a student of art in Italy. After 
living and working for some time in 
Rome, he paid a visit to Constanti- 
nople and Syria, and returned to 
Rome to pursue his studies. Towards 
the end of Queen Anne’s reign he 
came to Britain, and found immedi- 
ate admission to the brilliant London 
intellectual circle ever associated with 
that reign. It was breaking up, but 
not yet gone, and Aikman was the 
means of in some measure conveying 
its mantle to such successors of that 
intellectual hierarchy as the reign of 
the Georges afforded. As a kindred 
spirit free of the corporation of Pope, 
Swift, and Arbuthnot, he was enabled 
to introduce to fashionable fame his 
countryman Thomson, and to do 
many acts of patronage to authors, 
who commemorated his merits. in 
abundant rhymes. 

Another Scottish artist, who belongs 
to a period about a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, is better known to fame— 
Gavin Hamilton. When he came to 
manhood, he went abroad, and lived 
almost entirely in Italy, where he held 
his state like one of the great old 
masters, and Scotland saw no more 
of him save when he appeared on an 
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occasional visit, prompted by a lin- 
gering desire to settle in his native 
county, Lanark—a design alwa 
protracted by the coldness of the cli- 
mate or some other uncongeniality, 
when it came to a practical issue. He 
was a very learned and industrious 
worker in what may now be termed 
the esthetic department of archeol- 
ogy, and the services performed by 
him for the Italian collections of an- 
tiques are to be found recorded in all 
the proper authorities. He executed 
some stately portraits, one of which, 
representing the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton with a greyhound, is pretty well 
known in an engraving once very 
popular. Hamilton saturated him- 
self with classicality. He aimed 
high, and in his day had a reputation 
somewhat akin to that subsequently 
enjoyed by the French David. We 
cannot profess a liking for efforts so 
rigidly conventional, yet the system 
has its great advocates, and no one 
can deny that Hamilton, whether he 
rightly or wrongly understood the 
mission of the artist, did his work 
nobly, and carried the palm of a 
victor. Look at his “ Andromache 
weeping over the body of Hector.” 
There she is in full attitude, like 
Clairon in one of her most felicitous 
classical inspirations, while Dumesnil 
might have personified the deco- 
rously solicitous attendant. The 
whole group is, in short, intensely 
theatrical, or, if we may make a 
word more suitable to our purpose, 
attitudinary ; yet it exhibits a pro- 
fusion of energy and conventional 
skill which must commend it as a 
great work to the devotees of that 
style of art. Another picture by 
amilton obtained a melancholy 
interest in its day. It represented 
Achilles dragging the body of Hee- 
tor round the walls of Troy. It 
was purchased by the Duke of Bed- 
ford. The tragic fate of the young 
heir of that house soon afterwards 
became the talk of all England, and 
the object of many a sympathising 
echo to the grief of the bereaved par- 
rents, not unaccompanied by appo- 
site reflections on the incapacity of 
temporal greatness and wealth, to 
save us from the common lot. The 
youth had fallen from his, horse, and 
was dragged at the stirrup till he was 
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dead. The canvass, full of energy 
and terrible action, so vividly recalled 
the character of the calamity, that it 
was ejected, and fell, if we mistake 
not, into the hands of General Scott, 
the father-in-law of Canning. 

If we were desirous to fill the pre- 
sent rapid sketch with all available 
names, it would be easy to bring 
forward many secondary Scottish 
artists who studied and worked on 
the Continent; such, for instance, as 
Thomas Murray, whose portrait is in 
the Florentine Gallery, and William 
Ferguson, a painter of still life, who 
seems to have lived so much of his 
life in Italy that scarcely anything 
is known of him in his own country, 
but the general reputation of his 
paintings for vigour and natural 
truth. Leaving the completion of 
such inquiries to all who are patri- 
otic enough for the task, we profess 
only to touch—and that fagitively— 
the names that hold a conspicuous 
place in the general history of art ; 
and so we shall pass to a name which 
has acquired a renown amply deserved 
—that of Allan Ramsay. 

Every one, of course, is acquainted 
with the fame of his father, the 
author of the Gentle Shepherd. It 
was one quite alien from the pur- 
pose of these papers, for he was emi- 
nently a Scot at home—his birth- 
place in the Lanarkshire hills, and 
his house on the Castlehill of Edin- 
burgh, forming the limits of his mi- 
grations. He confesses to an early 
propensity for art, and in some of 
his manuscripts which ‘we have seen, 
there are impatient dabbings of gro- 
tesque heads and angular fragments 
of rock and tree scenery, dashed off 
to occupy the pen; while the brain 
was elaborating the poetic thought. 
About the year 1736, the poet writes 
to a friend that young Allan (he was 
born in 1713) had been sedulously 
pursuing art since he was thirteen 
years old; “has since been painting 
here like a Raphael,” and “sets out 
to the seat of the Beast beyond the 
Alps within a month hence—to be 
away two years.” “I am _ sweer,” 


continues the father, “to part with 
him, but cannot stem the current 
which flows from the advice of his 
patrons and his own inclifation.” 
4)o this, his first.visit to Rome, he re- 
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mained for three years, and on his 
return home he painted a well-known 
portrait of his father, and others of 
his relations and near friends. Very 
much to the poet’s satifaction, the 
artist showed a decided disposition 
to reestablish the gentility of the 
family; for old Allan, much as he 
had been tossed about in the world, 
and hard as was his struggle for de- 
cent subsistence, never forgot that he 
was come of the Ramsays of Dal- 
wolsey and the Douglases of Mut- 
hill. His position—speaking of him 
as a tradesman, not as a poet—was 
common to members of the best 
Scottish families in his age. The 
country was not rich enough to afford 
two classes of traders—the larger, 
who, as extensive dealers, might be 
counted gentlemen by profession ; 
the smaller, who were mere retailers. 
All trade was looked askance on, 
but when it was necessary to find a 
living by commerce, we see the best 
families at once accepting the hum- 
blest position in its ranks. Allan 
Ramsay united in his person three 
rather incongruous social conditions. 
He was by descent a country gentle- 
man; by personal qualification a 
man of genius; by profession the 
keeper of a bookstall and circulating 
library. In his old age, when he had 
conquered his difficulties, and was 
gathering in a harvest of wealth and 
fame, it was not without satisfaction 
that he saw his son—although fol- 
lowing a pursuit which, like his own, 
sometimes led its votaries into an 
erratic career—holding his head high 
in the social circle, and likely to keep 
up the old gentility of his race. The 
young artist greatly strengthened his 
position by his marriage with the 
heiress of the Lindsays of Eyvelie, 
whose domain, perched on the ridge 
of the line of hills running from 
Perth eastward, overlooks the rich 
Carse of Gowrie, and the river Tay 
widening into the sea. Of his wife 
he painted a portrait, of which it 
may safely be said that no other, 
painted in the same half-century 10 
Britain, can have excelled it for 
artistic truth of drawing and sweet- 
ness of sentiment. It represents & 
fair-haired, bright-cheeked Scottish 
damsel, simply dressed, and with an 
expression fall of earnestness and 
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innocence, carrying a basket of 
flowers. The attitude and the gene- 
ral tone are quite natural, and bor- 
rowed from none of the standard 
portraits, which relieved secondary 
artists from the labour of thinking 
and the responsibility of novelty. It 
perhaps enhances the pleasantness 
of this picture that it is still fresh as 
if it had been painted yesterday, and 
has suffered none of the cadaverous 
ravages with which Reynolds’ unfor- 
tunate method of preparing his col- 
ours has afflicted his beauties. It 
may be a farther reason why it is so 
pleasant to look upon, that the 
artist, while exerting all his skill, 
was at his ease, and did not require 
to give his sitter either a state dress 
or a state attitude. Too much state 
is undoubtedly the defect, in a wide 
sense, of Allan Ramsay's painting. 
The success with which he brought 
out Lord Bute’s immaculate legs be- 
neath the canopy of his rich Trea- 
sury-robes, has been the object of 
much semi-sarcastic landation. But 
if it be a defect in an artist to suc- 
cumb to conventionalities, and to 
give prominence to the robes and 
decorations at the sacrifice of the in- 
dividual character, yet painting of 
this kind admits of being well done 
and ill done. In the common run of 
such state pictures the robes and de- 
corations are the fabric on which a 
human face—or something as like a 
human face as the artist could create 
—is plastered. But with Ramsay, 
Lord Bute, in all his glory, is still 
Lord Bute, from his powdered hair 
through the easy bend of his body 
and the renowned calves of his legs 
to the toes. And so of all Ramsay's 
paintings; they may generally have 
too much silk and velvet, and too 
much attitude—but they are fine 
works of art. 

Before returning to Rome, about 
the year 1754, he had socially allied 
himself, not .only with many men of 
rank, but with a far higher circle in 
the permanent estimate of such mat- 
ters—the leaders of the intellect of 
the age. He left behind him a literary 
association, which he had founded in 
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Edinburgh, called the “Select Soci- 
ety.” Allinquirers into the history 
of British literature at that period 
must be familiar with its influence 
over at least the Scottish depart- 
ment—not a small one* David 
Hume, in one of a set of letters, not 
as yet published, tells his friend Allan 
of the progress and prospects of the 
little flock left behind him in the 
wilderness: “It has grown to be a 
national concern. Young and old, 
noble and ignoble, witty and dull, 
laity and clergy—all the world are 
ambitious of a place amongst us, 
and on each occasion we are as much 
solicited by candidates as if we were 
to choose a member of Parliament.” 
Then of individualities, “‘ Our friend 
young Wedderburn bas acquired a 
great character by the appearance 
he has made.” This refers to him 
who became Lord Loughborough. 
“Wilkie the minister has started up 
from obscurity, and become a very 
fashionable man, ashe is indeed a 
very singular one. Monboddo’s 
oddities divert—Sir David’s [Lord 
Hailes] zeal entertains—Jack Dal- 
rymple’s rhetoric interests. The long 
drawling speakers have found out 
their want of talents, and rise sel- 
domer. In short, the House of Com- 
mons was less the object of general 
curiosity at London than the Select 
Society at Edinburgh. ‘The Robin 
Hood,’ ‘ The Devil,’ and all other 
speaking societies, are ignoble in 
comparison. Such felicity has at- 
tended the seed which you planted. 
But what chiefly renders us con- 
siderable is a project of engrafting 
on the society a scheme for the en- 
couragement of arts and _ sciences 
and manufactures in Scotland, by 
remiums partly honorary, partly 
ucrative. A box is opened for dona- 
tions, and about one hundred guineas 
have been given in. We hear of con- 
siderable sums intended by Lord 
Hopetoun, Morton, Marchmont, &c., 
who desire to be members. Nine 
managers have been chosen; and to 
keep the business distinct from our 
reasoning, the first Monday of every 
month is set apart for these transac. 





Aa An account of the Select Society—the parent of a numerous progeny of debat- 
ing societies in Edinburgh—will be found in the first volume of Tytler’s Life of 
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tions, and they are never to be men- 
, tioned in our Wednesday meetings. 
Advertisements have been published 
to inform the public of our inten- 
tions. A premium, I remember, is 
ae gg to the best discourse on 
‘aste, and on the Principles of Vege- 
tation. These regard the belles 
lettres and the sciences ; but we have 
not neglected porter, strong ale, and 
- wrought ruffles, even down to linen 
raggs.” 

Then follows a good-natured word 
on a collection of Essays published 
by Ramsay, which carried a con- 
siderable reputation in their day: 
“Your Investigator has been pub- 
lished this spring, and I find that it 
has met with a very good reception 
from the wits and the critics. In 
vain did I oppose myself, and assert 
it was not just metaphysics. They 
did nothing but laugh at me, and 
told me it was very entertaining, 
and seemed very reasonable.” 

The artist, writing back from the 
Mons Viminalis, showed that he 
could hold his own against the great 
author, even with the pen. “Can a 
man, O philosopher, be both sorry 
and glad at the same time? If the 
thing is possible, I am in these cir- 
cumstances; for I am glad to hear 
that there is any society of men 
amongst you, who give a particular 
attention to the improvement of the 
arts of luxury, so conducive to the 
riches, the strength, and liberty of 
our dear country; but I am afraid, 
at the same time, that this scheme, 
by bringing in a new set of members 
of another species, will destroy that 
which we had set on foot; and I 
could have wished that some other 
way had been fallen upon by which 
porter might have been made thick, 
brick thin, and the nation rich, with- 
out our understanding being at all 
the poorer for it. Is not truth more 
than meat, and wisdom than rai- 
ment ? Have your rewards 
produced an éssay on Taste? If they 
have, and it is printed, I should be 
glad to see it. Millar would send it 
to me, some way or other, if you 
desire him. I am satisfied with my 
own dialogue, though I find I shall 
make but few proselytes. It has 


always been my hard fate in these 
matters to pass for a very comical 
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dog when I meant to get the fame of 
a deep philosopher; but I am com- 
forted again when I consider that 
the same has been the lot of my 
favourite Lucian: and that to write 
like a deep philosopher, we must 
write like Turnbull or Plato.” 

This letter gives shape to a prac- 
tical joke which must have cost 
Ramsay an enormous deal of labour. 
It contains a long fabricated Greek 
inscription, professing to afford evi- 
dence in refutation of Hume's scep- 
ticism, “which,” says its author, “ I 
found, while I was looking for bas- 
reliefs, in a lumber-room of the 
Palace Farnese.” He conveys the 
result of his observation on the three 
popular horrors of the day in these 
terms: “The Pope himself is short 
and fat, the Pretender is long and 
lean, which is all I am able to in- 
form you with regard to either. As 
to the Devil, I have not yet seen 
him, and am too diffident of reports, 
especially when they concern heads 
of parties, to send you any descrip- 
tion of his person by hearsay.” That 
he was a pretty genial representative 
of the philosopher in “the seat of 
the Beast,” may be inferred from the 
manner in which Hume communi- 
cates to him on his own embroilments 
with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
He begins to speak of Kames, against 
whom the General Assembly were 
undoubtedly urged strongly by a 
party in the Church to proceed. 
“They will not,” he says, “at once 
go to extremities with him, and 
deliver him over to Satan, without 
any preparation or precaution. They 
intend to make him be prayed for in 
all the churches of Scotland during 
six months, after which, if he do not 
give signs of repentance, he is to be 
held as anathema maranatha.” And 
then he takes a complacent view of 
his own prospects : “ Meanwhile I am 
preparing fur the day of wrath, and 
have already bespoken a number 
of discreet families, who have pro- 
mised to admit me after I shall be 
excommunicated.” 

And again: “You may tell that 
reverend gentleman the Pope that 
there are many here who rail at 
him, and yet would be much 
greater persecutors had they equal 
power. The last Assembly sat on 
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me. They did not propose to burn 
me, because they cannot. But they 
intended to give me over to Satan, 
which they think they have the 
power of doing. My friends, how- 
ever, prevailed, and my damnation 
is postponed for a  twelvemonth. 
But next Assembly will surely be 
upon me, Anderson—the godly, 
spiteful, pious, splenetic, charitable, 
unrelenting, meek, persecuting, 
Christian, inhuman, peace-making, 
furious Anderson, is at present very 
hot in pursuit of Lord Kames. He 
has lately wrote a letter to his son, 
which they say is a curiosity. He 
mentions his own great age, which 
leaves him no hopes of being able 
long to survive the condemnation 
of that atheistical, however just 
judge. He therefore leaves me as a 
legacy to his son, and conjures him, 
as he expects his blessing, or the 
blessing of Heaven, never to cease 
his pursuit of me till he bring me to 
condign punishment. Is not this 
somewhat like Hamilcar, who swore 
Hannibal on the altar to be an eter- 
nal enemy to the Roman people?” 
These were the characteristic home 
memorials which broke in on the 
dreamy luxuriousness of an artist 
life in Rome; recalling the memories 
of that healthy warfare of the mind, 
which, in the city of the Republic, 
the Ceesars, and the Vatican, had 
long been dead and buried. 

Such are a few stray notices of the 
artists whom Scotland sent forth ere 
England could point to her great 
Reynolds. They were not sufficiently 
strong in their home influence to 
found a school. The artistic cha- 
racter which they conferred on their 
country, was fed, as it were, from 
hand to mouth by foreign supplies. 
Each stood alone in his merits, such 
as they were; but it may be safely 
attributed to the genial influence of 
that connection with foreign coun- 
tries which the enterprise of Scottish 
wariors and scholars had created, 
that down to the middle of the last 
century we could boast of an array 
of artists such as England, with all 
her numerical superiority of popula- 
tion, her riches, and her pecuniary 
patronage of art, could not match. 
For Jamesone, Aikman, Hamilton, 
and Ramsay, she can show only such 
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names as Dobson, Thornhill, and 
Hudson ; and that, after her affluence 
had set before her artists the examples . 
of Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, 
Kneller, and a host of painters second 
to these eminences. Of Jamesone, 
our old friend Allan Cunningham 
says, in his Lives of British Painters, 
“That he stands at the head of 
the British school of portrait painting? 
there can be no question; nor had 
England an artist of her own worthy 
of being named above him, in his own 
walk, before the days of Reynolds.” 
Here it comes to our remembrance 
that Hogarth also was an occasional 
portrait-painter, and that he was an- 
terior to Reynolds. And without 
disputing the merits of his portraits, 
or detracting from the rank of his 
transcendent genius, we yet hold that 
the lofty isolation and entire solitude 
of his position in the world of art, is 
in itself a curious record of the re- 
served ungeniality which prevented 
England from imbibing any artistic 
spirit or practice out of the opportu- 
nities afforded by the presence of 
great foreign artists and the purchase 
of great paintings. It is common 
indeed to deny that Hogarth was, 
properly speaking, an artist. It is 
impossible to wish him to have been 
an artist, in this conventional sense, 
if his being so must have deprived 
the world of those wonderful tragedies 
and comedies which he has performed 
for us on paper. But his genius had 
all the rugged individuality that 
characterises a single creative mind 
arising in the midst of surrounding 
intellectual barrennesss. And he be- 
came himself, through the power -of 
his self-achieved position, the trumpet 
of the vulgar English prejudice 
against high art. He could not en- 
dure anything foreign. All French- 
men he held in such hatred, that in 
his short sojourn among them he 
could not restrain ebullitions = 
towards a less polite ple, might 
have been dangerous. fe embodied 
his contempt of high art in those 
hideous nightmare groups which he 
thought would demonstrate how easily 
he could excel Michael Angelo, Cor- 
reggio, or Rembrandt, if he condescend- 
ed to abandon London life and adopt 
their conventionalities. Hogarth was 
perhaps as far above William Aikman 
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as Burns was beyond Darwin or 
Glover; yet the Scottish painter's 
career was a type of national condi- 
tions more conducive to the cultiva- 
tion of art, in that catholic spirit 
‘which goes through the whole world 
to discover whatever is best and 
greatest in the achievements of those 
who have gone before. 
- Down to Ramsay’s epoch, our 
Scottish painters had been persons 
of family and condition. It shows 
rhaps the germinating of something 
ike a national school, when we find 
men of obscure condition struggling 
into the ranks of fame. Jacob More 
was a house-painter’s apprentice in 
Edinburgh. Through the aid of some 
enlightened patrons he went to Italy, 
and there remained, unknown among 
his countrymen save by the general 
Enropean celebrity of his landscapes. 
In other instances, the descent of 
artistic ambition to a humbler grade 
was accompanied by the dawning of 
a national spirit in the objects of the 
artist. David Allan, though he 
studied in Italy, had the boldness to 
devote his genius to the illustration 
of Scottish life, and painted such 
scenes as would have made the classic 
Hamilton shudder. But far above 
Allan—high indeed in the great re- 
ublic of genius—was the ill-starred 
anticen, He was one of those 
who had not the good fortune, or the 
skill, as it may be, to make their 
light shine before men; and it is in 
obscure corners that people stumble 
on his best works, wondering whence 
came the deep artistic power and the 
noble simplicity of pictures so un- 
known to fame. We have seen por- 
traits of his own esteemed friends— 
of some of those for instance, who 
constituted his student circle at 
Rome—which we should say that 
even Raeburn, who took his tone 
from Runciman, and is generally re- 
ted to have greatly improved on 
it, could not have excelled in truth 
and dignified simplicity. 

Let us now step over to another 
department of art—one lower than 
painting, in general estimation, and 
ancillary to it, yet which it was the 
function of one of our countrymen to 
elevate to a rank very little under 
that of the higher walks of design, 
Sir Robert Strange’s engravings look 
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like the works of a man who could 
do everything that the human hand, 
aided by the head, is capable of 
achieving. There is not an effect in 
the whole range of painting which he 
has not shown his capacity to shadow 
forth with his magic graver. Be- 
ginning with the restless cheerful 
sky, and the energetic white horse 
of Wouvermans’ Market Cart, he 
advances with immediate perfection 
to the rugged grandeur of Salvator’s 
Belisarius, the soft smooth fleshes 
of Guido Rheni, and the heavenly 
countenances of Japhael’s Holy 
Families. There is surely no sweeter 
production that can be looked upon 
in uncoloured art than the parce 
somnum rumpere, whether we prefer 
to rest the eye on the health and 
innocence radiating from the babe, 
or the absorbing love of the graceful 
mother, or on the tender beaming 
excitement of the beautiful onlowker. 
From these features, which arrest 
even the uninitiated eye, the adept 
will turn to the perfection of detail 
in the drapery, and the gossamer 
lightness of the veil which the mother 
gently removes. Nor less perfect is 
he in representing the stately dignity 
of Vandyke’s Charles I., and the 
pleasant mixture of childish simplicity 
and princely consciousness in the 
royal children with their dogs. There 
are few things more calculated to 
awaken a train of pensive reflection 
than to find hanging, perhaps in 
some quiet bedroom in a remote 
country-house, the portraits of the 
stately monarch and the unconscious 
group of children, with their silky- 
haired spaniels, when one contem- 
plates them with time and inclina- 
tion to recall the tragic and eventful 
history through which they alk 
passed. 

There never was a nobler and 
more unselfish devotion to art than 
Strange’s adoption of his great ob- 
ject in life. With genius enough to 
have achieved a separate reputation 
as a creative artist, he resolved to 
devote his rare powers to the pro- 
mulgation of the beautiful forms 
which others had created, rather than 
attempt to add to their number. He 
knew that aloft in the domes of great 
cathedrals, or remote in private man- 
sions, or in the exclusive recesses of 
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palaces, were those wondrous pro- 
ductions of the great masters which 
hitherto had received but unworthy 
interpreters to the world, or none at 
all; and he resolved that his mission 
through life should be so to devote 
those powers which he knew he was 
endowed with, as to become the great 
teacher of art, as it were, among the 
nations, by promulgating abroad its 
unknown treasures, The difficulties 
he had to undergo, show, when com- 
pared with the life of the ordinary 
engraver, who copies what he is em- 
ployed to copy, and does it as accu- 
rately as his opportunities permit, 
how arduous is the task of the en- 
graver who sets before himself a 
higher object—who is bent on copy- 
ing certain pictures, because they sre 
the best and none others will satisfy 
him, and who must have a fall oppor- 
tunity of rendering all their charac- 
teristics on his plate ere he ventures 
to interpret them to the public. In 
one case there are political or eccle- 
siastical difficulties in the way. Cer- 
tain cardinals and bishops have to 
be consulted ere access can be ob- 
tained to the picture. There per- 
haps is a high altar-piece : to remove 
it would be sacrilege, were it prac- 
ticable, which it often is not; and 
raising a scaffolding before it, which 
was not unfrequently Strange’s pro- 
posal, was something nearly as offen- 
sive. Less truthful engravers would 
have been content with such flying 
opportunities as they could catch, 
hoping that no others would be en- 
abled, by a closer inspection of the 
original, to detect their slovenly 
workmanship. Bat Strange set out 
with a resolution to copy the best 
pictures in the world, and to copy 
them faithfully; and his resolute per- 
severance was rewarded with mar- 
vellous success, 

It is fortunate for the memory of 
Strange, and for those who love to 
dwell on such a history as his, that 
it has been recorded by one whose 
naturally fastidious and highly-culti- 
vated taste made him a worshipper 
at the same shrine of high Italian 
art.* Though the work fell to his 
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hands nearly a century after it should 
have been performed by others, Mr. 
Dennistoun, with a zealous devotion 
which the fatal progress of disease 
could not quench, bas collected the 
fragments of the artist’s history, scat- 
tered as they were, minute and 
scarcely perceptible, all over Europe, 
aud massed them together in a book, 
which, if it do not afford an exciting 
narrative to the common reader, must 
be full of interest to the collector and 
the critic of art. 

Strange came of a somewhat wor- 
shipful family in Orkney, his father 
leaving some landed property and 
sheep, with “twelve double- silver 
spoons,” “a knock and case thereof,” 
and a wainscot cabinet. His mother’s 
name was Scollay, and the paternal 
name was originally the Norwegian 
Strang or Strong. The artist, disliking 
its northern harshness, softened it by 
the addition of an e, and thus carried 
it into a totally different line of etymo- 
logical descent—the French étrange. 
There is a traditional story, that soon 
after the. metamorphosis he happened 
to meet a traveller, who, hearing his 
name, said ‘* Ah, sir, you call your- 
self Strange, but the strangest part 
of it is that your name is only the 
letter e.” The artist’s guilty con- 
science smote him with the idea 
that the traveller intended to be 
sarcastic on his addition to the patro- 
nymic; but he was only an etymo- 
logical enthusiast, who derived the 
word, very inaccurately, by increment 
from the Latin proposition e. Thus 
é, ex, extra, extraneus, whence comes 
the French étrange. 

With a sort of instinct that he 
was some day or other to be great, 
he began at an early period an 
account of his own progress. It 
dropped, suddenly interrupted by the 
labours of a busy life; and the artist- 
like clearness of his account of what- 
ever passed around him in his early 
humble phase of life, makes the 
reader regret that it is so brief. He 
underwent some training in one of 
the humbler departments of the law, 
but apparently with a hopeless rest- 
lessness, and the bent of his genius 





* Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, Knight, and of his Brother-in-law, Andrew 
Lumisden, Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes. By James Dennisroun of Den- 
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drove him to an engraver of the name 
of Cooper, whose apparently wealthy 
circumstances show how considerable 
a field was then open in Edinburgh to 
one of that profession who was little 
above a trading mechanic. The young 
artist joined the insurgents of 1745— 
fortunately for himself and art, not 
so effectually distinguishing himself 
by his warlike prowess as to en- 
counter the vengeance of the vic- 
tors. His chief service to the cause 
was characteristic. At the camp at 
Inverness, and just before the battle 
of Culloden, he engraved at the 
Prince’s desire a plate for bank-notes, 
payable at the Restoration. The 
excellence of the engraving, however, 
could not make up for the want of 
assets, and doubtless, if one of the 
notes thrown off could now be re- 
covered, it would bring far more as 
a relic of art than its original value 
in the money market. Making his 
escape, like many others, from the 
broken army through terrible hard- 
ships, he reached France, and studied 
engraving with Le Bas. It would 
have been difficult to find a better 
master. His clearness and quiet 
sweetness make him still a favourite, 
whether the collector prefers his fresh 
sunny seaports with their lazy life, or 
the warm interiors, where the solemn 
Dutch - alchemist blows his bellows, 
and imparts wisdom to his pupils. 

But as he acquired pel oe mo skill 
in secondary work, higher aspirations 
dawned on him, and a visit to Italy 
confirmed him in the great project of 
his life. In gently referring to the 
impulse under which he devoted 
himself, he says: “Since the time of 
the memorable revival of the arts in 
the fifteenth century, Italy, without 
doubt, is the country which has pro- 
duced the most celebrated painters. 
There are none who have penetrated 
so deep as they into the secret of this 
art, or reached to such a height in 
the sublime. A purity and correct- 
ness of design, the most noble ex- 
pressions, elegant forms, just propor- 
tions, elevated ideas, and a fertility 
of genius, give a superiority to their 
productions which no other artist 
would have been able to attain. It 
is only by studying and meditating 
upon the works of the Italian mas- 
ters that we can reasonably expect 
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to form a true taste, and to defend 
ourselves against the destructive and 
capricious sorcery of fashion, which 
changes almost with the seasons, and 
of which the most applauded and 
finest efforts in the space of a few 
years generally appear to be, what 
they really are, unnatural and ridi- 
culous.” 

With the devotion of the monk or 
the crusader in the pursuit of his 
mission, he made sacrifices to his 
pursuit, some of them trivial, others 
deep and real. His adherence to 
the Jacobite cause has been attri- 
buted with considerable foundation 
to his love for Miss Lumisden, the 
sister of the accomplished secretary 
of the exiled court in Italy. She 
was one of the arbitrary and enthu- 
siastic Jacobite beauties who would 
tolerate no lover unless he first 
proved himself a true knight by 
wearing the white rose. Strange ob- 
tained his reward, and they were 
married ; but art stepped in to claim 
her votary, and years after years of 
absence from her husband, all-ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of his mission, 
joined to the protracted hopelessness 
of her darling cause, turned her en- 
thusiasm into acidity. Her growing 
fretfulness and ardent Jacobitism to 
the end make the letters and con- 
versation of this strong-charactered 
woman very amusing. When it came 
to her ear that her brother, after a 
quarter of a century of endurance, 
must at last leave the Prince’s ser- 
vice, and the announcement came 
along with rumours not compli- 
mentary to the habits and conduct 
into which the object of her devotion 
had fallen, she cannot show the let- 
ter to her husband, so filled is it with 
matter of overwhelming grief. “If 
ever,” she says, “anything in preju- 
dice of my darling’s [the Prince’s] 
character is suggested, I deny it, or 
find an excuse for it. Oh, he has had 
much to disturb his brains! I am 
perfectly satisfied, my dearest An- 
drew, that you have not failed in 
your duty,~for which I thank God. 
Believe me, I would sooner wish to 
hear of your death than blush for 
anything you ever did in your life. 
Suffer I can, but sin I will not. 
Honest principles were the noble 
legacy our dear parents left us: 
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while we live we will display them 
when called on to doso.- All I 
beg is secresy. Four-and-twent 
years’ faithful service cannot be reward- 
ed with a frown—no, you must be mis- 
taken. If you are not, at least be 
advised. ‘Tell it not in Gath—pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askelon, 
lest the uncircumcised rejoice, and 
the daughters of the Philistines be 
glad’ — this was our good grand- 
father’s text for many years on the 
30th of January.” And on another 
occasion, “If my twenty years’ old 
acquaintance [the Prince] is now 
at your house, on your knees pre- 
sent my most respectful duty, nor 
blush to think a lady bid you do so. 
Oh! had I been of a more useful sex ! 
Had my pen been a sword, I had not 
been here, sitting tamely by my fire- 
side, desiring you to do me a simple 
Office like this. In those years, so 
many and so long, I have not been 
altogether idle, for I have made three 
fine boys, who, I hope, will do me 
credit : they'll be recruits when I am 
gone——I hope they'll all have Roman 
a in them. [I'll instruct them 
that their lives are not their own 
when Rome demands them.” After- 
wards sending one of this young 
Gracchi to Paris, he insists that he 
is not to wear ruffles, silk, or lace, or 
any other ornament, however imperi- 
ously dictated by fashion: she will 
give her reasons when she sees her 
brother—they are doubtless founded 
on the calamitous condition of her 
favourite court, and not to be casu- 
ally committed to writing even in 
the year 1770; and she characteristi- 
gally winds up her injunction, “If he 
appears awkward, say he does so by 
the positive command of his worthy 
old mother, who never did or said 
anything but what she had a good 
reason for — therefore you comply 
without asking a single question.” 

A common tradition attributes the 
commencement of Strange’s pros- 
perity to the courtly dexterity of his 
wife. A rumour of the excellence 
of his engraved portrait of “The 
Prince’ had, according to the tradi- 
tion, reached the palace, and some 
royal relation called at Strange’s 
workshop desirous to see it. Mrs. 


Strange, who was there alone, know- 
ing that the portrait of her hus- 
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band was of the wrong prince, took 
care that amid the other works with 
which she entertained the visitor 
it should not be feund, and fixed 
a time for a second visit, before 
which she got her obedient husband 
to have in tolerable progress an en- 
graving of the right Prince. It is 
very clear that Mrs. Strange, or 
“ Bella,” as she was called, was not a 
person to perform such a feat. It 
was known, indeed, to those con- 
versant with the artistic gossip of 
the time, that Strange had received 
proffers from the royal family very 
early in his career, and that he had 
repelled them with a surly abrupt- 
ness, which was supposed too clearly 
to indicate the motives of “the 
brother-in-law of the Pretender’s 
secretary.” The documents pub- 
lished by Mr. Dennistoun make this 
affair very clear. A proffer had been 
made to him by Allan Ramsay to en- 
grave his own portrait of the Prince 
of Wales, just before he became 
George III. But Strange was then 
full of his great Italian projects. His 
allegiance was for his own chosen 
sovereign, high art, and he cared for 
neither of their houses. But it was 
not necessary to go into large ques- 
tions — there was a sublunary and 
immediate shape assumed by the 
offer. The payment was to be £100, 
and Strange, saying that to do jus- 
tice to the subject would occupy him 
fifteen months, said he could not 
afford to engrave the picture at the 
price offered. Other people would, 
of course, naturally look to the con- 
sequent patronage of the court as the 
ultimate bribe to such an undertak- 
ing. But Strange had built his ulti- 
mate hopes elsewhere—the only ques- 
tion about the offer was whether the 
immediate remuneration might bribe 
him to postpone for a time his nobler 
studies. It would not; and so the 
matter ended. But public fame na- 
turally rumoured disaffection as his 
motive, and the consequences of this, 
coupled with his exclusion from the 
Royal Society as an engraver, excited 
bitter feelings, He wrote a fierce 
letter to Ramsay, saying, “Did I 
ever, directly, or indirectly, hint that 
it was from the last disaffection I 
declined at that time to engrave the 
picture you had painted ?—speak the 
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truth, and the whole truth, so help 
you God.” Ramsay, thus pressed, 
answered very bluntly that there 
had been no hint whatever of disaffec- 
tion, “ the reasons you gave me were 
all of the money-getting kind.” There 
was something in an expression of 
this sort not calculated entirely to 
secure the friendship of a man actu- 
ated by such motives and aims as 
those which governed Strange, and 
the apparent conclusion of the whole 
history was not likely to cool the 
ardour of Bella’s Jacobitism. She 
continued to pray for an heir to the 
exiled house, after the greater por- 
tion of her most zealous allies were 
comforting themselves that the im- 
probability of such an event was a 
fortunate conclusion of all difficulties. 
Yet this mother of the Gracchi stands 
as an illustration of that sarcastic 
philosophy which says that all have 
their price if one knew the coin to 
pay it in. She was ready for all 
forms of martyrdom, and direct brib- 
ery of any kind she would have with- 
stood. But when one day rather un- 
expectedly she found that Robbie 
was knighted, and that she was Lady 
Strange, all reminiscences from across 
the water seemed to be swept away 
in a gush of gratitude. 

Let us have a few words before we 
part on a department of art prover- 
bial for leaving the artist forgotten, 
while his work remains to create 
wonder and admiration. The world 
' is filled with buildings of which the 
architects are unknown, but which 
yet are found by the careful student 
to contain enough to show the cha- 
racter of their acquirements, and 
sometimes the school in which they 
must have studied. It is now very 
well known that, after the rupture 
with England, Scotland took her 
ecclesiastical and baronial architecture 
from the Continent, and chiefly from 
France. The process by which the 
rich turreted chateaus of France were 
transferred to the moorlands of the 
north and the braes of the Grampians 
could not fail to be extremely in- 
teresting, if we could remove from it 
the veil which shrouds it in the mys- 
tery common to so large a portion 
of the architectural history even 
of civilised times. How much of it 
was brought over by foreigners ?— 
how much learned in France by 
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Scotsmen who returned to practise 
at home ?—are questions that must 
be asked in vain. We have no clue 
to the studies which induced Aytoun, 
by decorating the bulky framework 
of a German palace with a beautifal 
coronet of turrets and decorated 
chimneys, to conceive the plan of 
Heriot’s Hospital. Even so late as 
the time of Sir William Bruce, who 
worked in the last century, we are 
not aware how far his conversion of 
Holyrood into a French chateau of 
the sixteenth century was founded on 
a practical acquaintance acquired on 
the spot with that style of building. 
In far later times we know that 
Robert Adam studied the architectu- 
ral remains of the Roman Empire with 
a devoted zeal, attested by his great 
work on the ruins of Diocletians’s 
mighty palace at Spalatro, 

But there was a Scotsman before 
the period of Robert Adam, whose 
pilgrimage among classical remains 
produced results not to be so briefly 
passed by. James Gibbs was born 
in Aberdeen about the year 1674. 
He was the son of a substantial 
tradesman, and finding himself at 
twenty without parents, and possess- 
ed of some money and a good useful 
Scottish education, he made up his 
mind to qualify himself as ag archi- 
tect. He went first to Holland, 
where, save the State House of Am- 
sterdam, he can have found little 
adapted to his peculiar taste; but 
what he did consider worth studying, 
he examined laboriously and practi- 
cally. By mere accident he was found 
there by the Earl of Mar, who felt an 
interest in the quiet persevering youth 
who had come forth from his own 
peculiar district in the north to 
push through the world. Whatever 
were the earl’s defects of character, 
he is generally admitted to have had 
fine taste. Whether for assistance 
received at that time, or for subse- 
quent patronage in his profession, 
Gibbs was so grateful to Mar, that, 
when he had realised fame and for- 
tune, and the family of his patron 
were precarious exiles, he bequeathed 
a considerable fortune to his benefac- 
tor’s son. 

After the commencement of the 
century he spent ten years in 
Italy, studying, searching, and trea- 
suring up the practical results of 
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his labours for fature use. He re- 
turned at a favourable juncture. 
The great church-extension scheme 
for London had developed itself in 
an arrangement for building fifty new 
churches, and his friend Mar being 
in power, the young architect had an 
excellent opportunity of bringing for- 
ward his claims, and obtained a con- 
siderable share in the execution of the 
undertaking. Gibbs accomplished a 
sufficient number of works to make 
an era for bimself in English architec- 
ture, and his name came so readily up- 
wards, that poor Savage, in his wild 
forgotten poem of The Wanderer, nat- 
turally calls on it. When he passes 
from the ancient fanes, where time’s 
hand leaves its print of mossy green, 
it is to ery— 

‘Qh Gibbs! whose art the solemn fane can 

raise 
Where God delights to dwell and man to 


praise ; 
When moulder’d thus, the column falls 
away, 
Like some great prince majestic in de- 


cay; 
When ignorance and scorn the ground shall 
tread 
Where wisdom 
ray’d— 
Where shall thy pompous work our wonder 
claim— 
What but the muse alone preserve thy 


name ?” 


tutor’d and devotion 


His many works were by no 
means equal in merit. The Radcliffe 
Library at  Oxford—probably the 
most ambitious—justifies the bor- 
rowed remark of Walpole, that it 
looks as if it had sunk a stage into 
the earth. Yet Allan Cunningham, 
speaking of its general effect on the 
landscape, says: “The Radcliffe 
Dome, in fact, conveys to every dis- 
tant observer the idea of its being 
the air-hung crown of some gigantic 
cathedral or theatre. It is perhaps 
the grandest feature in the grandest 
of all English architectural land- 
scapes. It rises wide and vast amidst 
a thousand other fine buildings, in- 
terrupts the horizontal line, and ma- 
terially increases the picturesque 
effect of Oxford.” 
quadrangle of All-Souls, where Wal- 
pole gives him credit for stumbling 
upon a sort of Gothic picturesqueness, 
and made additions to King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, which have been 
censured for subdivision of detail. 
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The work, however, on which his 
fame rests, as the embodiment of a 
great thonght, unbroken by partial 
defects, is the church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, fortunately opened up 
to the admiration of the present 
generation by the works in Tra- 
falzar Square. It was a bold and 
original idea, greatly censured in its 
day as a barbarous combination of 
two distinct and antagonistic types 
of architecture, and a rank rebellion 
against the first Horatian rule of 
taste. The spire or steeple had been 
held peculiar to Gothic architecture, 
and was deemed the natural terminus 
of the aspiring character of the 
pointed arch. Yet Gibbs placed a 
spire on a pediment, supported by 
Corinthian columns. It was, how- 
ever, no mixture of styles in Juxu- 
rious confusion, like the efforts of the 
French renaissance. The edifice in 
itself was untainted by Gothic; and 
even on the spire, that architecture 
had no more claim than merely as it 
was a spire, since its details were 
carefully and severely classic. LIlle- 
gitimate or not, it was a great hit in 
architecture—something like Michael 
Angelo’s mounting the dome in air, 
and became so prevalent that it is 
now never deemed an anomaly. For 
the general merits of the building, 
it may be truly said that it is one of 
the chief architectural glories of Lon- 
don. Formerly buried in a mass of 
obscure streets and lanes, its thorough 
architectural character has been test- 
ed by the severest ordeal to which 
the innate character of a building 
can be trusted—a general clearing 
away, which lays it bare for full in- 
spection, and either close or distinct 
criticism. To try how it bears this, 
look first upon St. Martin’s, and then 
turn to the costly modern edifice to 
the right, built as a suitable reposito 
for the artistic treasures of the Briti 
Empire! 

In conclasion, we have only to ex- 
plain that these random notices of 
the studies and the labours of Scot- 
tish artists abroad, are intended to 
apply solely to that period when 
there was no auxiliary home school 
to give art a firmer footing in the 
country, and when its existence might 
be said to depend entirely on the 
foreign supply. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


Tue three kingdoms which make 
up the ideal unit called Scandinavia 
are daily growing in social and politi- 
cal importance with reference to our- 
selves. We have just finished, no 
matter how, a troublesome and ex- 
pensive war with Russia. The glories 
which were in store for us were cut 
short by our being behind time in our 
preparations, and, like the Lacede- 
monians who were late at the battle 
of Marathon in consequence of being 
detained by an eclipse of the moon, 
or some such reason, we were com- 
pelled, as a result of that lateness, to 
see other heads invested with the 
laurels which our own at least as 
well deserved to bear. And yet our 
soldiers surpassed themselves and the 
former history of the British army in 
heroic daring, and, what is more, in 
heroic endurance. Their strong arms 
and valiant hearts saved us from 
national disgrace, and that only by 
superhuman efforts. But some pres- 
tige we have undoubtedly lost in the 
eyes of Europe; at least, we are fast 
losing it, because the nations of 
Europe see little reason to believe 
that the commencement of another 
war would not be signalised by the 
same tale of mismanagement and 
disaster. The lessons of the war, 
pungent and salutary, though severe 
beyond all precedent, seem but to have 
been written on a sand whose tracks 
the stream of commercial activity is 
rapidly effacing, and things are laps- 
ing back into their old bad courses, 
with an obstinacy of forgetfulness 
which looks like nothing less than 
judicial blindness. The handful of 
real soldiers that we possessed at the 
beginning of the war, are most of 
them lying by the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, or on the heights and slopes 
of the Crimea. But such is the state 
of the nation, that even if they rose 
from the dead it would scarcely listen 
to their voices. Roused, during the 
continuance of the war, to the per- 
formance of duties for which it had 


no taste, the nation has returned with 
double zest to its usual pelf-seeking 
and neglect of military preparation, 
probably thinking that, provided the 
necessary supply of money is forth- 
coming, it can easily provide another 
army of foreign mercenaries to fight 
its battles, such as that which has 
recently been disbanded, and whose 
subordination and discipline has been 
since effectually tested, fortunately 
not in the presence of an enemy. But 
habitual neglect of the art of the war is 
not the only vice chargeable to the 
nation and its present governors. 
Quite as mischievous, because a fruit- 
ful source of misunderstandings with 
other nations, is the habitual neglect 
of the relations of foreign states to 
each other and to the British Empire. 
Careless of what takes place out of 
the petty sphere of private interests, 
the Whig Minister clings to place and 
power. He knows that that portion 
of the British people most influential 
at elections, seldom goes abroad, and 
cares little what is going on beyond 
its narrow seas, Place and power he 
knows that he can secure to himself, 
by pandering to the uational appetite 
for internal agitation; and if the 
whole of the foreign policy of the 
country goes to the dogs, he cares lit- 
tle, so that he and his family, down to 
his remotest cousins, feed on the loaves 
and the fishes of the country in the 
safe lee of the storm. The Conserva- 
tive, who is the real patriot, will tell 
the British people that internal tran- 
quillity and external vigour are the 
best guarantee for the continued 
happiness of a nation; and that, 
although he repudiates a policy of 
meddling and imbecile intervention 
with the private affairs of other 
nations, yet that a nation which pre- 
tends to a first place in the world, 
and the ramifications of whose busi- 
ness spread like a network from pole 
to pole, when it finds speaking neces- 
sary, must make itself heard, or re- 
tire at once from the place which is 
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its natural right. Interesting above 
all to the nation’s own security and 
wellbeing is the great balance of 
power. It is as important as the 
trimming of a heavily laden boat. 
We allowed Russia, by our short- 
sightedness or absence of mind, to 
gain a preponderance which brought 
the gunwale of Europe to the 
water's edge. We threw some of her 
goods overboard, and may have some 
day or other to do it again. But all 
this trouble might be prevented, 
effectually and for ever, if Russia 
were counterbalanced by such a 
weight of states as to render her 
neighbourhood dangerous to no one 
of them. Now, it so happens that, in 
two great races which lie between 
us and Russia, there have been mani- 
festations of strong aspirations to- 
wards unity. If Germany and Scan- 
dinavia could only be nations instead 
of races, we should have two addi- 
tional sureties for the continued peace 
of Europe, of a most effective and 
powerful kind. But the question of 
German unity must for some time 
remain in abeyance. It has been 
forestalled and spoilt by radicalism. 
Revolution cannot effect it, except 
indirectly ; revolution never effects 
anything but disunion; and until 
Prussia bas risen higher, and Austria 
fallen lower, very little can be done, 
as the jealousy of these two countries 
will neutralise any attempts at amal- 
gamation. But it is otherwise with 
Scandinavia. There the movement 
is actually in progress, and promises 
well. It is a Conservative rather 
than a Radical movement. The 
governments are friendly and well- 
disposed to each other. Questions of 
precedency would not appear to be 
very difficult to settle, and no obstacle 
remains to be overcome more impor- 
tant than certain national antipathies 
indicative of patriotic steadiness, but 
at the same time founded on nothing 
better than prejudices which will 
soon wear themselves away. After 
all, such prejudices are only skin- 
deep. The Dane abuses the Swede 
and the Norwegian, and vice versa 
all round; but they all glory in the 
victory of Idstedt, which was won 
by the soldiers of all in common; 
and their bickerings appear to a dis- 
interested foreigner as nothing more 
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respectable than mere family jars, 
the consequence of seeing too little 
of external society. We Britons have 
overlived all this. When Chevy 
Chase was-writien, full of intense 
natiovality, the men of those days 
would hardly have dreamed that the 
only contests between England's, 
Scotland’s, and Ireland's soldiers, 
would be those of loyalty to a 
common sovereign, and enthusiasm 
in a common cause. If it be true, 
as we devoutly believe, that blood 
is stronger than water, then the 
Scandinavian peoples are nearly as 
intimately related to the peoples 
of the British Isles as those peoples 
are to each other. Their languages, 
habits, sympathies, setting aside his- 
tory, all testify this. We cannot be 
indifferent to the destinies of a race 
from which sprang some of our gen- 
tlest and noblest blood, nor acquiesce 
in the conclusion that it is only 
worthy of its present place of second- 
ary importance in the great European 
commonwealth. On the contrary, we 
own a deep interest in Scandinavia, 
and second only to that, a deep inte- 
rest in Germany. If our foreign 
policy can do anything to raise these 
nations, we shall raise ourselves on 
their shoulders ; for, from our pecu- 
liar position, we have little to fear 
from their ambitious rivalry. Per- 
haps the greatest mistake in our 
foreign policy generally is, that we 
take great trouble to conciliate those 
nations with whom we have no poli- 
tical sympathies, and neglect those 
with whom we have them. No na- 
tion, however powerful, can afford to 
dispense with friendships any more 
than individuals can, and no friend- 
ship is likely to be secure or lasting 
which is not founded on something 
more than a mere community of inte- 
rests. The heart must have some- 
thing to do with the matter, even in 
the case of nations. An alliance not 
founded on feeling is simply a com- 
mercial partnership which any acci- 
dent may dissolve. If we take a 
review of our national position, it 
appears one of peculiar relation as 
regards the highest and best class of 
—— ome may say that it 
matters little how we stand with 
reference to other nations, when we 
are associated intimately with the 
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. destinies of our nearest and most 
powerful neighbour, France. Our 
relations with France at the present 
moment are most satisfactory. As 
compared with those of past time, 
they certainly surpass the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine. But if we 
review them calmly and dispassion- 
ately, we shall see, at the same time, 
that something is wanting to make 
them perfect, and that there is little 
reason to believe that that something 
will be added as time goes on. The 
interests of France and England are 
80 intimately bound up together, that 
to sever the present bonds of the two 
countries would seem the height of 
folly. A quarrel between them would 
go far to consummate the ruin of 
both. Yet it is impossible not to see 
that the alliance is in some measure 
dependent on the life of one sagacious 
ruler, who is already a man far ad- 
vanced in middle age ; and that any 
change of government in any direc- 
tion would probably bring with it the 
old tale of rashness and recklessness 
in the political conduct of a nation 
which has yet a character to acquire 
for stability. The revolutions of 
France have been notoriously guided 
only by caprice and passion; and we 
cannot suppose that a nation which, 
at such moments, has played dacks 
and drakes with its internal finance, 
would be peculiarly careful about the 
maintenance of its external interests. 
If we regard the present state of feel- 
ing between the two countries, while 
there is much room for congratula- 
tion, there is a little also for caution. 
Doubtless the wounds inflicted on 
the vanity of our warlike neighbour, 
in that point where she is most sus- 
ceptible—her military reputation— 
if not effectually healed, have been 
scarred over to a great extent. She 
owes us no longer any grudge. Her 
soldiers have fought side by side with 
our own, and each have learned 
to respect their brethren in arms. 
Again, there is that peculiar love, 
partly originating in the amusement 
of studying what seems eccentricity, 
which dissimilarity of character pro- 
duces. One nation is the complement 
of the other; and while England 
imbibes from France taste, velocity, 
and versatility, France may learn 
from England steadiness of purpose 
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and enduring energy, both in doing~ 
and in suffering. Yet there is a want 
of sympathy on two most important 
points—politics and religion. England 
is one of those few countries where 
the word Freedom is rightly under- 
stood. France vibrates between des- 
potism and democracy. The inclina- 
tion of her political pendulum from 
one side to the other is as far as ever 
from having come to a stand-still. 
At present we are allied with France 
in spite of political antagonism. We 
might be so still if she were republi- 
can; and we might be so still if she 
were to return to the time-honoured 
supremacy of the golden lilies, though 
in that case the alliance would be 
less probable, in consequence of the 
absolutist traditions with which the 
old regime is boundup. What would 
be the consequence to us of a resto- 
ration of the Orleans dynasty, it is 
impossible to foresee. The antece- 
dents of that family are far from 
reassuring. It is quite certain that 
as yet we have no reason to count on 
obtaining permanently the political 
sympathy of France. The same is 
the case with the religious status of 
the two countries, Were England 
Romanised again, we might have 
mach to expect from the religious 
sympathy of France; but seeing that 
all the efforts of the See of Rome to 
bring us once more under its dominion 
only stir up the intense, though some- 
times dormant, Protestantism of the 
great majority of the British people, 
while France seems to have substi- 
tuted a new enthusiasm in the old 
religion for the national indifference 
of the beginnings of this generation, 
there is not the slightest probability 
of the two nations drawing near to 
one another in this most important 
matter. France has already saved 
the Papacy in distress, not without 
the connivance of England, given in 
spite of her better judgment. In this 
matter the two countries naturally 
pull different ways, and it is absurd 
for our statesmen to attempt to make 
them pull together. The heart of 
France is Roman Catholic, as that of 
England is Protestant. In the next 
place, if we look at our connection 
with the United States, shutting our 
eyes to the dangers which we have 
lately escaped, and constantly have 
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to escape, in our relations with that 
country, which resemble the naviga- 
tion of a narrow channel full of shoals 
and quicksands, with perpetual peril 
of collisions, we shall see that, al- 
though the sympathies of race are 
strong, and although religious sym- 
pathies are not wanting, there is little 
reason to hope for much political 
sympathy. Democracy, the South 
Pole of despotism, dominates the New 
World, and now takes, in the contest 
between the Free and Slave States, its 
worst form in the shape of a self-will 
which sets itself above all moral law. 
We know the master of France, and 
we trust him, for we think that he 
deserves to be trusted; but we can- 
not tell, from day to day, who will 
be master in America. We are 
bound to the United States by family 
ties—by commercial interests—some- 
what by religious sympathies—but by 
political sympathies, even less than to 
France, for with France we have in 
common, at least for the present, the 
belief that astrong and orderly govern- 
ment—without laying too much stress 
on its form—is the first thing for a 
nation’s wellbeing. If we look at 
Spain, reaction has laughed our 
policy to scorn, and -tells us defiantly 
that even she can do without our 
goodwill. Russia and Austria have 
every reason not to love us: one, be- 
cause it is pre-eminently we who have 
curbed her ambition in mid career; 
the other because the prevalence of 
English ideas within her dominions 
would be fatal to her existence. 
Our prospects with Prussia are bet- 
ter; and we cannot but think that 
our Government has acted wisely in 
wishing to bind that powerful and 
rising nation to us by an alliance 
with our own Royal Family. It is 
little to the purpose that the pre- 
sent ruler of Prussia, a weak and 
vacillating man, halts between two 
opinions, and in the end generally 
takes the wrong side in action. The 
nation at large is farther advanced 
in civilisation, more truly liberal in 
sentiment, more adult in its political 
education, more sound in its social 
theories; in fine, more fit for consti- 
tutional government, combining free- 
dom with loyalty, than perhaps any 
other on the continent of Euro 
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with the exceptions of Sweden and 
Norway. And we must not forget 
Piedmont. Piedmont, if we take 
care of her alliance, and do not dis- 
appoint her reasonable ho is 
heart and soul our friend. Though 
weak in physical force, she is com- 
pact in her social and political or- 
ganisation, and something like a 
model state on a small scale, as her 
little army in the Crimea is allowed 
on all hands to have been a model 
army. But a strong and firm alli- 
ance with the Northern States of 
Europe seems to us to be of all the 
most politically important. There 
there is no Jesuit or Republican 
party, embarrassing the efforts of 
true patriotism to realise constitu- 
tional government; there there is 
no antagonism between the Crown 
and the people, but they associate on 
a footing of easy friendship, not with- 
out undemonstrative love like mar- 
ried folk who thoroughly understand 
one another. Respect for the gra- 
dations of ranks is there combined 
with the most perfect personal free- 
dom. Equality is sacrificed to 
liberty, a sensible people being fully 
aware that they cannot coexist; and 
there are stronger feelings of regard 
towards England in these states than 
elsewhere, because the institutions of 
England, which have solved to a great 
extent a most difficult political prob- 
lem, are not a standing reproach and 
@ perpetual satire on their own, but, 
on the contrary, keep them in coun- 
tenance, and lend them a never-fail- 
ing moral support. Again, the posi- 
tion of these countries on the map of 
Europe is one of the first and 
last moment to us. Whence issued 
those hordes of magnificent robbers, 
the Vikings of old, who have in- 
fused so much healthy blood into the 

pulation of these isles? Whence, 
ut from the fiords and littoral of 
Scandinavia! Those lands are still 
inhabited by the same _ sturdy, 
weather-beaten, sea-hardened race. 
They are friendly to us now; but 
an accident, by which they might 
become hostile, is not beyond the 
verge of possibilities, How nar- 
rowly such an accident has been 
escaped, may be seen by reading Mr. 
Metcalfe’s description of the country 
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round the Varanger Fiord, and the 
attempts that Russia has made, and 
is perhaps still making, though with 
diminished chance of success, to pos- 
sess herself of it. Perhaps of all the 
results of the war that treaty with 
Sweden, by which that country is 
guaranteed by England and France 
against encroachments on her terri- 
tory, is the most important and satis- 
factory by far, as regards both her 
and “ourselves, Had Russia ever 
possessed herself of the Norwegian 
fiords, she would have risen at once, 
from an unwieldy continental 
power, into a versatile and easily 
movable maritime nation; and, si- 
multaneously with that change in 
her nature, which of all others would 
be the one dangerous to us, she 
would have overlapped our flank 
with one of those wings, the shadow 
of which, even when half folded, 
already keeps out the sunshine from 
80 Ag a portion of the habitable 
world. Already, through our blun- 
dering policy, she has impressed into 
her sea-service those stalwart Fin- 
landers who, when they were shut 
out of their own element by superior 
force, have shown what stuff they 
were made of at the siege of Sebas- 
topol. What if Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians were added to these? 
We cannot forget that our great 
sea-hero, who swept the monster 
fleets of France and Spain from 
east to west, and from west to east, 
like chaff before the wind, was 
brought to bay, and forced to fight 
for our naval existence, by the little 
state of Denmark, the least of the 
Scandinavian peoples. It is impos- 
sible to see the flag of Norway in our 
ports, the flag so closely resembling 
that 
“Which braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze,’ 

without a silent prayer that that 
flag may never be pitted against our 
own: not that we believe the sterling 
qualities of British seamen to have 
degenerated, but because we believe 
that, considering the strong relation- 
ship between the parties, such a con- 
test would be decided by numbers 
and weight of metal alone, and the 
victory over baffled courage would be 
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shameful, than defeat. It is impos- 
sible to read without emotion that 
account by Mr. Newland, of the Swed- 
ish frigate and her gallant captain, 
who, when hunted down through 
the shallows by au English line-of- 
battle ship, turned like a lion on his 
pursuers, and fought a hopeless fight 
till the second or third broadside 
sent him to the bottom. 

It is not only in the north of Sean- 
dinavia that the disintegrating policy 
of Russia, so much more dangerous 
than her arms, because so much 
more imperceptible, has been at 
work. We have been parties to 
a treaty by which, in case of the 
failure of the present line of Den- 
mark, the crown of that country will 
fall under Russian influences, and 
place the key of the Baltic in the 
hands of that light-fingered giant. 
Our chief hope that this treaty will 
be waste paper is founded on the in- 
dependent spirit and awakening 
common sense of the Danes them- 
selves. Though England may have 
wronged her in past times more 
than Russia, they will see that the 
friendship of England will secure 
their independence for the future, in- 
stead of endangering it. Denmark, 
in order to be one with Sweden and 
Norway, must have sufficient strength 
of mind to abate a little of her ances- 
tral pride: she must be satisfied with 
being the first of the Scandinavian 
nations in arts and literature, and 
with her position as the bridge by 
which the civilisation of France and 
Germany connects itself with that of 
Scandinavia. She has neither the 
population nor the physical strength 
to compete with the externa] supre- 
macy of Sweden ; and it would not be 
ungraceful in her to yield the palm 
which she cannot dispute with the 
smallest chance of success. If she 
throws herself into the arms of Rus- 
sia to reassert her supremacy in 
Scandinavia, it will be the old story 
of the horse that took a man on his 
back to obtain a victory over another 
ranger of the forest. e best thing 
that could possibly happen for Den- 
mark would be to fix her succession, 
in ease of the present line lapsing, on 
the descendants of Bernadotte; and 
she might do so with the less sacri- 
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fice of ancient feeling, as that family 
is not indigenous in Sweden. The 
German provinces of Denmark are 
already disaffected, and, being so, are 
a source of weakness rather than of 
strength, and furnish a perpetual 
— for foreign interference. They 

ad perhaps better be suffered to go 
their own way, and attach them- 
selves to the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. Even if they then fell under the 
influence of Russia, they would be of 
little use to that power, as she would 
have but a weak hold upon them, in- 
dependent of her hold upon Prussia 
and Germany at large; and Prussia, 
at the head of a united Germany, 
would be less likely to fall under 
Russian influence when strengthened 
by the addition of these provinces. 
The union of the three great states of 
Scandinavia would be vastly conso- 
lidated by the construction of those 
railroads which are projected or in 
progress. There would be no neces- 
sity that all their parliaments should 
be at once concentrated, though such 
an amalgamation would be a natural 
result of the continuance of the union 
of crowns ; and should it take place, it 
would not be more difficult for the 
deputies of Norway and Denmark to 
meet in Stockholm than it is now for 
the British Parliament to receive its 
contributions from the Shetland Isles 
and Connemara. Besides, there is no 
reason why Calmar, or some such 
place, should not be selected for 
the meeting of the general Parlia- 
ment. Washington, the seat of go- 
vernment, is by no means one of the 
largest cities of the United States. 
That the feeling of Scandinavian 
union is proceeding steadily and 
surely, and without any feverish re- 
volutionary impetus, ‘we are fully cer- 
tified. The enthusiastic meetings of 
the students, whose transactions 
have been described in one of the 
books forming the heading of this ar- 
ticle, are but symptoms of what is 
working in the minds of the whole of 
the intelligent classes of the three 
kingdoms. The governments have 
smiled upon their reunions, the King 
of Sweden has even cordially patron- 
ised them, and there seems to be no 
obstacle to be overcome in the fur- 
ther progress of the movement more 
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important than the irrational preju- 
dices of petty provincialism. If the 
matter could only be managed once 
for all, whatever the disposition of 
Russia might be, there would be no 
necessity for keeping up a position of 
armed distrust with respect to her. 
She would be powerless for offence 
against one flank, at least, of Europe, 
which we have to guard; and France 
and Germany must look to the centre, 
if they do not wish entirely to lose 
their European position. We think 
that they can be trusted, in spite of 
princely intrigues, to take care of 
their own most vital interests. Thus 
Russia barred out from the north, 
as the united arms of Europe have 
shut the south against her, and with 
a compact mass of resistance in her 
front, if she will not give up her ag- 
gressive dispositions, will have no 
field of action to fall back on but the 
steppes and mountains of Central 
Asia, or the distant seaboard of 
China and Kamtschatka; and it will 
be the fault of the government of 
England and India if she be able to 
overcome the natural obstacles in 
these directions, and assume a deve- 
lopment dangerous to us and to the 
world in the remotest East. 

A few words on the manner in which 
the people and territory of Scandinavia 
have grown of late years in social im- 
portance with reference to ourselves, 
and acquired a personal interest in 
our eyes. Assuming that there isa 
certain amount of truth in the Ben- 
thamite proposition, that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is 
the end of the whole science of poli- 
tics, we are tempted to pass in review 
the social state of these islands, and 
compare it with that of the three 
nations which compose Scandinavia, 
and more prominently with that of 
the two peoples who form the united 
kingdom of Sweden and Norway. It 
is just possible that the policy of free 
trade may be favourable to the pro- 
ductions of millionaires, though that 
is a position which we are not quite 
ready to concede. If riches make hap- 
piness, a certain large number of indi- 
viduals among us have been made 
pre-eminently happy. If population 

national prosperity, every 
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of population ; for we must not only 
count those who remain behind, but 
the hundreds of thousands who pass 
from us annually to other countries. 
But we cannot help thinking that 
what is good for the individual is good 
for the nation, and that which tends to 
make the individual happy tends to 
make the nation happy also. If not 
unrestrained self-indulgence, but self- 
restraint and sobriety, tend to the hap- 
piness of individuals, so do they to that 
of a nation. If there are few reason- 
able men who would not prefer to be 
self-contained and independent in their 
circumstances, “‘meo pauper in sere,” 
as Horace expressed it, to being in- 
volved in perilous ventures, and living 
from hand to mouth, though in a 
factitious and fallacious abundance, 
so would a wise nation choose rather 
to live within itself, and depend on 
the revenues of its own soil, than to 
revel in foreign luxuries and live in 
perpetual danger of some frightful 
collapse. The hollowness of our na- 
tional prosperity seems in a measure 
to be indicated by the mass of in- 
ternal poverty and misery, which is 
gilt all over by the opulence of the 
minority. Where in any other na- 
tion in the world is found greater 
care, anxiety and suffering, and that 
perpetual fear of some overhanging 
evil, which is much worse than the 
stress of actual penury? Now, in 
Scandinavia, where protection laws 
prevail, and commercial development 
is restricted, there are doubtless few 
rich, but there are also few very poor 
men, and the general standard of 
living being simple and _ healthful, 
not pitched to a scale beyond the 
means of the generality, none feel 
the privations of those things to 
which they have never been accus- 
tomed, and society, set at rest in its 
outward circumstances, has time and 
leisure to enjoy, to its fullest extent, 
that easy social intercourse which is 
one of the greatest blessings vouch- 
safed to us by Providence. In Eng- 
- Jand none but the very rich can 
wander at their free will over unen- 
closed land, and enjoy light, air, and 
exercise to their heart’s content. 
The sports of the field-and the enjoy- 
ment of nature’s beauties, which are 
in the power of every Norwegian 
bonder, are almost limited with us, by 
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the strictest fences of law and custom, 
to the lord, the laird, and the squire. 
That happiness of all classes of men, 
the class which lives partly by its 
own labour on its own land, the 
small country gentleman or peasant 
proprietor, producing sufficient, not 
for gain, but for his own sufficient 
sustenance, is growing less and less 
common among us, but is found 
abundantly in Scandinavia. This is 
the class of men to whom, when the 
trumpet of war is blown, a country 
must look for the pith and marrow 
of its defenders. The system of high 
farming and large farms, machinery 
superseding manual labour, an im- 
mense outlay of capital, with expect- 
ed returm to correspond with it, is a 
system as yet little known in the 
north of Europe. It is a system 
doubtless calculated for the accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of a 
few, but by no means tending to an 
equable diffusion of human happiness. 
To take an effectual view of this con- 
trast, it will suffice to look at one 
class only, the clergy. In England 
some of the clergy, and but few of 
them, are overpaid; the rest are under- 
paid, so that their calling will not 
keep them. In Norway all the 
clergy enjoy a moderate income ade- 
quate to their wants, though giving 
them no superfluities ; and every hard- 
working curate may expect prefer- 
ment in his turn. The influence of 
commerce on the learned professions 
with us, as well as on the active, has 
been to make them one and all in 
some measure a job, where wealth, in- 
terest and influence—not merit, tal- 
ent, learning, industry, piety—are pre- 
dominant. Disgusted by the universal 
prevalence of a commercial standard, 
men of taste, feeling, and education, as 
well as those who love the gymnastics 
of nature, find a congenial atmosphere 
in the free and rugged north; and the 
life of Scandinavia, when once tasted, 
acquires such a charm for them, that 
if they have the liberty, the leisure, 
and the small amount of resources 
necessary, every summer breeze whick 
brings the swallow to us on its south- 
ward course, awakens str-nge long- 
ings in their breasts to be off to the 
land of the friths and the fells in 
time to see the sun “set into sun 
rise.” Among the many interesting 
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books which have fallen into our 
hands capable of giving information 
regarding men and things in the 
north, we have mentioned two in the 
heading of this article, which have 
each great and peculiar merits of 
their own. Mr. Newland and Mr. 
Metcalfe are both clergymen of the 
Church of England, who think that 
their home duties will be none the 
less efficiently performed for a gulp 
of fresh air combined with harmless 
and healthful recreation in the re- 
mote north. They are both of them 
great observers, in their way, of men 
and things; though they regard them, 
as may be expected, from the strongly 
marked individuality of character in 
each, with somewhat different eyes. 
Mr. Newland is of a strong nautical 
turn, well up in the harmless parts of 
the vocabulary of Neptune, lovin 
salt water as well as dry land, a 
describing its accidents and incidents 
with a professional zest worthy of 
Captain Marryat. His description 
of the unhappy plight of the Walrus 
steamer at first setting out, and the 
difficulties from which she was ex- 
tricated by the presence of mind, not 
of the captain, but of some of the 
passengers, is unequalled for vivid- 
ness and a quiet vein of racy humour. 
He is an excellent marine-painter in 
words, and, like his friend Birger, 
the Swede, takes notes as he flies. 
His curiosity and enthusiasm are 
awakened, after a long and devious 
course, on his first approach to Nor- 
way. 


“ By this time sails, unseen before, had 
begun to dot the space which still inter- 
vened between the steamer and the iron- 
bound coast before it, which now rose, 
stern and rugged, and desolately beauti- 
ful, clothed everywhere with a sort of 
rifle-green, from the dark hues of the fir 
and juniper; for none but the hardy 
evergreens could bear the severe blasts 
of even its southern aspect. Few and far 
between were these sails at first, and in- 
significant did they seem under the ab- 
rupt and lofty mountains which rose im- 
mediately out of the sea, without any 
beach or coast line, or low-land what- 
ever; but as they neared the land, the 

‘moving objects assumed a more conspi- 
cuous place in the landscape. 

“There was the great heavy gal- 
liasse,—with figs from Bremen, or co- 
lonial produce from Hamburg—a sort 
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of parallelogram with the cornersround- 
ed, such as one sees in the pictures of the 
old Dutch school two hundred years ago 
—not an atom of alteration‘or improve 
ment in its build since the days of old 
Van Tromp : the same flat floor and light 
draft of water—the same lumbering lee- 
boards—the same great, stiff, substan- 
tial, square-rigged foremast, with a little 
fore and aft mizen, which looked like an 
after-thought: she might be said to 7 
harrowing the main instead of plo 

ing it, according to our more dmiliar 
metaphor, with a great white ridge of 
foam heaped up under her bows, and a 
broad ragged wake like thatof a steamer, 
And there was the Norwegian brig re- 
turning from Copenhagen with a ca 

of corn for Christiansund ; rough and ill- 
formed, nine times in ten, not boasting 
so much as 4 fore-top-gallant sail, yet 
tight and sea-worthy, and far better 
than she looked: built after the model 
of a whale’s body, full forward and lean 
aft, with a stem so narrow that she look- 
ed as if she had been sailing through the 
Symplegades, and had got pinched in 
the transit. 

“Then came a fleet of a dozen jagts 
from the north, the tainted breezes ad- 
vertising their fishy cargo as they came 
along. These were the originals of the 
English yacht, which unspellable word 
is merely the Norwegian jagt,written as 
it is pronounced in the country, for 
Norway is the only nation besides 
England that takes its pleasure in the 
deep sea. With their single great un- 
wieldy sails, their tea-tray shaped hulls, 
and towering stems, they locked like a 
boy’s first essays in the art of ship-build- 


ing. 

cf But Bergen furnishes a far more 
ship-shaped description of craft. Sharp- 
fore and aft vessels are the Bergeners, 
looking as if they had been built on the 
samelines, with little low bulwarks, and 
knife-like cutwaters, as if they were in- 
tended to cut through the seas rather 
than to ride over them, sailing almost in 
the wind’s eye,and, when very close haul- 
ed indeed, a point on the other side of it 
—at least so their skippers unanimously 
assert, and they ought to know best,—at 
all events causing a wet jacket to any 
one on board, be the weather as fine as 
it may, from the time they leave the 
port to the time they return to it, 

“ Then came, crowding all sail, and 
looking as if they were rigged for a re- 
gatta, with their butterfly summer-gear 
and tapering spars, the lobster smacks 
from Lyngé, and Orterisé,and Arendahl, 
and Hellesund : and a regatta it was on 
a large scale, with the wide North Sea 
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for a race-course, omnivorous London 
for the goal, and its ever-fluctuating 
markets fora prize. These were sharp, 
trim-looking vessels, admirably handled, 
or not unworthy of a place in the lists 
of any Royal Yacht Club, for beauty 
and or eed; somewhat less sharp, 
erhaps, than the Bergeners, but scarce- 
less weatherly, or sitting less lightly 
on the seas.” 


But excellent as Mr. Newland is 
in this kind of description, there is 
another field most rich and interest- 
ing in which he is peculiarly at 
home. Considering that he is a 
clergyman, we are almost tempted 
to wonder at the evident zest with 
which he treats of the mythology 
and fairy tales of the North, by no 
means sympathising with the parish 
priest in Miss Martineau’s Feats of 
the Fiord, who thought that it was 
his duty to uproot these things from 
the minds of the people as shortly 
and violently as possible. The fact 
is, that to all appearance our worthy 
northern forefathers have never been 
entirely and completely Christianised, 
St. Olaf first took in hand their con- 
version, and he seems to have effect- 
ed it by such strong measures that 
he merely cut off the heads and 
upper growth of the superstitions, 
still leaving the roots in the ground, 
to grow up again when the terror of 
their presence was removed. The 
Roman Catholic religion, again, was 
changed by a royal decree, and the 
passive acceptance of the reformed 
religion by the people does not seem 
to have had any stronger effects than 
to substitute a newer creed for one 
still new to them, leaving the rem- 
nants of the old one still clinging to 
their hearts. Though orthodox in 
the main points, and ceasing to wor- 
ship idols, decanonising, so to say, 
Thor and Odin, or attaching to them, 
as the early Ohristians did with the 
southern gods, the questionable dig- 
nity of devils, they continued to be- 
lieve in spirits benevolent and male- 
volent. By the side of the higher 
verities, they continued to leave out 
the cake and ale for Nipen, to hear 
the fairy smiths thundering under 
peg to fear the lily hands of the 

ly of the Lake, and the trans- 
mutations of unwatched cattle into 
mice by mischievous Trolls, who are 
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supposed to be a sort of fairies of 
human form and dimensions, of limit- 
ed power and limited liabilities, par- 
ticularly like some of the unblest of 
human kind in objection to holy 
water, or, at all events, the water that 
purifies, and the sight of a conse- 
crated edifice. We select the story 
of a Troll who packed up a lake in 6 
letter with the intention of drowning 
achurch. It is told by a Norwegian 
boatman of strong anti-Swedish pre- 
judices. 

“ In the good old times, when it waa 
Norway and Denmark, and we were not 
tied to those hogs of Swedes as we are 
now (sinking his voice, out of respect to 
Birger, but by no means so much so 
that Birgér could not hear him), they 
were building a church at Kund. They 
pitched upon a highish mound near the 
river on which to build it, because they 
wanted the people to see it, little think- 
ing that the mound was the house of a 
Troll, and that on St. John’s eve it 
would stand open, supported on real 
— Well, the Troll, who must have 

een very young and green, could not 
make out what they were going to do 
with his hill, and he had no objection 
whatever toa house being built uponit, 
because he reckoned upon a good su 
ply of gréd and milk from the dairy. He 
could have seen but very little of the 
world not to know a church from a 
house. However, he had no suspicions, 
and the bells were put up, and the 
Prébst came to consecrate. The next 
day a peasant, going home from the con- 
secration,saw him weeping and wringing 
his hands beyond the hearing of the bells 
which was as near as he could venture 
to come; and the Troll told him that he 
was obliged to leave his country, and 
could never come back, and asked him 
to take a letter to his friends. . . . 

“ He had not gone far before he felt 
hungry, so he took out a bit of flad brid 
and some dried cod that he had putinto 
his pocket. They were all wet. He 
did not know how that could be; but 
he took out the letter for fear it should 
be spoiled, and then found out that 
there was wet oozing out from under 
the seal. He wiped it; but the more he 
wiped it the wetter it was, At last in 
rubbing he broke the seal, and he was 
glad enough to run for it then, for the 
water came roaring out of the letter 
like the Wigeland Foss, and all he 
could do he could only just keep before 
it till it had filled up the valley. And 
there it is to this day. I have seen it 
myself, a large lake as big as our Forres 
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Vand. The fact was, the Troll had 
packed up a lake in the letter, and 
would have drowned church, bells, and 
all, if he had only sealed it up a little 
more carefully. 

“Well” said the Parson, ‘this beats 
our penny-post; we send queer things 
by that ourselves, but I do not think 
anybody has ever yet thought of send- 
ing a lake through the General Post 
Office.’ 

“*Ts there not some story about Her- 
ecules clearing out the Admiralty, or 
some such place, in a very similar way ?’ 
said the Captain.” 

When Mr. Newland treats of the 
northern mythology, and the belief in 
a fairy-land that it left behind it, 
his style becomes peculiarly ani- 
mated. The mythology of Scandi- 
navia resenibles that of Greece be- 
fore it was civilized and humanised. 
It is full of the grandest and sublim- 
est poetry. Whether, according to 
the theory of Dr. Max Miller of 
Oxford, the earliest mythology arose 
from the poverty of a language which 
had only the same expressions for 
personal relations and aecidents and 
those of the objects of nature, which, 
by speaking of the birth and death of 
the sun, moon,. dew, night, day, &., 
ended by giving these things a per- 
sonal and individual divinity; or 
whether it was the perversion of a 
purer theism by the untutored super- 
stition of man, it is well worth the 
aitention of the philosopher and 
divine—in fine, of all who think man- 
kind the proper study of man. If 
the sensuous religion of medieval 
Italy had been directed to the illus- 
tration of the religion of Odin instead 
of that of our Lord, it is probable 
that the northern mythology would 
have assimilated its divinities to 
those fair creations of the Grecian 
mind, so eminently human in their 
beauty and their frailty. As it is, the 
superstitions of Seandinavia have 
been fossilised in their pristine gran- 
deur and their pristine purity; and 
there is so strong a resemblance be- 
tween the gods and goddesses of 
Hesiod and those of the northern 
scalds, that the theory of one great 
original Asian nation, from which 
all the tribes of Western Europe 
ramified, is strongly corroborated. 
How similar are the fates of the more 
ancient Dionysus and of Balder, who 
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partakes of the attributes of Dionysus 
and Apollo! Like Dionysus, Balder | 
is the god of blessing and fruitful- 
ness; like Apollo, he is the god of 
light and gracefulness, the inspirer. of 
poets, and the idol of the fair. As 
Dionysus was represented as being 
born and dying, and his birth was 
celebrated with rejoicing and _ his 
death with mourning, so were the 
events of “Balder’s life and death 
annually celebrated with great pomp 
aud circumstance, Even now the 
origin of tragedy and the Eleusinian 
mysteries may find a parallel in the 
bale-fires of the north, those bonfires, 
crowned with a boat, which are 
lighted when the summer solstice is 
past, signifying that the life and 
beauty of the year is drawing to a 
close. Then the thunder god is not 
unlike the Hephestus of the southern 
mythology, and it would be easy to 
carry the parallel farther. The Jotuns 
of the north are no other than the 
Titans of the south. But the recog- 
nition of the power of the evil prin- 
ciple leads us to seek for similarities 
in the more refined creed of Zoroaster 
and the fire-worshippers, which found 
its way into Christianity in the 
doctrines of Manicheism. Yet more, 
Igdrasil, that Tree of Life at whose 
roots a serpent is perpetually gnaw- 
ing—for those roots descend into Hela, 
the region of frost and darkness— 
leads us to the pages of inspiration, 
and the sublime history of our first 
parents in the garden of Eden. 

We never remember to have. seen 
the mythology of the North placed 
before the reader in a more interest- 
ing shape—not being duly systema- 
tised, but incidentally inwoven with 
the narrative—than in Mr. Newland’s 

es. Adventures by flood and fell, 
incidents of salmon-fishing, eider- 
duck-shooting, and the like, are not 
wanting to complete this very read- 
able volume ; and the whole winds up 
with an account of one of those 
campaigns roll by a whole district 
against wolves, and any game 
that may come to hand, called a 
under the superintendence of a Mr. 
Moodie, probably a feigned name, 
given to a well-known British gentle- 
man domiciled on the Gotha canal in 
Sweden. Mr. Metcalfe’s book is so 
unlike Mr. Newland’s, that one may 
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pass from the perusal of the one to 
the other without fatigue or dimi- 
‘nished interest. Mr. Metcalfe goes 
over more ground, and he goes into 
stranger places and less trodden paths, 
so much so that we might wish some 
more particular marks to indicate the 
geography of his route. He is, in ge- 
neral, very circumstantial and accu- 
rate; nothing escapes him. He has 
an especial eye for the humorous in 
character, and he writes precisely as 
we would suppose him to talk, using 
the fittest words to record his impres- 
sions, and disregarding somewhat the 
polish of style which would indicate 
a greater conscious attention to the 
vehicle. He does not dwell on the 
passage out or home, but plunges in 
medias res at once ; lands the reader in 
Scandinavia without mentioning the 
disagreeables attendant on a voyage 
even in the North of Europe Com- 
pany’s excellent steamers; and dis- 
misses him with hearty regret that 
he is no longer in Scandinavia. He 
begins by speaking of the peculiar 
allurement of these countries as eom- 
pared with others. 


. 


“Where shall it be to? The Rhine, or 
Switzerland, or the Tyrol? All excellent 
in their way,but so overrun with Britons, 
that ever and anon you fancy yourself at 
home again. As for myself, my old 
haunts in Scandinavia still possess irre- 
sistivle attractions. A friend of mine, 
after travelling the length and breadth 
of central Europe, took it into his head 
one summer to explore Norway. This is 
five years ago ; since then, every summer 
has found him in the same place—a fact 
which speaks volumes for the amusement 
to be found in that country. If you must 
sleep in a good hotel, and sit down to 
a table-d’héte every day, then avoid Nor- 
way. In the whole woe which has 
a coast some two thousand miles long, 
there are not half-a-dozen; hotels out of 
the modern capital, Christiania. I once 
heard, by the by, a sedate head of a 
house inquire whether the hotels in 
Lapland were comfortable. Alas for 
his simplicity! In Scandinavia the beds 
are too short—the sheets are often soiled, 
and so brief, that you will find your 
limbs not unfrequently in disagreeable 
proximity to an undressed coverlet of 
oalf or reindeer skin. If you 


are a lover of wild and savage nature, 
whether as sketcher, botanist, geologist, 
or sportsman, especially the last, then go 
by all means. You will have a regular 
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shooting-coat life of it; no conventional 
bother, no fuss about external appear- 
ances, and you will meet with much 
that goes to the heart of an adventurous 
Englishman, Of course you will have 
to rough it— to live on the simplest fare ; 
but you will soon rise superior to all 
these petty drawbacks. Think of catch- 
ing big trouts and char, bigger than ever 
you saw in England, and nothing to pay 
for the sport—no subscription-ticket to 
be purchased, no water-bailiff at your 
heels, or competing anglers to disturb 
the holes you are coming to, Think too 
of the intense pleasure of an exciting 
contest with a salmon in the tearing 
rapids of a Norwegian Elv. Old fox- 
hunters tell me that they prefer it to the 
hounds in full ery. Then, again, the wa- 
terfalls!—waterfalls that really deserve 
the name—not your Staubbachs, which, 
after toiling for miles to see, you find not 
worth the journey. Or would: you like to 
try your hand at the noble capereailzie, 
the blackcock, the mountain and wood 
ptarmigan, not to mention your chance 
of bringing down a reindeer, or a bear, 
or wolf, and nobody to say you nay!” 


This is a fair specimen of the plea- 
sant colloquial style in which Mr. 
Metcalfe writes his book. More than 
it professes must not be expected of 
it. Instead of being written for the 
sake of writing, it is as full of facts 
and interesting information as it can 
hold, and it is interlarded with racy 
and facetious anecdotes. Some of 
these are highly original and enter- 
taining. More than this, it is a truly 
valuable work as containing a fund 
of information on the statistics, poli- 
tics, and religion of the countries 
visited. As, however, the general pur- 
pose of our present article is to direct 
attention to the more earnest relations 
between Scandinavia and ourselves, 
especially in their bearings on con- 
tingent dangers on the side of Russia, 
we think it better to pass over these 
matters, and excerpt a narrative of 
facts which deserves to be well pon- 
dered. 


“TKe Russians have not contented 
themselves with the land on the right 
bank, but have, in spite of all protesta- 
tions to the contrary, laid claim to, and 
do possess, a little oasis of land to the 
left or Norwegian side of the Paswig, 
just below the falls. This slip of land, 
about a verst in extent, they assert, is a 
part of ‘Holy Russia’ in respect of 
the aforesaid Russi-Greek chapel A 
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Muscovite piece of trickery all over. 
First they gave a hint to some Russian 
Fins to squat on the Scandinavian side ; 
then these people erect a chapel-for the 
eelebration of the Greek rites ; and then 
it is discovered to be one of ‘the Holy 
Places,’ and under Russian protection. 
This is what is popularly termed getting 
in the thin ola of the wedge. The 
inch was obtained, and then all would 
soon have followed; not, perhaps, im- 
mediately, for the motto of Russia is 
‘I bide my time.’ But, had things 
taleen the course which they threatened 
to do in 1854, Russian designs would 
have succeeded too surely, and the Czar 
would have possessed a splendid naval 
station to awe England and menace the 
liberties of the West.” 


It is well known that Russia has 
for some time been desirous of getting 
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ion of the isle of Gottland. 
his island, one with which Western 
Europe is but moderately familiar, is 
far famed in the north for its fertility 
and beauty, as well as being the 
natural museum where all the prin- 
cipal Scandinavian antiquities are 
congregated. It is, in fact, one of the 
brightest gems of the Swedish crown. 
Among places visited by the northern 
students in their patriotic reunions, 
Gottland perhaps seems to have 
aroused the deepest common interest. 
We have attempted a translation of a 
poem, which we found in a Gottland 
newspaper, composed on the occasion 
of the meeting at Wisby, the capital 
of that island, which it is, however, 
difficult to render with the nervous 
simplicity of the original Swedish. 


TO THE UNION OF THE NORTH. 


’Tis sung in ancient ballad, when from its ocean bed 
Far o’er the glowing East Sea fair Gottland reared its head, 
Anon ’twas wont to sink again in ocean. 


But with the viking Tjelsar, when fire came to the land, 
Sank in the sea no longer the cliffs of our high strand, 
Soon pranked in peaceful field and grove of beauty. 


Since then rests on the wave-tops our bonny isle of flowers, . 
Where Gothmen build their homesteads for all the coming hours, 
In deserts drear of life’s contentions weary. 


When christened was the viking, in legend’s hour of morn, 
Upon our golden region soon Art and Faith were born, 
And Wisby’s proud face shone on ocean’s mirror. 


Then, youths, be welcome hither from old and kindred land, 
Though gold and silver lure you no more to this our strand,— 
Alone Love’s flowers wax here upon the ruins. 


Our fanes lie waste, our castles in ruin gloom around. 
Our sires of hundred battles dwell each in his green mound, 
Stands the lone cross moss-over-grown and mournful, 


But what is more than silver and pearl and golden ore, 
A treasure foes can touch not, awaits ye in rich store, 
Affection from the bosom’s deep foundation. 


Oh let us now have done with that ancient feud and strife, 
Small gain to this our Norland, and let our newer life 
Quench bitter quarrel in alliance joyful. 


Welcome to these North-lands, whose boundary-stone doth wage, 
Far out at sea so rootfast, war with the billows’ rage, 
Which idly raves against its rampart noble. 


Let once such fire come hither, a fire of love so warm 
As strengthens every bosom, and nerves each manly arm, 
Even so our Gottland never more shall founder. 


If strife resound, array us beside our kindred’s might, 
For honour, light, and freedom will Goths be proud to fight, 
So help us guard the Baltic’s pearl and jewel. 
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Be but the North united, ‘twill great and strong remain, 
With Norway’s windy highlands, fair fields of Swede and Dane, 
Its honour shall shine bright among the nations. 


Now, speed ye, like the vikings, but on more peaceful way, 
And take with you our blessing, and guileless roundelay, 
Deep from the heart in Gothic hero-language. 


Even while we write, the clearness 
which followed the storm in the 
atmosphere of Europe seems some- 
what obscured by clouds that aro 
rising on the distant horizon. Our 
admonitions to the King of Naples 
about the manner in which his wrong- 
headedness imperils the peace of the 
world, have occasioned a manifesto 
on the part of Russia, which, what- 
ever its ultimate object, plainly shows 
that she has not yet learned wisdom 
by adversity. Little is abated from 
her old tone of arrogant self-confi- 
dence. It is as well that our Govern- 
ment should pause before they effect 
any farther reductions in our war 

establishment; and it would be 
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better than this, as a preventive of 
future mischief, were Government to 
direct its paramount attention to our 
foreign alliances, and insure, at any 
rate, the support of those which 
furnish internal guarantees for their 
strength and stability. There is no 
finer field for diplomacy than Scandi- 
navia; none where our efforts are 
more likely to be attended with 
success. No question is of deeper 
moment than that of the union 
of the three Scandinavian nations, 
and the cementing of a lasting 
friendship between Great Britain 
and the collective Scandinavian 
naine. 





A CAUSE WORTH TRYING. 


One day last winter the crowd 
upon the Champs Elysées was greater 
than I lad ever seen it. Yet there 
was no review at Neuilly, nor sham- 
fight at the Bois de Boulogne, to ac- 
count for the multitude of carriages 
and horse-people and pedestrians, 
all hurrying towards the Triumphal 
Arch, as if in expectation of some 
wonderful show. ‘“ What can the 
matter be?” I said to old Busby, who 
happened to come into my room. 
“Is there a fire anywhere outside 
the barrier? or have the Russians 
entered the town at the other end, 
that the whole population is tearing 
at such a rate out of the city!” 
Busby has been so long in Paris that 
he affects to be extra English, in case 
of being mistaken for a Frenchman. 
So Busby said with a contemptuous 
toss of his head, but in slightly 
broken English, “These wretched 
foreigners are so fond of the sun. 
Here has been a heaven encumbered 
with cloud, it is these five days, and 
they are posting off-to behold the 
luminary, as if they had never seen 


it before. What beasts!” “ The very 
farthest thing from beasts in the 
world,” I said—“ very sensible peo- 
ple: and I will go and have a look at 
the luminary myself.” Oh! what a 
luminary it is, compared to the luke- 
warm dinner-gong we honour in Eng- 
land with the glorious name of Sun ! 
Though it was the end of February, 
he was shining evidently in total 
forgetfulness that it was not June. 
Shining, warming, lighting, extract- 
ing such variety of exquisite colour, 
from the thousand splendidly-drest 
ladies who walked and strolled and 
lounged about the open alleys in the 
wood, that it was quite possible he 
fancied he was bestowing his favours 
on a prodigious bed of flowers. On 
the beautiful lake floated gay boats 
with many-coloured sails, carryi 
cargoes of bright-hued parasola an 
radiant bonnets and richest glisten- 
ing silk. In the road rested or slowly 
moved forward barouches and britz- 
kas, and chariots and phaetons, all 
with bright panels and _ glittering 
wheels and gorgeous linings, with 
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horses trapt with gold and silver, 
and reins of spotless. white; while 
behind hung suspended a bunch of 
peony or tulip six feet high, with 
immense calves to its legs, and a 
cocked hat on its head, and sometimes 
even a Velvet-sheathed sword at its 
side. Then the horsemen—gaiety of 
apparel is not left entirely to the 
ladies in Franee. There were green 
eoats, and blue coats, and olive 
eoats, so shiny that they looked like 
pink, and grey coats so brilliant that 
they looked like white; and still the 
cavalcade passed on; and beauties 
caracoled on long-tailed steeds; and 
bewhiskered men galloped past on 
strong-legged chargers, and, countless 
as the combinations in a kaleidoscope, 
they formed in lines, in squares, in 
circles; and ever over all shone that 
cloudless sun, and beside them 
sparkled that waveless water. And 
on seeing all that brilliancy, all that 
’ show, and all that wealth, I said to 
old Busby, “ Who. are all these ?— 
where does all themoney come from ? 
There’s more appearance of riches 
here than in Hyde Park in the 
height of the season.” Old Busby 
will certainly have a concussion of 
the brain if he shakes his foolish old 
head with such disdainful jerks much 
longer. He shook his head as if he 
had been a mandarin for many years 
in a grocer’s window, and said, ‘‘ My 
dear, how you are blind! These are 
nothing but a set of humbug for- 
eigners; swindlers every man; all 
adventurers on the Bourse or foun- 
ders of the Credit Mobilier ; lords to- 
day, beggars to-morrow, and galley- 
slaves the day after. But what 
then? the spectacle is the same to 
us. These same carriages will be 
here this day week—so will these 
horses—so will these ladies; but the 
proprietors, mark you, will be differ- 
ent. That fellow’s clerk will succeed 
to his fraudulent compagnie and his 
britzka, and he himself will be marker 
at a billiard-table. That other fellow 
will be shot in a duel by a co-forger 
of Government bills, and his Anda- 
lasian mare will be ridden here by 
some gambler whose loaded dice are 
not yet discovered. But the Bois 
will be as gay, the lake as charming, 
and the sun as bright. I have been 
intimate,” said Busby in a very foreign 
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accent, “ with some English squires 
on their short-legged Sutfolk cobs, 
whose rent-roll would buy the fee- 
siinple of all the ds here.” 

“ Come, come, Busby,” I said, “ you 
are such a root-and-branch English- 
man, you'll allow no merit to any one 
but a regular John Bull like yourself. 
There must be some foundation for 
all this display. It is impossible 
there can be so much glitter without 
some gold.” 

“ A guinea well beat out,” replied: 
Busby, “can cover asquare acre with 
gilt leaf, and look as well—perhaps 
better—than if it were solid. But 
the fact is, this whole show is as un- 
real as if it were presented on the 
stage. The same dresses and paste 
jewels and property drinking-cups 
go the round of all the actors—Ham- 
let’s feast to-night, Macbeth s supper 
to-morrow ; but the goblets and dishes 
the same. Some day or other the in- 
dignant pit will jump across the 
orchestra, and find out what rubbish 
these sapphire crowns and diamond 
sword-hilts are made of.” 

“ More fools the indignant gentle- 
men in the pit,” I said, “if the bril- 
liancy is the same as if the hilts and 
crowns were real.” 

“ Ay—but don’t you see,” said 
Busby, “that Macbeth has raised 
ten thousand pounds on the — 
of the inestimable dagger with whi 
he murdered Duncan, and the Royal 
Claudius has bought a house in the 
Champs. Elysées on the strength of 
such a display of plate.” 

“Well,” I rejoined, “Macbeth has 
the ten thousand pounds; Claudius 
has the house.” 

Busby looked on me with a pater- 
nal expression of pity. “My good 
friend,” he said, “the ten thousand 
pounds you see, were in the notes 
of an insolvent ecompany—the house 
was mortgaged above its value. It 
is on the profits of these two specu- 
lations that the four swindlers are 
astonishing us here to-day. For the 
man who got possession of Maebeth’a 
dagger is living om the reputation of 
its Jewels ; and tend who got 
Claudius’s service ate is i 
on the fame of the seers 
the owner of the house in the Champa 
Elysées has a carriage on account of 
the size of his porte cochére ; and the 
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villain who got the ten thousand 
pounds is supposed to have realised 
the whole sum. There will be an 
awful crash some fine day when no- 
body expects it; and I advise you 
to do as I have done, draw all your 
money out of the Rentes—and, in- 
deed, out of the Funds too. Little 
and safe, that’s my motto.” Old 
Busby had bought an annuity of two 
hundred a-year when he was quite a 
young man, with a tendency to con- 
sumption and a disease in the liver— 
from which herecovered in a remark- 
able manner after the arrangements 
were concluded—and could speak 
with perfect equanimity about the 
variations of stocks, and the rise and 
fall of land. 

“My motto,” I told him, “was 
very like his, but more consolatory 
still, for it was, Nothing at all, and 
safer.” Old Busby laughed with an 
uneasy kind of laugh when I said 
this, but recovered himself soon. 
“ Ah,” he said, as if answering the 
horrid idea which my answer had 
a to him, “it doesn’t the 

t matter whether you young Eng- 
lish fellows have anything of your 
own at your age or not. You come 
of rich people,” he went on. “ Your 
governor can’t live for ever. You 
have three uncles, two of them un- 
married—though they May marry 
yet, for uncle George isn’t much 
older than myself (uncle G. is sixty). 
Then your aunt Margaret is a widow 
with one girl, and really last -autumn 
I thought the child’s life not worth 
three years’ purchase—and therefore, 
though you have nothing, as you say 
—still—still—by dad, sir, I would 
rather have your expectations than 
all the soap-bubbles here. None of 
these wretched impostors have any 
relations out of the poorhouses or the 
dockyard of Toulon. Two genera- 
tions, of ten children in each, reduce 
the richest families to beggary. They 
go on dividing equally all their pos- 
sessions. So when a man of a thou- 
sand a-year dies, his teii representa- 
tives have a hundred a-year each; and 
when each of these ten departs this 
life with ten representatives, he is 
followed to the grave by a hundred 
gentlemen and ladies (nephews and 
nieces included) in the enjoyment 
of ten pounds a-year each. What 
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funds accrue to their honourable 
posterity I have never been able 
to calculate, but it must be something 
immensely small.” 

Busby hated the French, and yet 
could not live away from them: he 
drest like them ; he walked like them; 
he had ill-made coats and preposter- 
ous trousers in order to hide his na- 
tionality, and spoke with a strong 
French intonation in-order to com- 
plete the deception. But when we 
got to the Trois Fréres, I was sur- 
prised to observe how-completely he 
changed his tactics. He affected an 
English tone, mispronounced the 
names of dishes, swore in a vernacular, 
manner, which would have pleased St. 
Giles’s; and had the double triumph 
of appearing imperfect in both the 
great tongues which divide the world. 
He was equally a foreigner to Shake- 
speare and Racine. But in the scan- 
dal of London and Paris he was ne 
foreigner. What marriages were going ~ 
on, what marriages were going off in 
both the capitals, were at his finger 
ends. He knew who was the most 
beautiful débutante for forty seasons 
past, and who was the richest parti. 

“Do you see that handsome young 
fellow,” he said, “at the opposite 
table, giving a feed to those three 
hangers-on ?” 

“T’ve been looking at them a long 
time,” I replied. “I thought they 
were marshals of France, or ambas- 
sadors-extraordinary at least.” 

“‘ They are keepers of rouge-et-noir 
tables, and may be what you take 
them for in a short time, for nothing 
is impossible; but in the mean time 
they are trying to pillage the youn 
gentleman who looks so simple, oa 
yet who is making them his tools at 
the expense of a few dinners.” 

“Indeed! Then he is not so 
simple as he looks.” 

“He wants to get a reputation 
among the aristocrats over the Seine. 
He loses a few pounds occasionally to 
Marquis or Vicomte when he per 
ceives they are rather hard up; and 
persisting in this, and well reported 
of by the three gentlemen you see 
him priming with champagne, he will 
receive cards for the Dnchess Mere’s 
assemblies, and probably end by mar- 
rying a princess.” 

“ Then he is rich?” I inquired. 
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“* Nearly three . millions,” said 
Busby ; “ not your wretched millions 
of francs, but sterling, my friend— 
solid sovereigns—besides immense 
estates.” 

“‘Oneof the old nobility—with their 
property all restored,” I suggested. 

“No. He is an illustration of what 
I told you—that when anyone has the 
luck to be really a Croesus here, he 
has no other advantage. He is not 
even the legitimate son of a Jew scri- 
vener. His mother was housekeeper 
to a miser; his supposed father left 
him all those millions; and the law- 
courts have been busy with his affairs 
for a long time. I can’t do better 
than let you into the state of the case 
as far as it has been heard; and you 
can form your own opinion, and see 
if it agrees with that of the President 
of the Court.” 

Old Busby exerted himself to the 
utmost, and finished his information 


- and his third bottle of claret about 


twelve o’clock. The hero of his tale, 
with his friends, took their departure 
long before, and as the story is a true 
one, and the first part of it is acces- 
sible to any one who has the collec- 
tion of strange trials for the last few 
years of the last century, I will 
change the proper names: for those 
who know .the circumstances don’t 
require the information; and those 
who do not, will find it as interest- 
ing without disturbing the feelings of 
the fortunate youth, who is beyond 
all question the richest bachelor in 
France. - 

In 1789, two brothers of the name 
of Normand came up from Gascony, 
and were lost for some time in the 
immensity of Paris. Their course of 
life during the first horrors of the 
Revolution is totally unknown. They 
had left their native village without 
a sou in their pockets. Their educa- 
tion (they could read and write, and 
keep accounts) could be of little use 
to them in those days; but they 
were strong of body, resolute of heart, 
terribly fond of money; and when 
affairs became a little more settled, it 
was found that they kept a stall 
for the sale of articles of vertu-~em- 
broidered chair-covers with armorial 
bearings (stained in some places 
with blood, -but very beautiful 
notwithstanding), single beads of 
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pearl necklaces, evidently separated 
without the aid of jeweller’s pincers; 
enamelled snuff-boxes, with battered 
portraits of Louis XV. upon the lid, 
and gold-emblazoned hilts, from 
which the blades had been broken 
off. How the worthy brothers had 
got possession of these articles was 
never accurately known, nor of the 
mirrors and easy-chairs and china 
vases which ornamented their back- 
shop; no, nor of certain splendid ear- 
rings, to which, foralong time, strange- 
looking bits of dried-up skin perti- 
naciously adhered. However, they 
drove a flourishing trade, for luxury 
and good taste speedily resumed their 
reign in the city, where they seem in- 
digenous; and in spite of guillotines 
and “¢a iras,” and lovely heads parad- 
ed upon pikes, there were charmingly 
furnished boudoirs in Paris, and ex- 
cellent judges of the workmanship 
both of tapestry, needlework, and 
golden snuff-boxes. It was the fa- 
shion at that time to change the Chris- 
tian name, out of compliment to 
the established heathen church, and 
the pages of Plutarch contained the 
new nomenclature of patriotic France. 
Michael, the elder brother, having a 
taste for country pursuits, called him- 
self “ Cincinnatus;” and Philip, who 
was a great broad-shouldered fellow 
of five feet ten, and affecied the ora- 
torical department in the destruction 
of aristocrats, was called “Cicero” and 
“Je Grand”—Cicero in honour of his 
eloquence, and le Grand in honour of 
his size. Cincinnatus and Cicero, 
without by any means neglecting the 
present, had a penetrating eye towards 
the future. The time would come, 
they knew, when character would be 
of enormous use—when it would 
supply the want of everything else; 
and they set to to cultivate that 
valuable exotic with a certain fore- 
knowledge of all the advantages it 
would bring. Their word was their 
bond. If they once agreed to a bar- 
gain, they stuck to it through fair or 
foul. They were peculiarly the up- 
right traders of the district. There 
had not been such a couple of honest 
men since Iago. Their neighbour, 
Diogenes Rebolet (he sold sausages, 
and was observed to keep a perfect 
stud of donkeys), need not have gone 
far with his lantern to find the object 
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of his search. Either of the brothers 
would have done—the small, anxious- 
eyed, soft-voiced Cincinnatus, or the 
big-featured, loud-speaking Cicero ; 
but united—the fighting farmer and 
the magniloquent consul—their cha- 
racter was unapproachable. They 
were made executors of wills, and 
trustees of marriage-settlements, and 
sat every day on the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and condemned all other deal- 
‘ers in vertu to instant death with the 
imperturbability of a pair of Brutuses. 
If the culprits had been their own 
sons, they could not have uttered 
the sentence with more stoical self- 
control. 

Another hiatus of a year or two 
occurs in their history; but in 1794 
-we find the worthy brothers promoted 
from their peaceful labours in the 
stall, and judicial labours on the 
bench, to be a kind of stockbrokers 
or go-betweens in the purchase of the 
assignats or paper promises of the 
“ Republic one and indivisible.” The 
excellent Cincinnatus, availing him- 
self of his agricultural experience, 
bought up lands in all directions ; 
while the irresistible Cicero talked 
over the governing powers into the 
bestowal of fresh batches of the notes 
wherewith to pay for the new acqui- 
sitions. So reams of paper rapidly 
grew into acres of land, and already 
the Roman duumvirate was in pos- 
session of two or three estates, with 
seignorial castles looking over the de- 
vastated fields, and a broken-turreted 
abbey, from which they had expelled 
the monks, and, with superhuman 
love of their country and regard for 
the rights of mankind, had hanged 
the prior above his own gate. But 
no whisper was ever uttered by those 
modest individuals of their success. 
Their cry was still death to the rich, 
the robbers of the poor; and still 
their parsimonious existence went on. 
Shabby were the clothes of Cin- 
cinnatus, dirty the linen of the immor- 
tal Cicero; yet in a cellar beneath 
their dwelling might be seen an old 
chest, and in the old chest might be 
geen some sacks, and in the sacks 
might be seen rouleaus of gold—fool- 
ish big-nosed Bourbons grinning upon 
twenty-franc pieces, and even the 


countenance of George III. 
on yellow guineas. It 
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was a congress of nations repre- 
sented by their sovereigns; for there 
were Prussian Fredericks, and Ger- 
man Francises, and Dutch Williams. 
Never were republicans possessed 
with such a rage for kings’ heads, 
They were the hoardings of terrified 
friends of the crown, who, before 
commencing their hopeless escape 
from the demons who carried on 
their reign of terror, had deposited 
their wealth with the honest pair. 
Priests even had come to them, and 
lodged the money of the convent in* 
their hands. Trembling-handed dow- 
agers and fair-cheeked young mar- 
chionesses had relied on the probity 
of the brothers. Death of my life! 
is Cincinnatus going to desert his 
country? Sacred blue! is Cicero 
going to sell himself to the aristo- 
crats? Don’t be alarmed. Some- 
how or other it always happened that 
denunciations were more frequent 
when these deposits took place. 
Priests and dowagers and marchion- 
esses always found their way to the 
Place de Gréve, and the chests grew 
fuller and fuller. No claimants ever 
appeared for the money, and the 
virtuous partners wore seedicr coats 
and dirtier visages than ever. Their 
heads would have defiled the block— 
their habiliments would have dis- 
gusted the executioner. But at last 
soap and settled government began 
to appear. Tailors put up their sign- 
boards, and barbers prepared their 
lather. Robespierre had howled out 
his soul in terror and bloody saw- 
dust, and France began to breathe, 
to dress, to go to the play, to dream 
dreams of glory and conquest, and te 
borrow money. Property began to 
grow secure, and then the kings I 
have described in the cellars of the 
Normands to take the air. English 
Georges and Prussian Fredericks 
were seen side by side in the Palais 
Royal; and the Executive—keen- 
nosed for gold as a fox for poultry— 
determined to get as much of it as 
they could into the coffers of the State, 

Now there was at that time in 
Paris a certain renegade priest, who 
lived in the odour of iniquity, and 
succeeded in hiding from everybody 
that he had ever been a Christian. 
This man had been called the Abbé 
Fontaines, but on his arrival at 
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clearer views with regard to religion, 
he had called himself Citizen Phocion, 
and was supposed to worship the 
divinities of ancient Greece, especi- 
ally Plutus and Bacchus. His ser- 
vice to the latter potentate was per- 
haps the more sincere, for it was the 
more richly rewarded of the two. 
He was often drunk, but never rich. 
“Vive Bacchus!” here interposed 
Busby (he was in the middle of the 
second bottle); “it is certainly a most 
estimable superstition, that of the 
ancient poets, wits, geniuses, and 

hilosophers of Greece and Rome. 
Don't you see what a fresh zest it 
gives to a quiet meeting like this, 
that there is something respectable, 
something almost sacred in it; that 
a regular deity presides over the cork- 
screw, and a dinner-party grows like 
a meeting of the Dean and Chapter. 
Open intoxication becomes not only 
ungentlemanly, but pharisaic osten- 
tation. That’s the reason I like the 
calm, steady, devotional feeling of a 
couple of magnums with a friend, 
better than the publicity of a lord 
mayor's feast, where, besides, I have 
observed the bottle comes very slowly 
round.” 

After this slight interruption, the 
story continued its course. This 
drunken, dissolute, penniless apos- 
tate was a friend of the respectable 
brokers; how picked up, why en- 
couraged, nobody could tell; but he 
visited at the office, sat for an 
hour at a time with the door locked 
upon the trio, and carried on a con- 
versation in whispers ; and then went 
down stairs with his hand in his 
pocket, as if to certify himself at every 
step that it was not so empty as when 
he had entered the house. One day 
he came down with a happier face 
than ordinary, and stayed far longer 
than usual in the wine-vaults. Money 
was plentiful, and for once the ¢7- 
devant Abbé believed he had got into 
equal favour with both his gods. His 
purse and bottle were both full. The 
information he had given was worth 
the money he received for it. “ Citi- 
zen P. ,” he said, “ has undertaken 
the government loan, and given 
twenty per cent. for gold. Two mil- 
lion francs must be raised in two 
days, and he gives foreign bills in ex- 
change for coin, I have mentioned 
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our names to Citizen P——, whom 

knew in former days, and he will 
see you at his country-house this 
evening. If you have such a thing,” 
he now added confidentially, “as a 
thousand-francs assignat (this was 
worth about five pounds in those 
days), I shall be on the look-out for 
other transactions of the kind.” Citi- 
zen P——, who retained his own 
name, and lived in the style of one of 
the old nobles, received the humble 
brothers with great kindness. By 
little and little he wormed out of 
them that they were in possession 
of a considerable amount of ready 
money. Simple fellows they were, 
and appeared puzzled by the extra- 
ordinary quickness and penetration of 
the accomplished capitalist. They 
took time to calculate, and seratched 
their heads, and asked questions for 
information, and impressed the dash- 
ing Citizen P——- with the exceeding 
honesty and straightforwardness of 
their commercial dealings. He was 
rapid, eloquent, impatient, and ex- 
plained to them in a style evidently 
above their comprehension, but @ 
very philosophical style for all that— 
“that what he required was hard cash; 
that to obtain it no sacrifice would 
be grudged by himself or the govern- 
ment, for the fidelity of the soldiers, 
the liberty of the nation, depended 
on the immediate payment of the 
Army of the North; that he had 
already in his hands English bank- 
notes, Amsterdam government-bills, 
and plenty of the best paper in Eu- 
rope; but the coin! the coin! He 
had undertaken to send eighty thou- 
sand pounds to the troops on Wed- 
nesday: here was Monday; there 
was no time to lose. How much 
would they undertake to raise ?” 
He took out the securities as he 
spoke. There were many bank-notes 
for a thousand pounds and upwards, 
payable to the well-known Abraham 
Newland or bearer; there were circu- 
lars of Hope & Co., payable in gold 
at Amsterdam. They made a slight 
flutter in the air as he waved them 
before the brothers’ eyes, and no 
slight flutter in their hearts. “We 

ill bring you half to-morrow,” the 
said. The capitalist -was- 
He opened a small in the 
inner side of his waistcoat, and. re- 
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placed the notes. “You see how 
carefully I guard your securities, 

ntlemen,” he said, and smiled. The 

rothers’ looks met, and they smiled 
also. The bargain was a good bar- 
gain; it was a gain of eight thousand 
pounds, with no risk. No wonder 
they smiled. ‘“There’s to be another 
loan, Michael,” said Cicero, as they 
came down stairs, and took the 
road to Paris. “It would perhaps 
be wise to wait.” “How do you 
know ?” replied Cincinnatus. “ Be- 
cause there were securities in that 
babbler’s pocket for five times the 
amount he named.” “Oh.” So they 
said no more. 

Next morning, at half-past seven, 
they were sitting at breakfast—dry 
bread and coffee, with a salt herring 
between them, when a knock came 
to the door. Cicero rose without 
saying a word, and opened. Flus- 
tered with wine, stupid with want of 
sleep, red with astonishment, Phocion 

ered hurriedly into the room. 

“ What’s the matter, Monsieur the 
Abbé?” said Cincinnatus, astonished 
at the apparition. 

“ Murder’s the matter—the guillo- 
tine’s the matter—hell’s the matter,” 
answered the Abbé. 

“Who’s murdered—who’s guillo- 
tined ?” inquired the brothers, breath- 
less with surprise. 

“Monsieur P. is murdered in 
his ‘park at V——. He was found 
this morning stabbed to the heart, 
lying dead under the trees, where he 
used to walk in the moonlight; and 
more, his wife is murdered also. She 
was strangled in her boudoir, two 
children were killed in the nursery, 
and a footman, who must have heard 
the cries of the family, was also found 
dead in the hall.” 

“There must have been many 
engaged in the crime,” said Cicero. 
“ Are there no marks left by the cruel 
perpetrators of the deed ?” 

“ None—the gentleman must have 
been stabbed from behind a great 
oak, where he was in the habit of 
stationing himself to see the light 
falling through the leaves.” 

“But the other murders—what 
could be the assassins’ reason for 
them !” inquired Michael. 

“Was there any reason, then, for 
murdering Monsieur P——?” asked 
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the drunken Abbé, trying in vain to 
fix his maudlin eyes upon the coun- 
tenance of his friend. 

“ None that I know of—but he was 
rich, he was a politician, he must 
have had many enemies—and, by the 
by,” continued Michael, addressing 
his brother, “‘ we have missed our gain 
by the loan. A heavy loss, Monsieur 
the Abbé, in addition to the thousand 
francs we gave you for the informa- 
tion.” 

“A thousand francs!” indignant] 
exclaimed the ex-ecclesiastic; “ca 
things by their right names. It was 
not much more than a hundred.” 

“We don’t grudge the money,” said 
Cicero in a friendly voice. “ Your 
intention was equally good, and we 
are as uch obliged to you as if your 
introduction had been successful.” 
And by an effort of unheard-of gene- 
rosity, he gave the Abbé a farther 
supply of the same depreciated paper, 
which he took out from the folds of a 
long dirty leather purse. 

All Paris was in a state of conster- 
nation at the wholesale murder of 
Citizen P—— and almost all his 
household. The guillotine had been 
less dreadful with its thousand vice 
tims a-week. It was plied in the 
light of day, and had the great names 
of Liberty — Fraternity — Equality 
written on its planks; but this secret 
assassination—this stabbing an inno- 
cent man while he is admiring the 
moonlight—this strangling a lady 
while reading in her boudoir—this 
killing of children in their little cribs, 
and knocking out the brains of a stout 
man-servant in the entrance-hall of a 
suburban villa—who was safe ?/—who 
were the murderers ?—what was their 
inducement? Inducement of the usual 
kind there seemed to have been none. 
There was no valuable missing—no- 
thing was moved, except, indeed, a 
blue satin waistcoat, which Monsieur 
P—— was in the habit of wearing 
in the morning, but which he usually 
put away in a drawer when he dreat 
for the evening at home. This waist- 
coat, instead of being in the drawer, 
was found upon a chair in his dress 
ing-room—his dressing-room was next 
the wife’s boudoir—the boudoir was 
next the nursery, the nursery open 
on the hall. But who cared about a 
blue satin waistcoat? He had left 
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it ow the chair himself.. The robbers 
could have carried it off if plunder 
had been their object, for it was richly 
embroidered with gold, and satin 
was a valuable material. No—it was 
wickedness without a purpose, or 
personal hatred, or political ven- 
geance ; and the villa at V—— (about 
an hour’s walk from Paris) was daily 
haunted by wondering crowds, who 
examined the situatgon of the rooms, 
the beauty of the park, and particu- 
larly the picturesque oak-tree under 
which the unfortunate proprietor 
received the blow. 

An old custom of the law existed 
then, by which the person last seen 
in company with a murdered man 
was held, in a legally-fictitious sort 
of way, to be perpetrator of the 
crime, unless he could prove his inno- 
cence. The people with whom the 
unfortunate deceased had had a 
meeting last were the two heroic 
brothers, who had been closeted with 
hin just after he returned from town. 
Two persons had been seen about 
ten o’clock of the same night stand- 
ing under the wall of the park. One 
of them was tall, broad-shouldered, 
and long-armed ; the other was short 
and thin; both were silent. The 
peasant who had given this account 
of the strangers had not spoken to 
them. He had not particularly no- 
ticed their features, which would 
have been visible enough by the light 
of the full moon. They were drest 
in cloaks of very common material. 
He had thought them two of the 
boatmen of the Seine, and did not 
like their looks. He had hurried 
past, and only ventured at a corner of 
the wall to look round, and saw them 
still standing in the shade, motion- 
less, and apparently silent as when he 
had passed. Citizens Cincinnatus and 
Cicero were requested to appear before 
the court, and tell all they knew of 
the deceased, and whether they had 
observed anything about his appear- 
ance or manner that might show ho 
Was uneasy or apprehensive. They 
said all they had to say with the 
greatest openness and _ simplicity. 
They had been most graciously re- 
ceived by the gentleman, who had 
been spoken to on their behalf by a 
clergyman of the old persuasion, and 
he had kindly allowed them to take ten 
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thousand francs in the present loan— 
ten thousand francs in gold—which 
they had agreed to carry to him on 
the following day, the money of them- 
selves and of several other poor 
tradesmen, and they regretted the 
good gentleman’s death, as it deprived 
them of a profit of eighty pounds. 
Nothing could be more touchingly 
natural, and yet, somehow, nobody 
eould tell why, the preliminary in- 
quiry was not thought satisfactory. 
The police were discontented with 
the talent at concealment displayed 
by the murderers, whoever they might 
be. The writers of vaudeviiles were 
anxious for the elucidation of the 
mystery, to work it up intoa second 
act; and a more powerful interest 
than either the police or the play- 
wright determined to probe the mat- 
ter to the bottom, and this was what is 
now called public opinion, but which 
at that time was the salon of Madame 
Tallien. The police, the playwrights, 
and the salon—resolved on hav- 
ing a field-day, and in a short time 
the fripiers and brokers who had 
dabbled in the government loan were 
arrested and brought to trial. It is 
very easy to bring circumstantial 
evidence against the most innocent of 
men. There were cloaks discovered 
in their drawers resembling the dress 
described by the peasant. One bro- 
ther was tall and broad, the other 
short and wiry; they had come in 
that night at a later hour than usual— 
half-past eleven o’clock—and had told 
the a — they had — 
themselves to the threepenn ery 
of a theatre on the Boulevard. They 
were now asked what theatre it was, 
and they said the Francais, which is 
not on the Boulevard, but could not 
remember what the play was. sree f 
were asked how the house was lighted, 
and could not tell—where the stage 
was, what sort of things the boxes 
were, and could not tell. They were 
illiterate men, they said, from the 
farther part of Gascony, and were so 
astonished by the crowd that they 
remembered nothing at all, either of 
house or stage. The more clear their 
answers were, and the stronger the 
proofs of innocence, the inveteracy 
of the prosecution seemed to increase. 
Suspicion seemed to rise from the 
mere want of ground to rest on, and 
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if they had had to depend entirely on 
the strong points of their case, the 
want of motive to murder their pa- 
tron, the alibi they dwelt on, and the 
' total absence of anything like proof 
against them, their fate might have 
been sealed. There was something 
either in their appearance, or their 
voice, or some indefinable impression 
that took possession of all present at 
the trial, which contradicted every- 
thing they said in their defence. But 
a witness made his appearance in 
their behalf, who restored them to 
the good opinion of the public. The 
law against priests still existed, but 
it was not acted on. A reaction, in- 
deed, had already taken place in 
favour of the persecuted clergy, and 
it began to be considered geod taste 
to talk respectfully of the old faith. 
The Abbé Fontaines was called to give 
evidence forthe accused. A fine open 
countenance, with a winning smile and 
quiet meditative eyes, gained on all 
hearts the moment the reverend man 

resented himself in the witness-box. 

e was plainly dressed—not quite in 
the clerical garb, but in such sober 
hues that it needed very little discri- 
mination to perceive that he had 
retained as much of his professional 
uniform as he dared. He spoke of 
the brothers as the best of men. They 
had given him funds out ‘of their 
very moderate stores to distribute 
among the poor. He had breakfast- 
ed with them on the morning after 
the murder, and was the first to give 
them information of the dreadful 
event. Their surprise was natural, 
and their sorrow sincere. Their shoes, 
he observed, were perfectly clean, and 
one of the cloaks was his. He had 
left it there to be ready for his use 
when his ministrations carried him 
into the dangerous parts of the city, 
where it might not a safe to be re- 
eognised asa——. Here he hesitat- 
ed, and the infuriated barrister for 
the prosecution, who had taken the 
name Scevola Brutus, exclaimed, 
“You are a priest, then,—a :Chris- 
tian zealot?” The Abbé, flushing 
apparently with the hope of mar- 
tyrdom, pulled a hidden ribbon 
from under his waistcoat, and let a 
small silver cross hang upon his 
‘breast. “Iam a Christian,” he re- 
ylied, in a gentle but firm voice, “and 
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forgive my enemies; bearing testi- 
mony,” he added, turning towards 
the accused, “in behalf of the poor 
and innocent.” There was a clapping 
of hands which the president found 
it difficult to repress, and the trial 
lasted but a few minutes longer. 
The prisoners were dismissed from 
the bar, and from that day the Abbé’s 
fortune seemed made. His devotion 
to Bacchus redgnbled, now that he 
had secured the favour of the other 
god. There was not a gayer, jollier, 
tipsier renegade in France; money 
was always at his command,—and he 
lived the happiest of lives, and died, 
many years afterwards, of delirium 
tremens. The shock of the trial had 
tried the brothers’ strength; the 
agony of being suspected of such a 
horrid crime preyed upon their minds, 
They sold the business they carried on, 
and the premises they occupied, and 
left Paris for change of air. One went 
to Amsterdam, where he learned 
Dutch, and smoked at the side of 
canals all day; and the other went 
to London, where he acquired the 
English tongue, and dabbled in the 
Funds. And when some years were 
past, and the madness of the Revolu- 
tion had worn itself out, and Ciceros 
and Oincinnatuses were forgotten, 
Messrs. Normand ainé and Normand 
le Grand opened spacious offices in 
the Rue Richelieu as foreign agents 
and bankers, and were looked upon 
as among the most sagacious capital- 
ists in France. 

Another great hiatus takes place 
in their history, and we come to tho 
present year, and the case of the hand- 
some young gentleman who has just 
left the coffee-room of the Trois 
Fréres, and whose cause will be decid- 
ed to-morrow. Old Cincinnatus Nor- 
mand died in 1887. Strong-backed 
Cicero Je Grand survived till 1841. 
In order to keep the money in the 
family, the brothers, it was known, 
had made an agreement that the sur- 
vivor of the two should inherit the 
fortune of the firm; and accordingly, 
in 1837, Normand le Grand succeed- 
ed to the wealth of his brother; and 
the {amount of their ~accumulated 
riches was almost fabulous. In 


money and land, the elder had left 
not less than a million and a half 
of our money; and the possessions 
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of le Grand were not much less. 
In money alone the property was 
nearly two millions. Bat who was 
to inherit these treasures, and carry 
on the family name? Neither of the 
brothers had married, and no near 
relations had ever been heard of. 
But the heart of le Grand was not 
entirely devoted to the acquisition of 
gold. His housekeeper, besides her 
other attractions, possessed the odd 
one, in his eyes, of having, in right of 
her father, the very name to which 
he was only entitled by the courtesy 
of his friends. She was called Le 
Grand, and when a child was born, 
and bore the maternal name, the old 
man had a misty sort of pride in 
thinking that he was represented 
even to this extent by his des- 
cendant,—that the young le Grand, 
who soon went crowing and scream- 
ing all about the apartment (the floor 
above the offices), would bear the 
paternal appellation to future times; 
and the miser’s soul became softened 
when he thought that his place would 
be filled by so fair-haired and bright- 
eyed and innocent a successor. Oh! 
the marvellous cheap -ribbons that 
adorned the bonnet of Mademoiselle, 
—now called Madame le Grand—as 
she took the young Ascanius to 
church on Sunday! Oh! the penny- 
worths of sugar-plums bestowed on 
“he young Ascanius himself, when he 
received his father at the top of 
the stairs, as he came up to dinner 
after the labours of the day were 
over! As time went on, a carri 
was bought and beautiful long-tailed 
horses, and the mother and child 
drove up to the Bois de Boulogne, 
and got out and walked among the 
alleys; and everybody admired the 
form and features of the handsome 
child, and puzzled over who he could 
ibly be, for nobody knew the 
ivery or the arms, and nobody knew 
Madame le Grand; and the boy had 
no companions, and perhaps scarcely 
thought there were any boys in the 
world, but that all mankind were 
withered old men and tall stiff wo- 
men, like the worthy couple with 
whom his life was spent. But time 
still went on, and the old gentleman 
was on the look-out for a school 
where his son might be taught arith- 
metic and a clerkly hand, and had 
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nearly settled on one where these 
accomplishments were communicated 
on the most reasonable terms, when 
suddenly he felt very unwell one day 
at his desk, and had only time to 
add up the last column, when he was 
carried up-stairs, in a fit, and in two 
days he was buried in phe aw 
with an inscription which will sen 
down his name to the remotest pos- 
terity as one of the best of men. 
His will was opened, and found with- 
out a flaw. The young le Grand 
was declared heir of all he died pos- 
sessed of: and a handsome annuity 
was left to Madame le Grand. An 
inventory was taken of all the goods, 
movable and immovable, and the 
young heir, having no next of kin, 
was made what we should call a 
ward in Chancery; and guardians 
were appointed to see to his educa- 
tion, for which, and for his mainten- 
ance till he came of age, liberal al- 
lowances were made out of the in- 
come of the estate. The best schools 
in France, the most famous of its 
colleges, professors of all the arts 
and sciences, and a natural disposi- 
tion of the most amiable kind, made 
him an accomplished gentleman and 
a general favourite; and when he 
approached the age of Aejege 
preparations were made for a festi 

to celebrate his decession to the im- 
mense fortune, of which everybody 
felt sure he would make an excellent 
use. There was not a tavern-keeper, 
or & horse-dealer, or an upholsterer or 
jeweller in Paris, who did not utter 
the most fervent vows for the young 
man’s prosperity. And many mo- 
thers of marriageable daughters, 
and several widows under thirty, did 
the same thing. Fifteen years had 
elapsed since the sainted Cicero le 
Grand left a disconsolate world (as 
represented. on his tombstone, by a 
dumpy woman with a hump-back 
bending over an open tea-chest) to 
weep for the loss of so much virtue, 
Madame le Grand had also been 
wafted to the top of a large slab of 
white marble by three little cherubs, 
whose obesity must have made it an 
exceedingly fatiguing operation, and 
had left the youth an orphan when 
he was about twelve years old; the 
path seemed cleared of all encam- 
brances, and people would have for- 
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gotten the whole genealogy, or indeed 
never have heard of it, had it not 
been for the following circumstance : 
A certain attorney, not in very exten- 
sive practice, but a sharp hand when 
by chance an interesting client did 
fall into his hands, was sitting in his 
empty office one day, wondering why 
business would persist in NoT com- 
ing, when a tap came to the door, and 
an ancient female entered the room. 
She bore in her hand a sheet of lettap- 
paper; a very crumpled dirty sheet 
it was, but the lawyer’s eye detected 
a certain form of writing on it, a dab 
of red wax, and a signature in a line 
by itself, which awaked his profes- 
sional sympathies at once. He gave 
the old lady a chair, and listened 
with the gravest attention to her 
story. ‘ Monsieur,” she said, “I 
keep a lodging-house in the Rue St. 
Martin, close to the boulevard. It 
is very near the roof, being the sixth 
floor of number sixteen. Among my 
lodgers was a middle-aged woman, 
called Josephine Latraille, a quiet 
well-behaved person, but very poor, 
living on a small pension purchased 
for her by one of her admirers when 
she was in the age of admiration, 
Monsieur, in which indeed we all 
have been.” Something like a sigh 
followed this remark. 

“‘ Madame,” said the attorney, with 
his look still fixed on the document in 
her hand, “ you are at this moment in 
the very flower of youth and beauty.” 

“‘ Monsieur is very obliging,” said 
the old woman; “ but I did not come 
to receive his compliments. Made- 
moiselle Latraille had no great quan- 
tity of luggage, but such as it was 
it contained all her possessions, In 
fact it was nothing more than a 
wooden box of no extraordinary size ; 
and yet it was fo ample me sed 

urpose, for she very few clothes 
ood no trinkets, nor indeed anything 
of the smallest value. I am particu- 
lar in this description, Monsieur, be- 
cause it will explain to you that, 
when she unfortunately died, which 
she did about three months ago, I 
had very little security to look to 
for payment of her small arrears of 
rent. A few francs, that was all. 
She was a careful manager, Made- 
moiselle Latraille, and payed always 
ence a-fortnight. She owed me 
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twelve francs. The arrondissement 
buried her. She had no relations: 
no one inquired about her all the 
years she resided in my house; still 
less was it likely that any one would 
inquire about her now that she was 
dead; but the debt of twelve francs 
remained. The law, monsieur, is 
very tedious.” 

“That, madame, is quite a mistake, 
a mere vulgar prejudice,” interposed 
the lawyer. “It is the clients who an- 
swer that description; but pray pro- 
ceed.” 

“T was justified, I suppose, mon- 
sieur, in opening the wooden box ?” 

‘“* Was it to ask my opinion on that 
subject?” again said the attorney, 
growing impatient; “ for unless a fee 
is prepaid—” 

“Oh no, monsieur, I don’t want 
any one’s opinion on that; for in 
truth the box was open. It had no 
lock. I lifted the lid, and perceived 
at a glance that the tattered old 
gown and faded old bonnet, the two 
pairs of mended stockings, and very 
ragged petticoat it contained, would 
not nearly discharge my bill; but, 
monsieur ”’—here she slightly moved 
the yellow sheet of paper in her 
hand—*TI discovered a small page of 
writing at the very bottom of the 
trunk, which I am told by a neigh- 
bour who can read, may turn out 
worth the balance of my claim. The 
property I have described realised 
seven francs; the sheet of paper, I 
hope, is worth five. Will you ex- 
amine it, monsieur, and tell me what 
you think ?” 

“Tt seems a will, madame, in 
favour of some persons of whom I 
never heard. It is probably only 
a sketch of some proposed testa- 
ment which was never carried into 
effect. Butstill the sum you demand 
is not much, and if you will accept 
these ten francs as.a donation, you 
will do me a great favour; for my 
heart, madame, in spite of the sneers 
and insinuations of persons who ex- 
ercise their wit against the professors 
of the law burns for such an oppor- 
tunity as this to do a kind and gener- 
ous act. It is neoed. I perceive, by 
& witness, evidently the same person 
who wrote the body of the will. Do 


you know who he was?” 
_.* He was an abbé, monsieur—the 
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Abbé Fontaines; and no other than 
the admirer of the demoiselle La- 
traille, who purchased for her the 
annuity I mentioned.” 

“And the gentleman who signed 
and sealed ?” 

‘“* He was avery rich man, monsieur, 
I am told—a great banker—a Mon- 
sieur Michael Normand. I am greatly 
obliged to you, sir; and for my part 
I shall never exercise my wit on the 
professors of the law.” 

“You are very considerate, ma- 
dame,” said the attorney, bowing to 
her as he held open the door; “ the 
law will consider you one of its firm- 
est supports.” And when she was 
gone he sat down in his chair, and 
looked carefully over the will. 

“This is the last will and testa- 
ment of me, Michael Normand, being 
of sound mind and understanding, 
though weak in body. I revoke all 
previous wills and dispositions what- 
ever. I bequeath all my estates, real 
and personal, to my sister Madeleine 
Normand, washerwoman, in the vil- 
lage of Dijars in Gascon#, and to the 
children of my late sister Marie Vase, 
widow of Pierre Vase, mason, of the 
same place; one-half to the said Ma- 
deleine Normand, and the other half 
to the said children of my late sister 
Marie Vase, equally among them; 
reserving from the said disposition 
the sum of twenty thousand francs, 
whereof I bequeath one moiety, or 
ten thousand francs, to the poor of 
the parish of V. ,near Paris, and 
the other moiety to the clergy attached 
to the church of the said parish. 
Witness my hand and seal this seven- 
teenth day of March, 1837. MicnarEr 
Normanp. Witness, Adolphe Fon- 
‘taines, clergyman, formerly one of the 
vicars of St. Roche, now residing num- 
ber sixteen Rue St. Martin, Paris.” 

This interview happened six months 
ago, and for the last ten days a trial 
* has been going on with tedious in- 
tervals, and varying appearance of 
success, between the representatives 
of the excellent ladies at Dijars, and 
our young friend, who declares the 
whole thing a plant, and the will a 
forgery. 

“Monsieur Balboin,” said the bar- 
rister for the claimants, at whose in- 
terview with the old woman we had 
the pleasure of being present, “is one 
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of the most respectable practitioners 
of the law in this great capital, where 
there are so many practitioners of 
the law, and all respectable. Jose- 
phine Latraille was also one of the 
most respectable annuitants.in Paris, 
where there are so many annuitants, 
and all respectable. But she is dead. 
Dead also is the most respectable 
Madame de Pomponnier, proprietress 
of the mansion in which the repentant 
and venerable Josephine brought her 
innocent life to a close. Dead also is 
the venerable Abbé Fontaines, from 
whose living lips the words of truth 
and justice would have flowed. But 
not dead in the hearts of a French 
court are the feelings of family affec- 
tion, of the sweet relationship which 
bind brothers and sisters, uncles and 
nieces, in their hallowed ties; and 
therefore to you I appeal to direct 
this enormous fortune into the chan- 
nels where nature and the relenti 
tenderness of old Michael Norman 
meant it to flow, and keep it from 
overcrowding the already bursting 
coffers of the reputed son of Philip, 
the younger brother, and the un- 
wedded partner of his guilt and 
shame, the infamous Mademoiselle 
le Grand.” He then went on ina 
style of tremendous eloquence, and 
this was the case he made out. On 
the 15th of March, in the year 1837, 
three days before his death, Michael 
Normand, in fulfilment of a bar; 
between the brothers when their 
prosperity began, made a will in 
favour of Philip, and signed it, though 
with great difficulty, being at the 
time in a fit of extreme weakness, 
and pressed to perform the operation 
by Philip himself, and his ally and 
confederate the woman with whom 
he lived. But after the signature had 
taken place, and the interested par- 
ties had retired, kinder, juster, helier 
thoughts returned to the aged man. 
And why? Was he left without the 
succours of religion, and the awaken- 
ing calls of the church? No! The 
Abbé Fontaines, a man whose early 
years had perhaps yielded to the 
fascinations of the absurd ideas with 
which all France, nay, all Europe, 
was overwhelmed at the end of the 
last century, but whose latter days 
were devoted to the practice of every 
virtue—the Abbé Fontaines had not 
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forgotten his friend. This visitor, as 
if from a higher sphere, presented 
himSelf in the darkened room where 
the honourable merchant, the saga- 
cious financier—shall we say the ne- 

lectful Christian ?—was about to die. 

he Abbé used his sacred eloquence, 
not in his own behalf; his name is 
not mentioned in the deed; not on 
behalf of the church or ecclesiastical 
body with which he was connected. 
No: it was simply an act of natural 
affection he counselled; an atonement 
for the neglect of many years, during 
which no correspondence was kept 
up with the sisters, whom in his 
ehildhood he had so fondly loved, 
and a proof of his disapproval of the 
mode of life pursued by his brother; 
—above all, a protest against his re- 
cognition of the woman le Grand’s 
offspring, to whom he was unwilling 
his hard-won wealth should go. Can 
anything be more natural than this? 
Can anything be imagined more wor- 
thy of our applause? He took the 
pen on the 17th, in one of his intervals 
of strong will and clearness of intel- 
lect, such as we know the nearness 
of death is apt to bring—the last 
flash of the lamp before it is extin- 
guished for ever. He took the pen, 
and wrote his name in a clear and 
bold hand, his heart roused to hero- 
ism by the dignity of the act he was 
performing, and conveyed to his long- 
forgotten family the fruits of all his 
toil: Not all; no, one exception was 
made. A sum is left to the clergy 
and the poor of V——. Why should 
this be? Would an impostor have 
done this? Would a forger have ven- 
tured to recall the recollection of 
the saddest tragedy in the checkered 
career of these industrious brothers, 
of that frightful incident, when the 
unsettled state of society, still writh- 
ing with the throes of the great Re- 
volution, brought into suspicion some 
of the most honoured and respectable 
names in France? Though triumph- 
antly acquitted, and carried almost 
in an ovation from the court—though 
conscious of spotless innocence, still 
the miserable recollection remained. 
Atonement was to be made for the 
expressions of anger he had uttered 
against the village, which had been 
the cause of so much misery. With 
the forgiveness of a Christian, the 
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generosity of a merchant prince, he 
braved the obloquy of the resuscitat- 
ed memory of the mournful event, 
and left ten thousand francs to the 
poor, ten thousand frances to the 
clergy, and his soul found rest. Do 
you say it was the sting of a guilty 
conscience which dictated this dona- 
tion? that it is the feeble atonement 
of a tormented spirit for the atrocious 
deed in which he had been involved ? 
Ah! gentlemen, the heart of man is 
inscrutable. Say he was guilty—say 
it is an atonement; still—still the 
will is his! Who else knew of the 
long-forgotten circumstance? Who 
else could have alluded to it in so 
open, so unconcealable a manner? 
Witnesses have proved the signature 
to be genuine—the body of the deed 
to be in the writing of the reverend 
the Abbé Fontaines, What more is 
required? Oh! some people ask, how 
is it possible that this document 
should have lain so long concealed? 
The devisor died in ’87, the Abbé in 
39, the father of the son of le Grand 
in ’41; why was the Abbé silent all 
the time between the death of Michael 
and hisown demise? Why did he not 
put it into legal hands, and see jus- 
tice done to the family whose cause 
he had pleaded? Instead of that, he 
left this inestimable document, it 
appears, in the custody of one of his 
penitents (the scandal about his hav- 
ing been Josephine’s admirer is be- 
low our notice). She was his niece, 
and the most confidential of his friends. 
In her hands he left the will; but was 
he idle in the meantime? Was he not 
continually beseeching the grasping 
and avaricious survivor to do justice 
to his most respectable family at 
Dijars, and also to the suffering poor 
and laborious clergy of V. ? Ifhe 
had succeeded in these two objects, 
even to a moderate extent, the deed 
would have been destroyed. Wearied 





with fruitless applications, irritated 


with his want of success, the Abbé 
was on the point of placing the tes- 
tament in the hands of his legal ad- 
viser, when death stept in, and deli- 
vered the miserable Philip Normand 
from the virtuous indignation of the 
generous Fontaines, and left the son 
of le Grand in the possession of all 
those kingly estates and countless 
sums of money. Will you do the 
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same? Will you refuse to rectify what 
only the demise of the honourable 
pastor prevented from being put on 
its proper footing at the time, with- 
out trouble and without delay ? Here 
is the will—here is the signature— 
here are the recipients. Even though 
your sympathies are with the young 
man who has lived in expectation of 
this wealth, still you will do justice. 
It is a vast diminution of his riches; 
it is fifty millions of franes; but, gen- 
tlemen, fifty millions of francs will 
remain. He will still be in posses- 
sion of a fortune which Croesus would 
not have despised. He will not be 
impoverished; but his aunt—but his 
cousins—dash from their lips this 
cup, to which law and justice and 
Christianity itself must tell you they 
have the clearest title, and what re- 
mains? Poverty and toil, unavailing 
regret, and the remembrance that the 

ersons nearest to them in blood have 

en most wanting to them in affec- 
tion.” 

When old Busby had got to this 
point in his story, it was clear to me 
that all his previous insinuations 
against the Abbé Fontaines, and the 
rest of the dramatis persona, were 
totally unfounded; and I drank a 
toast to the success of the legitimate 
heirs—the amiable washerwoman of 
Dijars, and the gentlemen and ladies, 
the children of the mason Vasc. 

“‘ We shall go to the Palais de Jus- 
tice to-morrow,” said Busby, “and 
hear the denouement ourselves.” . 


The denouement was this. All 
the available seats were filled with 
the wealth and fashion of Paris. It 
looked like a debut at the opera. 
Ladies in the most awful amplitude 
of robe and tenuity of bonnet, ex- 
changed sweet glances with gentle- 
men overflowing with beard and 
whisker, with wondrous rings upon 
their fingers, and the smallest of 
boots upon their feet, the waists of 
both parties being according to the 
strictest rules of the wasp style of 
elegance. And among those appa- 
rently aristocratic dandies, whose 
horses, in many instances, were led 
about in the great yard by préttily- 
dressed English grooms, you might 
have detected a look of far more in- 
tense interest than any legal discus- 


sion could ibly excite. A dozen 
or more of the gallant cavaliers de- 
scribed to me by old Busby on the 
previous day were pale with anxiety 
and expectation, for their interest in 
the decision was of the most vital 
kind, as will appear in the course of 
the day’s proceedings. Conversations 
were carried on among the young 
barristers in the body of the . 
Bets seemed flying about as to the 
result, and Busby, after a hurried 
visit in half-a-dozen quarters, came 
back and said, “ Everybody believes 
the claim to be unfounded; but the 
French law is as full of quirks and 
quiddits as our own; and the gene- 
ral impression is, that the new will 
will be maintained.” “I told you 
so,” I said in triumph. And the 


cause began. 
Parisian oratory is more abrupt 
than is usual in Westminster . 


“What !” exclaimed the advocate for 
the defence, rushing into the middle 
of the subject without the slightest 
preliminary flourish about the ex- 
cited state of his feelings in com- 
mencing a reply to the overpowering 
eloquence of his learned friend on the 
other side—“ What! are we to be 
bound hand and foot by a conspiracy 
of knaves and swindlers? to receive 
in solemn acquiescence a fictitious 
will, falsely purporting to be ye 
to light by a defunct landlady, 

having been committed by a defunct 
Abbé to the ‘custody of a defunct 
courtesan? They are all dead, you 
will perceive; and the will, more- 
over, professes to convey this enor- 
mous property to the sister, and 
other relatives of the deceased tes- 
tator? Where are those relatives? 
Are they alive?—were they ever 
alive? Is it a romance altogether, 
where the personages are as unreal 
as those of a fairy tale? And the 
only true recipients of the legacy of 
the late financier will be certain gen- 
tlemen whom I believe I see at this 
moment among this distinguished 
audience, but whose share in these 
transactions I shall touch upon more 
largely before I sit down. The Abbé 
Fontaines died in 1839. This “will 
was written six months ago. The 
Abbé was on terms of family com- 
panionship (what a nice phrase this 
is!) with a girl of the name of La- 
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traille, but deposited no document in 
her’charge. The girl Latraille lodged 
at the house of a poor woman of the 
name of Pomponnier, in the Rue St. 
Martin; but she never discovered 
this paper in the box of her inmate, 
and never presented it at the office of 
Monsieur Balboin, the attorney. The 
plot was concocted by persons far 
cleverer than Latrailles and Pompon- 
niers, and even Abbés Fontaines. 
Who they are the law will perhaps 
yet find out; and let them not sup- 
pose that gilded equipages and long- 
tailed hacks will guard them from 
the punishment they deserve.” 

There was no perceptible move 
among the audience at this. A look 
was fuartively interchanged between 
a deeply-dyed mustache and a small 
green silk bonnet, but nothing to 
mark the amazing effect that this 
observation must have had. Busby 
was enraptured. “These disgusting 
foreigners,” he said, “ have more sang- 
Jroid than the best of our Old Bailey 
thieves. They are all smiling as if 
they were the happiest fellows in 
the world.” The advocate seemed 
satisfied with the hint he had given, 
and went into the merits of the case. 
There were some strong points, he 
allowed, in the claim; and, with all 
the wickedness and talent of France 
let loose in pursuit of two millions 
sterling, there was no great wonder 
that the plan was ingeniously laid. 
The paper on which the will was 
written was of faultless age—the ink 
“was pale—the writing exceedingly 
like the writing of the Abbé Fon- 
taines—the signature very like the 
hand of Michael Normand—the dis- 
position of his fortune not altogether 
improbable—and the allusion to the 
poor of VY—— very subtle and re- 
fined ;—because if the public should 
believe he was guilty of the dreadful 
murder perpetrated in that parish so 
long ago—oh! it was a deathbed 
acknowledgment of his guilt. If the 
public took the more merciful view, 
that he was innocent, why, then, 
it was a touching memorial of his 
Christian forgiveness. Who, we were 
asked, knew these intimate details 
of the early lives of the brothers 
Normand, except their confidant and 
friend the worshipful Abbé Fon- 
taines? Who would have thought 
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of such a reminiscence of the long- 
forgotten trial, with all its appalling 
accessories, except the witness who 
had been so efficacious in procuring 
their acquittal, and who had con- 
tinued in terms of intimacy with 
them ever after? Why, the same 
ingenuity that gave rise to the fable 
of the Abbé writing the will supplied 
the accompaniments befitting the 
supposed state of affairs. A drama- 
tic poet, when he invents a character, 
supplies it with language, thoughts, 
and feelings exactly adapted to the 
position in which it is placed. Tar- 
tuffe does not declaim like the Cid. 
There are dramatic authors whose 
works are never seen upon the boards— 
strange involvements of plot, spark- 
ling fitness of dialogue, which restrict 
themselves to the offices of dishonest 
attorneys and the consultation-tables 
of joint-stock companies. Look at 
this sheet of paper—how mellow with 
age! The manuscript how unlike 
the hand of a copying-clerk! The 
signature—ha! let us lock at it 
again—there is a fault here. Can 
this be the writing of a dying man? 
this clear, bold, upright name, 
“ Michael Normand?” Compare it 
with the undoubted signature of the 
15th, two days earlier, two days 
stronger, two days farther from the 
tomb. With increasing weakness— 
we have the physician’s evidence to 
this effect—with unconsciousness all 
the 16th, with deathlike torpor all 
the 17th—was he able to sign in 
this manly character, within a few 
hours of his death, when on the 
15th the hand is trembling, the 
letters scarcely formed, the pen with 
difficulty retained in his relaxing 
fingers? The signature is copied 
from the ordinary signature of the 
great capitalist when he was in 
health—from one of the thousand 
bills which he converted into gold 
by the mere affixture of his name. 
And the Abbé Fontaines, did he 
ever make his appearance in the 
dying man’s room? For twenty years 
that disreputable priest had never 
seen either of the brothers—had had 
no intercourse with them, exeept to 
receive an annuity which their 
gratitude for early services induced 
them to settle upon him,—an annuity 
which he spent in the orgies of a 
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dissolute life. We have evidence for its deserted street of a couple of men, 
every hour of the 17th of March. who seemed neither to regardethe 
No one visited the moribund but beauty of its situation nor the 
the curé of the parish, who was strange language still spoken among 
dismissed after an interview of less the older of its inhabitants. Their 
than half an hour, the physician, inquiries were antiquarian rather 
the nurse, a confidential clerk, the than philological, and had reference 
servants who lived in the apartment, to the surviving relations of the great 
all still alive, and none of them aware capitalists of the Rue Richelieu. 
of the presence on this remarkable These inquisitive students of gene- 
occasion of the Abbé -or any other alogy have been recognised and 
stranger. He went on and de- identified: one is the chairman of a 
molished the statements on the other society for the recovery of lapsed 
side, bringing in witnesses to verify fortunes, and theotheris Monsieur Bal- 
all he said, and still the impression boin, who gave us such an interesting 
seemed strong that these negutive account of his interview with the old 
facts were not enough to overthrow lady who made her claim of seven 
the positive documents in the hands francs on the estate of the deceased 
of the court, the oaths which judges woman Latraille. They discovered 
of handwriting had made of the that Madeleine Normand was still 
genuineness of the signature of the alive, the sister of the successful 
testator, and the handwriting of bankers, and two sons and a daughter 
Fontaines; and the countenances of of the deceased sister, the widow of 
the wearers of all those whiskers and a mason of the name of Vasc. What 
many of those green silk bonnets still charming philanthropy in the chair- 
wore a smile. Old Busby looked man of a commercial association and 
distressed. ‘An Old Bailey barris- a practising attorney! which led 
ter,” he said, “ wouldn’t have proved them to find out these worthy per- 
so much. Who canaccountforevery sons, who had lost sight of their rela- 
hour of a day nineteen years ago? tions altogether, never in that remote 
How do we know that the cnuré of, district hearing their names, and the 
the parish was not the Abbé Fon- “old washerwoman retaining only the 
taines in cassock and bands? and if feeblest possible recollection of their 
he was admitted for half an hour, existence. Their names she remem- 
that was ample time for getting the bered, but could not tell, and knows 
signature of the old reprobate, for of not at this moment which of them 
course the Abbé had the document was the elder brother. The new 
all ready prepared in bis pocket. I generation of the Vases were of 
see those old blue-bottles on the course in a still profounder state of 
bench are puzzled; and our friends ignorance than their aunt. Yet on 
with the spurs and riding-whips are dese worthy people the generosity 
on the tiptoe of expectation. If of the visitors to Dijars determined 
there are twenty of them in that-plot, on bestowing all those millions. It is 
it will be a hundred thousand pounds lucky that proofs exist of such an un- 
a-piece.” usual love of justice, and that it should 

But the advocate now took us to be accompanied by so much disinter- 
a different scene—and the radiant estedness. Raoul Vasc, a weaver, one 
smiles disappeared rapidly from of the nephews, now an old man, and 
whisker and bonnet. The village of wellawareofthegratitudedue to those 
Dijars had the honour of giving birth benevolent patrons of his family, tells 
to the brothers Normand and their the whole story of their kind endea- 
two noble sisters—a small hamlet vours in his behalf. They cautiously 
of very few houses, far off any public announced to him and the rest of the 
road, rarely visited unless by astray relatives that the brothers Normand 
pedestrian in search of the pic- had long been dead—that they had 
turesque, or a laborious scholar in left the enormous sum of eight thou- 
search of the fragments of a dis- sand francs,—which is as large a sum 
appearing tongue. But about ten of money perhaps as the intellect of 
months ago the solitude of Dijars a Gascon peasant can comprehend; 
was interrupted by the appearance in and as the trouble would be great of 
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recovering it from the possession of 
anecknowledged son of uncle Philip, 
these gentlemen were prepared, on 
receiving the signatures of the whole 
family to a deed conveying to them 
whatever money might be realised 
under a will of Michael the elder 
brother, to pay then and there, with- 
out any deduction whatever, the sum 
of,—how much, do you think ?—the 
sum of one thousand francs. Such a 
sum was irresistible. The Vascs are 
the Rothschilds of thg district,—the 
sister, old Madeleine, though past 
eighty, has received the addresses of 
two of the richest farmers in the 
place. Five hundred francs would 
pay their rent for three years, and the 
successful candidate for her hand 
will rise to the highest offices in the 
commune. Two millions of pounds 
sterling will be an excellent return 
for a thousand francs. But they 
were not always so exorbitant in their 
greed for gain; offers of a far more 
generous kind were made to my client, 
the gay and innocent le Grand. They 
were willing to save him the ex- 
posure of his family’s antecedents,— 
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of his mother’s weakness, perhaps 
of his father’s crime. Théy were 
willing to divide. For a million 
sterling they would destroy the will, 
and bury murder, illegitimacy, dis- 
honour, in everlasting oblivion. 
Moderate men! The plot was seen 
through—the bait was resiste’—the 
money was refused—their diminished 
claims were repudiated. We stand 
upon the justice of our cause, and 
look with confidence to your decision. 

The witnesses corroborated these 
startling revelations. The grave per- 
sonages on the bench leant back 
with a smile, as if their minds were 
made up. And when the final sen- 
tence was given, that the will was a 
forgery, and the young man left 
in the undisturbed possession of his 
fortune, old Busby nearly rushed 
across to shake hands with the digni- 
taries of the law, and never rested 
till we found ourselves again at the 
Trois Fréres, discoursing about the 
unsettled state of French pecuniary 
affairs, and listening, well pleased, at 
amazingly short intervals, to the click 
of champagne corks, 
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A LETTER TO IREN2ZUS. 


My pear Iren2vs,— 

I have been on a visit of charity! 
Poor Celsus Cope! I can compare 
him to nothing less intense than 
Ajax sitting and wailing among the 
slaughtered herds, or Marius proud- 
ly disconsolate among the ruins of 

arthage. He partakes of both these 
desperate characters according to his 
moods. Now he is frantic, now stern- 
ly resigned. Sometimes I seriously 
think that our friend of the straight 
collars ought to be consigned to a 
strait waistcoat. At other times I 
udge his malaise to be harmless. 

hat can have happened to him? 
Has he lost a near relation? Guess 
again. Is he in debt to his clerical 
tailor, robe, and éassock maker? 
Guess a third time. Has he com- 
mitted perjury, simony, poetry? 
Neither. Do you and Maga burn? 
You always do, with generous emo- 
tions. But that is not quite what I 


mean. I mean, are you near my 
secret? If not, I will tell you. He 
is moving house—or flitting, as it is 
somewhere called. Celsus, as you 


know, has obtained preferment, 
though remaining where he is 
would, under existing circum- 


stances, have been preferable to 
his own feelings. Celsus is alone 
amid the horrors of confusion worse 
confounded; but, dear old boy, he 
had kept his last bottle of claret to 
finish with me when I came to see 
him; and happy he was to see me, 
for he had packed up all his books, 
even that last charming volume of 
Professor Wilson’s, and I found him 
devouring the Ecclesiastical Gazette, 
for want of something wholesome to 
read. There is no knowing to what 
extremities hunger will drive. I 
have heard that the Laplanders, 
from want of bread, are fain to 
satisfy their inward cravings with 
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the bark of trees, None of the chips 
they chew can be much drier than 
that same Leclesiastical Gazette, of 
which more anon. 

Why does house-moving make a 
man for the time being so entirely 
miserable? I think I can explain 
it, and yet it seems strange that it 
should be so. Man is a moving 
animal—a creature of progress, as 
any national-school boy will tell you; 
his limbs are all locomotion; his heart 
is always going like a clock, and re- 
quires to be periodically wound-up, 
or it would run itself down in the 
same way. Moving about is a great 
delight to most persons, and yet mov- 
ing house is a discomfort to every- 
body. It is not only a complete dis- 
location and disorganization of all 
your chairs, tables, books, and do- 
mestic appurtenances, but it is a 
complete bewilderment of all your 
ideas concerning them. If you had 
never seen the things before, you 
would not mind, but the force of 
association make the chaos painful. 
Your sanctum sanctorum is unveiled ; 
your altar is desecrated; as Lord 
Byron says, “your household gods 
are shattered,” as your statuettes in 
glass cases will inevitably be unless 
the carrier is careful. Your books 
have all been rammed into tea-chests 
like packed sardines; authors the 
most incongruous piled one on 
another like the battle-slain or the 
plague-stricken of men; Jeremy Ben- 
tham and Jeremy Taylor keeping 
each other warm; Junius and Maga 
wedded against their will; the In- 
goldsby Legends put to bed with 
Young’s Night Thoughts; Plato em- 
bracing Punch; and the Roman Mis- 
sal receiving the confessions of Harry 
Lorrequer. Your very dog is turned 
out of house and home, perhaps at a 
season when no humane man would 
turn out a dog, and his kennel is 
carried off in the last cart, remind- 
ing one of “la derniére charrette” of 
the Reign of Terror. No consolation 
remains, for the wine has all been 
finished up to the day, and it would 
be as much use to call for “ one bottle 
more” as to call up spirits from the 
vasty deep. Not that I complain. 
Celsus kept his last bottle for me, 
and I may add his Lcclesiastical 
Gazette, whose dry bones were our 
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only external source of intellectual 
amusement. We discussed ig to- 
gether with said claret, which pre- 
vented any evil consequences, and 
then lighted our pipes with the 
broad edges. You are tempted 
to ask, Ireneeus, what amusement we 
could possibly find in the Ecclesiastical 
Gazette? It is a mere negation. It 
is neither political nor polemical. It 
is of no party. It is wn | that 
periodical over which the Record 
and Guardian shake hands or shake 
their fists at each other, as the case 
may be. It is neutral ground, a 
kind of Danubian Principalities of 
Church literature, whose character 
is equally difficult to settle. Its 
most important part consists in its 
advertisements. You will hardly 
believe it, but it was precisely those 
advertisements that furnished our 
principal fund of entertainment—I 
will not say amusement, for some of 
our feelings on perusing them were 
sufficiently sorrowful. You know, I 
suppose, that our Celsus is not a 
strong partisan. He is neither High, 
Low, nor broad, according to that 
division of the reviewer in a blue 
and yellow livery. If I might coin 
a word, I night call him a pyramidal 
churchman; for he is high on a 
broad basis, and always wishes to 
keep matters square. In fact, he is 
a clerical rerpaywvos avev Yoyo. I 
never heard him speak uncharitably 
of any individual. He contents him- 
self with inveighing against classes. 
Dissenters he looks upon as a de- 
‘seription of parasites who come of 
themselves -on neglected parishes 
where proper attention is not paid 
to spiritual cleanliness; and he thinks 
that politically they ought to be 
treated as aliens, having no patience 
with the grocer or tobacconist who 
cannot, from innate perverse 

take his chance with his betters in 
matters of creed. His opinions of 
heresy, and strange doctrines in 
general, are peculiar. He thinks it 
merely one symptom of a disease, 
the desire of preferment; for he 
observes how all those who have 
made a stir in their time, and fright- 
ened the big-wigs from their pro- 
priety, become meek as lambs, and 
orthodox as the Court of Arches, as 
soon as they are snugly provided 
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for. Thus he would define heresy 
to be the desire of promotion unwar- 
rantably and ungracefully expressed, 
just as radicalism in politics is gene- 
rally to be considered as nothing 
more than a symptom of a man 
wanting something that he has not 
got, without any great fastidiousness 
as to the means of obtaining it. I 
must tell you, to prevent mistakes, 
that I judge Celsus to be eminently 
a practical character, and perhaps 
that was one reason why he was 
able to find matter for entertainment 
in the Lcclesiastical Gazette. I 
quite agree with Celsus in thinking 
that there is more matter for thought 
to be gained from advertisements 
than is commonly supposed. How 
they show, if scrutinised, every side 
of human nature! The advertise- 
ment sheet of the Times alone, which 
is generally tossed away, is a small 
world in itself. How it displays, to 
an attentive eye, all the devil and 
some of the angel of human nature! 
Here a knavish money-lender is 
angling for fools. Here a fool is 
angling for impossible loans on his 

rsonal security—or it may be a 

nave, which, as some one well 
observed, is only another name for 
a roundabout fool. Here a dis- 
tracted mother is praying for the 
return ef a prodigal son, “when all 
will be forgiven ;” or a deserted wife 
is praying, as a favour, only a word 
of his whereabouts from the scape- 
grace who has sworn to be hers till 
death. Here is a niggard seeking 
every possible qualification in a go- 
verness for nothing; here a governess 
offering every possible accomplish- 
ment for almost anything. There is 
more of evil than of good, for the 
good in human nature is less obtru- 
sive than the evil ; but unselfishness, 
like the diamond, may be found for 
the digging. If there is much delin- 
quency, there is also charity and for- 
race to be exhumed from under 

e surface of the printed words. But 
when I was consoling the loneliness 
of Celsus we had no Zimes; it was 
countermanded, or gone to his new 
address; we had nothing left but the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, which, like a 
cat rather than a dog, belonged to 
the house and not the man, being 
sent as a matter of course to the 
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parsonage, whoever might be the 
resident parson. 

I have the Gazette before me, and 
will quote some of the advertisements 
he marked, and give, as far as my me- 
mory serves me,his comments thereon. 

Looking at these advertisements as 
a whole, they preach but a sorry 
sermon from the text, “the labourer 
is worthy of his hire.” 

The Zimes has been preaching on 
that text for some time past. No- 
thing is more indicative of the gene- 
ral collapse of subjects of interest 
consequent on the peace. Last year, 
or the year before, I forget which, the 
Times ran a tilt at the hotel system, 
which he has not succeeded in chang- 
ing to any great extent. Many of those 
landlords he charged feigned dead— 
“ played possum,” in American phrase 
—and, since the storm has blown over, 
have got up again quite as lively, but 
a little more savage than usual, from 
their bruises, and have begun to 
charge in a different sense with their 
usual vehemence. Doubtless you 
have heard the story of the lawyer in 
a yeomanry corps, who, when the 
word was given to charge, took out 
his pocket-book and put down six- 
and-eightpence; this was the kind of 
charging. But, indeed, the Times 
must certainly be badly off for topies 
to take up the cause of stipendiary 
divines. They have always been 
pitied; but as they generally take 
orders with their eyes open, that pity 
has commonly had a spice of con- 
tempt in it. They have made their 
election between their masters, and 
it seems very unreasonable, under the 
circumstances, that they should expect 
any favour at the hands of Mammon. 
A rich incumbent, on one occasion, on 
offering a gentleman out of livery a 
yearly salary of forty pounds, was 
met with the indignant remark; 
“ Why, sir, you would give your cu- 
rate more than that!” ButI fear that 
I am joking on what is a very seri- 
ous matter. The Established Church 
is surrounded with enemies in the 
shape of dissenters of every complex- 
ion, from Romanists down to athe- 
ists. To keep her head above water 


in these times, she requires that she 
should swim lightly, and carry no 
unnecessary weight. Above all things, 
she must have clean hands and a pure 
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heart. She must have due regard to 
justice and morality in her own body 
before she descends to teach the 
people their duties. And yet in those 
very advertisements, which, I am 
sorry to say, afforded Celsus and me 
some grim amusement, I am pained 
to find traces of a widely-spread un- 
conscientiousness which has some- 
thing appalling about it. I can only 
attribute its existence to the remnant 
of that leaven of carelessness and infi- 
delity which was so prevalent in the 
last century, which infected more or 
less all the upper ranks of society, 
and led too many of the clergy to re- 
gard themselves as mere actors, out- 
wardly all decency and solemnity, 
inwardly the veriest men of the 
world. If it wereotherwise, the cure 
of souls would surely be considered 
as important as the cure of bodies, or 
any other earnest occupation. What 
would be thought of an advertise- 
ment for an octogenarian, to fill the 
post of hospital-surgeon or county- 
court magistrate, as a warming-pan 
for some beardless expectant? Yet 
such advertisements are common 
enough in the Church journals. In 
the United Services, with all their 
much-animadverted-upon abuses, such 
cases are in vain to be looked for. Tell 
me the plain English of this advertise- 
ment :— 

“ The friends of a clergyman in his 
eighty-first year are desirous of ob- 
taining for him the next presentation 
to a living, with the prospect of early 
possession, Address (confidentially), 
&e.” . 

There is a kind of mock modesty 
here; the old gentleman’s friends, 
and not himself, are desirous. There 
certainly are some exceptions to 
the rule of octogenarians being su- 
perannuated, Marshal Radetzky, 
for instance, is alive and kicking, be- 
yond that age, as the Lombards and 
Sardinians have good reason to know: 
but he is a most singular man. If 
the old gentleman really does his duty 
he will read and preach at least once 
every Sunday, and occasionally visit 
his parishioners. The only motive 
his friends can have under the cir- 
cumstances, is to finish him. He has 
good cause to say, “Save me from 


my friends.” And they appear to be 


rather ashamed of themselves, for 
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they say, “ Address con, tially.” 
But it is not likely that the advertise- 


ment is paid for for no purpose, The 
JSriends well know that, in case of a 
family-living falling, and the next 
expectant not being quite ready, it 
is desirable to fill the vacancy with 
the oldest possible life, as an appoint- 
ment must be made within a given 
time. Thus eighty has a much better 
chance than seventy-four, as it will 
fetch a higher price in the market. 
As for those “ few sheep in the wil- 
derness,” their spiritual interests are 
quite a secondary consideration. Let 
us look at the advertisements for 
curates. 

“Wanted, for a district presentin 
many advantages, an energetic and 
thoroughly evangelical curate. There 
is a site for a church given, and 
some money subscribed. A gentle- 
man of some private means will be 
preferred.” 

Here, on the face of it, is an adver- 
tisement wishing to find a man to do 
duty for next to nothing, for-nothing, 
or less than nothing. Will any one 
take it? Let us see. The district 
possesses peculiar advantages. If the 
curate has a pale face, black whiskers 
of moderate dimensions, a clerical 
tournure, and a sentimental man- 
ner, if he waits till leap-year he may 
win a rich wife. In fact, he is to 
take a ticket in the matrimonial lot- 
tery. I cannot conceive of any other 
kind of advantage which w com- 
pensate for the natural disadvan- 
tages of the situation. Given 
and thoroughly evangelical princi- 
ples, and the man may work his way. 

ut he must wait till hie chureh is 
built ; the site is given, and what is 
more important, some m sub- 
scribed. How can he him- 
self into affluence or competence with- 
out a pulpit? How can he live with- 
out preaching? How? Of course, 
by the possession of private means. 
As he must be eating his own head 
off in the mean time, he must have 
some oats in his Bat the 


: “ Wanted, a captain to com- 
mand a ship. Her keel ig laid, and 
the shareholders have paid. one call. 
She will be a beauty when built ; but 
as the skipper must wait, he 


will 
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want some ready money.” A skip- 
per would laugh at such an adver- 
tisement, but perhaps it will not be 
without its effect on the heart of the 
gentleman. Again, a Union-Chap- 
laincy is not a sinecure: here is one 
advertised: “The duties prescribed 
by the Poor-Law Board must be 
strictly performed.” They are all 
very right and proper; but of course 
they ought to be paid, and “the guar- 
_ dians (subject to the sanction of the 

Poor-Law Board) have fixed the sti- 
pend at £80 per annum, payable 
in equal portions quarterly.” The 
guardians could not undertake the 
responsibility of assigning such a sti- 
pend without the sanction of the Poor 
Law Board. What would they say if 
the chaplain, like Oliver Twist under 
similar circumstances, were to “ask 
for more ?” 

Here’s another: “ Wanted a gra- 
duate, of one of the English univer- 
sities, to assist an incumbent both in 
the duties of a small rural parish, 
and in the tuition of his two sons. 
A title is offered; but the remunera- 
tion must be moderate. To a stu- 
dious young man this advertisement 
is worthy of attention.” I am a 
studious young man, and therefore 
bestow on it my best attention. An 
incumbent wishes to save himself not 
only trouble in his parish, but also the 
expense of sending his sons to school. 
A title is a magnificent thing to 
offer, but titles are generally implied 
to be valueless unless there is some- 
thing to keep them up; and it is a 
great insult to studious young men 
to imagine that they must be greener 
than others. If they are, they ought 
to be legally protected. Again: 
“ Ouracy with title is offered to a 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge of 
sound Church views, to assist the 
resident incumbent of a populous 
parish, and who would take an ac- 
tive interest in the schools; salary 
£70.” « 

He ought to make it £100, or send 
round the begging-box till it become 
80; at least he might have called the 
salary a stipend. Again: 

“ An assistant curate is wanted im- 
'‘mediately, for a parish of moderate 
population, in a beautiful part of one 
of the midland counties, and close to 
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a county town. Sentiments must be 
decidedly evangelical; stipend £30. 
A title would be given.” 

I should have thought that, ifa 
curate was wanted in such hot haste, 
the hook should have been better 
baited. Surely the advertiser must 
intend this as a satire on the evange- 
lical party when he estimates the pos- 
session of decided sentiments in that 
direction at the figure of thirty pounds 
sterling per annum. A professed cook 
would want quite as much for spoiling 
his meat. It would pay the man’s 
tailor’s bill, unless he was in debt be- 
fore, and find him even in black silk 
waistcoats; the only difficulty would 
be how to fill them out to the ortho- 
dox dimensions. 

Item.—* Wanted at Christmas, a 
thoroughly evangelical curate, for 
two small agricultural parishes in 
Lincolnshire. The incumbent is re- 
sident. References as to personal 
piety and decided evangelical princi- 
ples indispensable. A title and £70 
is offered.” 

At Christmas, above all other sea- 
sons, this poor curate must be drawn 
away from the bosom of his family 
to live on £70 a-year, with the snow 
on the ground, perhaps. And he is 
to serve two parishes ; he will have 
to walk through the snow from one 
to the other, for he certainly cannot 
ride. He ought surely rather to have 
£70 a-side; two seventies, as they say 
of those steamérs which work with 
double engines. The less said about the 
piety and evangelical principles the 
better; there ought to be a little re- 
ciprocity here. 

Here is a clergyman, who prints 
his name, for he is ‘not ashamed of it, 
actually offering a curate £110 a-year. 
He adds to his advertisement a pro- 
viso, which, under the circumstances, 
we should think absolately neces- 
Bary : 
“In consequence of the number of 
applications on a former occasion, it 
is respectfully intimated that those 
which are considered unsuitable will 
not be answered.” 

Why, he must have had to stand a 
regular siege from curates, wives, and 
children, with petitions for employ- 
ment falling into his letter-box as 
thick as the shells did into Sebastopol. 
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But, langh if you like, it is a good 
example, and ought to be followed. 
Here’s one a little different :— 

“A non-resident rector offers a 
title for orders, or curacy, to a 
clergyman of independent means. 
The population,” &. &. That’s 
enough. No doubt the advantages 
are numerous. Good society; mar- 
ket town; situation healthy, pictur- 
esque; few people; splendid house; 
beautiful conservatories. All good. 
But if the rector is non-resident, as 
he says, he receives, we may suppose, 
the gross value of the living; and if 
he receives the income of the living, 
he receives it, according to his own 
showing, for doing nothing. One 
would think that in this case a small 
part of the value of the living would 
be a sufficient remuneration for his 
exertions. But, by his wanting a 
clergyman of independent means, he 
evidently contemplates pocketing the 
whole, or the greater part of that 
income which he receives, for doing 
nothing; merely giving his compla- 
cent friend, yet unfound, the advan- 
tages of the situation; the capabili- 
ties, as a landscape-gardener would 
say. Now, suppose a similar adver- 
tisement thus worded: “ Wanted by 
a country doctor, a partner. Good 
house offered, which the principal 
would not be ashamed to live in, or, 
indeed, afraid, but that his constitu- 
tion likes the sunshine of Nice better 
than the Wessex fogs. Partner must 
have private fortune, and practise 
from motives of philanthropy.” _ It is 
so pleasant to do good, and the 
work of the non-resident rector is so 
manifestly light, and suits him so well 
in every respect, that I cannot, for 
the life of me, conceive why he does 
not stay at home to do it, seeing that 
it is, after all, his work. But if it is 
too much for his nerve and muscle, 
he surely ought to offer a fair re- 
muneration to his responsible substi- 


te. 

When I look at another column of 
advertisements, of those who want 
curacies, I am able to find a sufficient 
number of men willing to undertake 
them at an extremely low rate of 
remuneration; and this allows me to 
observe, that those I have criticised 
are by no means so unlikely to suc- 
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ceed in obtaining their object as they 
might seem at first sight. The columns 
of the Zimes, for want of a war, or 
some more interesting matter, have 
been lately devoted to setting forth 
the distresses of stipendiary clergy- 
men, and, in answer to an explanation 
of these, the distresses of impoverished 
incumbents, and each party seems 
to have a great deal of truth on 
its side. That there is ——e 
wrong in the state of the ecclesiastica 
labour-market is evident; but what 
that is, it is difficult to say; still 
more difficult to determine at whose 
door the blame lies. It is denied 
that the labour-market is overstocked, 
for there are # great number of cures 
calling for curates, who will not 
come when they are called, because 
their duties will not keep them. In 
the case of the distressed needle- 
women and distressed tailors, whose 
cause has been taken up so warmly 
by Lord Shaftesbury and other phi- 
lanthropists, it is asserted on the one 
side, that the pressure is owing to 
the grinding selfishness of masters 
and employers; on the other, that in 
matters of supply and demand, human 
nature cannot fairly. be accused; 
but that, by an inexorable law of 
nature, the remuneration of any 
given employment is determined b 
the competition and the d 

We are not disposed very much to 
quarrel with this view in the cases of 
those whose lives are devoted to the 
one object of making money; at 
least, if any individual! among them 
were to set a different example, he 
would probably be ruined by his 
fellow-craftsmen underselling _ 
and his unselfish philanthropy wo 
soon be starved out. But with those 
who profess to be guided by the 
code of a religion whose highest law 
is that divine one which teaches us 
to regard one’s neighbour as oneself, 
even to the extent of self-sacrifice 
—whose whole business, in fact, 
consists in expounding that code to 
the world in general, and by ex- 
ample inducing the world to act 
up to it, we should certainly ex- 
pect that selfishness, if it existed 
ng _ be a — of 
sight, and not unblushing 

raded in public edvesdemeente, 
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' With non-residents, above all, I have 
no patience. The only valid excuse 
for absenteeism from clerical duties 
is sickness, which disables from their 
performance. In cases when this 
occurs, it is a misfortune, but a mis- 
fortune which men ought to be pre- 
pared to bear with the same amount 
of sacrifice with which it has to be 
borne in all other professions. The 
invalid physician must lose his pa- 
tients, the invalid barrister his 
clients, the invalid officer must retire 
on halt-pay—why not the altogether 
invalided clergyman? Then aman is 
not resident, either because he holds 
some other good thing which is more 
attractive, or because he prefers 
some other clime to that in which 
his duties lie. In these cases a word 
of defence can scarcely be said. If 
the incumbent holds the cure of 
souls nominally, or for the honour of 
it, the whole of the emoluments ought 
to go to the man who bears the 
burden and heat of the day. 

What defence can be set up generally 
for the actual state of things, in 
so many cases the precise reverse of 
what is desirable? Let ussee. Church 
property is of the same character 
as other property in its essence. As 
matters stand at present, the cure 
of souls attached to it is but a 
separable accident. Many laymen 
hold Church property to the extent 
of hundreds or even thousands a-year, 
and a small pittance is doled out 
to the Perpetual Curate, from whose 
use’ both great and small tithes are 
diverted. It is not at all contem- 
plated that the remuneration for 
clerical services should bear any 
proportion to the ease or difficulty, 
to the lightness or heaviness, of the 
duties performed. A man is to do 
these from zeal for the immortal 
wellbeing of others. Surely it can- 
not be supposed that he would wish 
to be paid in carnal cash for tho 
trouble of saving souls—say a guinea 
per annum per head, or rather per 
soul—or according, if such a thing 
could possibly be determined, to the 
number he succeeded in saving. He 
ought to have other means of keeping 
himself alive than the sacred revenues 
of the Church. There is a certain 


plausibility in this argument; but 


there is one small objection, which 
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will instantly occur to the most 
superficial judge—that being, that it 
is diametrically opposed to the teach- 


ing of Seripture. Whatever the 
world may think of this occupation, 
Scripture evidently regards it as a 
real and earnest work, not to be 
lightly taken up or abandoned—as 
real and earnest, at least, as stock- 
jobbing, or buying and selling, or 
anything else that men do. It evi- 
dently contemplates that those who 
minister should live by their ministra- 
tions, not being distracted in them by 
constant anxiety for their daily bread, 
or by having to take up any by-work 
to eke out the means of living. Yet 
what is the fact? Out of all the 
number of the English clergy, few 
there are who gain a reasonable 
livelihood by clerical duty. A large 
proportion have means of their own, 
or have married wives with money ; 
a still larger proportion take pupils 
or teach in schools; the remainder 
—cannot dig, are ashamed to beg 
—of course will not steal, and thus 
have no alternative but to pass 
through life in a state of semi-starva- 
tion. And most unjustly the world 
acts in enacting that this class may 
not live by the Church or without 
it. When St. Paul could not manage 
otherwise, he made tents, and St. 
Luke attended patients, no doubt 
receiving his proper fee. But I 
question whether any English clergy- 
man practising either of these oc- 
cupations would escape episcopal 
reprimand. I do not find that this 
state of things exists elsewhere. 
Maga knows more about the Kirk 
of Scotland than I do, and I never 
heard her complain through her nor- 
thern mouth-pieces of the same sole- 
cism existing in that Church—at 
all events, never to the same ex- 
tent. 

If we turn to that Church which is 
most dissimilar to the Kirk, the 
Church of Rome, we find the priests 
living byjtheir offices, although her 
inferior clergy have few temptations 
to take orders from interested motives. 
But whatever their state of riches or 
poverty, the Church of Rome is in 
one respect more humane than the 
Church of England. She forbids 
matrimony to her sons, and by re- 
moving this temptation, guards them 
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from the severest embarrassments. 
The Church of England, on the con- 
trary, boldly avows in her articles 
that bishops, priests, and deacons may 
all marry, twiee or three times if they 
will, but at their peril. She does not 
insure them against consequences. 
In fact, she seems to take a secret 
pleasure in seeing them punished for 
endéavouring to reconcile duty and 
happiness. In the Lutheran Church 
of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, I believe it is considered as 
a matter of course that a clergyman 
can live on his clerical emoluments, 
and far less is expected of the clergy 
in those countries than of our own; 
their names, read in the clergy list, 
are not made targets for begging 
letter-writers as those of ours are; nor, 
although many of them men of high 
consideration, are they perforce ob- 
liged to strain at keeping up in some 
sense the character of opulent gen- 
tlemen. There is something out of 
joint here, Ireneus; there is some- 
body woefully to blame. The question 
is, who? Are the bishops to blame? 
Not much, I think. Oonsidering 
their work, I do not think them over- 
paid, nor would I grudge a handsome 
retiring pension to a bishop who had 
zealously performed during a long 
series of years the distracting duties, 
and borne the overwhelming respon- 
sibilities of a diocese. But I do 
think that if, instead of plaguing 
their heads with the adjustment of 
little matters of ritual, decreeing 
whether a man in white or in black 
should preach, or the like, they were 
to see, to the best of their power, 
that common justice and morality 
pervaded the dealings of the cle 

with each other, and of the laity wi 

them, their time would be even bet- 
ter employed. Butin these matters 
it must be confessed, the Episcopal 


powers are somewhat limited. Such’ 


a case as the following might occur 
at any time; it is a case of clerical 
scandal, patent to all the world; 
but the delinquent clergyman, po- 
pular enough in the neighbour- 
hood his example has helped to 
demoralise, is carried scathless 
through the court by the conniv- 
ance of his parishioners, and the 
poor bishop is cast, and forced to 
pay some thousand pounds, having 
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been in part driven by popular out- 
cry to commence the suit. The 
powers of a bishop are so indefinite 
and anomalous, that I cannot consi- 
der the bishops much to blame for 
the evils I have mentioned. Then 
who is to blame? The patrons of 
livings? In a measure. Because they 
often do not consider that the tenure 
of Church property implies the duty 
of seeing the services properly remu- 
nerated—at all events when there are 
services to be performed. The clergy 
themselves? In a measure also: one 
party, because, though conventionally 
honourable men, they also acquiesce 
in a conventional unconscientious- 
ness, which includes the bolting 
whole of awkward oaths, and the 
ratification of underhand compacts 
to obtain worldly advantages; the 
other, because in their zeal to do good 
in their calling, they forget that, by 
not stickling for their just rights, but 
taking less than their due, they 
damage the interests and afflict the 
lives of their poorer brethren. But it 
is neither with patrons, bishops, 
riests, nor deacons that the great 
lame lies; and I think I can tell 
ou where it does lie. I sup 
reneeus, you have been thinking 
all this time that I am poaching 
on forbidden preserves in writing to 
you on ecclesiastical matters, and 
that if, in the absence of present 
war, I had written to you about 
those past or in prospect, I should 
have seemed more at home. But 
have you not heard of the church 
militant? And are you not aware 
that Scripture draws a strong paral- 


_lelism between the profession of the 


soldier and that of the minister of 
God? There is probably something 
more in this than that it sufficed to 
point a metaphor. Of all the call- 
ings of men, these two seem to me, 
rightly considered, the most solemn, 
the most earnest, and the most real. 
The acme of the soldier’s calling 
consists in doing that which, when 
not his duty to do, would be 
the greatest crime committable ty 
human nature, namely, in killing 

fellow-man, or in —- that 
which, if it were not his duty te 
suffer, would be one of the greatest 
misfortunes, namely, in being killed 
by his fellow-man. The acme of the 
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clergyman’s calling consists in saving 
human souls, and in reconciling man 
to God. Both pronounce the invisible 
world to be greater than the visible: 
one, because he sets at nought, at the 
call of duty, the life or death of the 
body; the other, because he counts 
the life of the soul as the greatest 
gain, and the death of the soul as the 
greatest loss; or, I may say more 
shortly, to one the life of the body is 
nothing, to the other the life of the 
soul is everything. Yet strangely 
enough these two professions have 
been held in this our England much in 
the same sort of estimation. The Eng- 
lish people plume themselves oa their 
practicality. Everything and every- 
body, of which nothing may be made 
tending to increase corporeal well- 
being, is considered by that com- 
mercial class who give their tone to, 
and even usurp authority over, the 
whole English people, the tyrannous 
middle class of the towns, as more 
or less useless and supererogatory. 
Now, neither the clergyman nor the 
soldier contributes directly to the cor- 
poreal wellbeing of that community ; 
their works do not take off taxes, 
cure bodily ailments, administer to 
bodily comforts and luxuries, or 
cheapen commodities. Therefore 
both the clergyman and the soldier 
enjoy a certain consideration, but not 
the consideration which the true men 
in either class would most value. 
They are looked upon, and looked up 
to, as gentlemen,—those of the red 
cloth being invested with a dash and 
brilliancy of position, which is made 
up to those of the black by the addi- 
tion of an extra tinge of respectabil- 
ity—respectability being able to wash 
black or white at need, as well as to 
swear that black is white if necessary. 
Their professions are looked upon in 
both cases as supplementary to the 
gentlemanly character, as something 
extraneous, ornamental, and superflu- 
ous, hung upon the men like the 
elerieal scarf or the military sabre- 
tasche. Neither are believed in as 


necessary elements in a community. 
Being not a continental but an insu- 
lar nation, say the -men of trade, 
we can dispense with our soldiers. 
Weneed not busy ourselves about their 
rights and wrongs, or care about the 
efficiency of the war establishment, 
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except so far as it touches our 
pockets; and the case is much the 
same with the Church establishment. 
Neither clergymen nor soldiers are 
generally believed in; and yet, for all 
that, we are neither a very unwarlike 
nor a very irreligious nation. The 
money-making class can; fight when 
their interests are touched, as was the 
case with respect to the late war with 
Russia; and the money-making class 
can pray, provided their prayers are 
not fixed at such times as to inter- 
fere with their more serious avoca- 
tions. I believe that some of them 
have by now repented of their mis- 
take in the case of the soldiers. The 
disappearance of a victorious army 
before the face of the enemy, almost 
as complete in its kind as that of 
the host of Sennacherib by the judg- 
ment of Heaven, before the trem- 
bling defenders of Jerusalem, has 
opened the eyes of all who are not 
stoneblind, and the profession of the 
soldier has been regarded with in- 
creased observation and earnestness 
since the close of the Crimean cam- 
paign; but the clergy are in much 
the same position as formerly, and 
yet the signs of the times may be 
read by any man of the least acute- 
ness of observation. The revelations 
of police reports, the brutal assaults, 
the wife-beatings, the foul drunken- 
ness of the poor, the existence under 
the smooth surface of society of a 
seething substratum of vice, filth, 
ignorance, and blasphemous infidel- 
ity, speak plainly enough as to the 
carelessness of the dominant publie 
to the vital interests of the clergy. 
Military reform is talked about by 
those who wish well to the army, but 
church reform generally by those who 
wish ill to the Church. Dissent has 
in most cases more of hatred than of 
love in it. Its inspiration is seldom 
zeal for religion, but dislike of the 
Church establishment. It is support- 
ed by voluntary subscriptions, because 
it is thought that it will serve the 
temporary end of destruction of an 
institution which has claims on the 
pecuniary resources of the morey- 
makers. Not that I would apply 
this observation too sweepingly: 
many men are dissenters, merely be- 
cause their fathers were before them ; 
many because they have real scruple; 
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of conscience ; but those who beard 
clergymen in vestries, and abuse the 
Church generally, merely mean to 
signify in their opposition to the 
Church their unbelief in a world of 
spirits. Hence I come to my point. 
It is thought of little consequence to 
the public I have specified, who are 
indeed our masters, what becomes of 
the clergy. The more anomalies and 
aiscrepancies in the Church system 
the better,—the sooner that system 
is likely to fall to the ground. That 
every man should be his own soldier, 
and every man his own parson, if 
soldiers and parsons are wanted at all, 
would be a far cheaper arrangement 
than that the nation should contri- 
bute from. its hardly earned savings to 
the maintenance of professions which 
are nothing more than embellish- 
ments of a gentleman. That the 
Church should increase in zeal and 
efficiency is the desire of a large and 
fortunately increasing number of peo- 
ple, who care more what she is to 
do than for what she is to think or 
say; but this number, though large, 
are still in the minority. The ma- 
jority continue to be more interested 
in the state of the Funds—in the 
state of the markets—in the rise and 
fall of prices—in administrative, muni- 
cipal, and parliamentary reform, than 
in the satisfactory adjustment of the 
temporalities of the Church. More- 
over, in her contact with a large class 
in the upper ranks of society the 
Church labours under a peculiar dis- 
advantage. The bulk of the property 
of some of them consists of what 
once belonged to the Church—cer- 
tainly to the Church when professing 
what is now generally believed to be 
error—but still tothe Church. It was 
property consecrated to God as dis- 
tinctly as the ecclesiastical edifice or 
the sacred precincts of the church- 
yard. That property has been much 
of it completely secularised ; so much 
of it, that what is left is inadequate 
to furnish provision for the working 
clergy, and a necessary pis aller is 
found in a recourse to the volun- 
tary system, in Additional curates’ 
funds, Pastoral aid societies, and the 
like. 

That the original deflection of this 
property from ecclesiastical purposes 
was in principle iniquitous (histori- 
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cally it was a bribe from Henry the 
Eighth to his nobility to let him 
have his own way with the Reforma- 
tion), few reasonable men, whatever 
their opinions may be, would now be 
inclined to dispute; but the difficul 
is, how to suggest a remedy whi 
would not prove a small end of the 
wedge to unsettle the title of all pro- 
perty. Itisin appeals to the good 
sense and equity of this class of per- 
sons, lay-impropriators, and those 
connected with them—for most of 
them have a real regard for the 
Church—that her chance of remedy- 
ing her external condition chiefly 
consists. It would be out of the 
question now to demand that such 
property should be alienated without 
an equivalent; but were the nation 
once convinced of the necessity of tak- 
ing up the matter, some national fund 
might be established for buying up 
church property whenever it lapsed 
from decay or decease of families, 
and an Act of Parliament might be 
passed forbidding its transfer by sale 
to any but ecclesiastical hands. Even 
the Crown in this matter, if I dare 
say so, has something on its con- 
science, as the Orown was the first 
aggressor on the temporalities of the 
Church. The advertisements in the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, to which I ad- 
verted, are but natural and necessary 
emanations of human selfishness; 
those who put them in or profit by 
them must only receive the blame 
under the circumstance of not being 
paragons of self-denial. Their con- 
sciences are tempted by the anoma- 
lies in the law of simony especially, 
above what human nature is cap- 
able of enduring. All men, whether 
churchmen or lay, must be legislated 
for as men, and not as angels; if too 
high a standard in theory is required 
from the average, they are almost 
certain not only to miss it, but to fall 
below the mean and natural one in 
The evils induced by the 
requirements of celibacy in the clergy 
of the Church of Rome are a sufficient 
evidence of this. 

Remedies ought to be applied, not 
so much to the lot of the vociferous 
and complaining, a8 to that of those 
who make the most of their fate, and 
endure it cheerfully and uncomplain- 
ingly. It is mueh pleasanter to assist 
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merry-hearted poverty to better it- 
self than to give a ogg a puling 
and whining beggar. Many of the 
clergy of the Church of England are 
carried, by zeal for the, service in 
which they are engaged, cheerfully 
and manfully through all obstacles; 
and it is especially for this class that 
I should wish to see the burdens of 
life lightened. Let the good men 
work, if they please, like horses in a 
mill, but let them in all conscience 
be fed proportionately, as the main- 
tenance of a horse is generally, by a 
merciful master, proportioned to his 
work. Ifthe ox even that treadeth 
out the corn was forbidden to be 
muzzled by the law of Moses, how 
much less does it accord with the 
principles of a higher law that the 
working minister should be starved ? 
It is for the underpaid and over- 
worked clergy of large towns that I 
am inclined to feel the liveliest com- 
miseration. In the first place, the 
districts they are required to inhabit, 
supposing them not enshrouded in 
the purifying atmosphere of their 
enthusiasm, would of themselves in- 
flict a severe punishment on most 
men of their education and tastes. 
When their lungs are sighing for 
fresh air, their days are often spent 
in visiting those characters, sick or 
well, in-their noisome haunts, which 
no efforts would succeed in drawing 
out of them. Their senses are 
poisoned daily and nightly by every- 
thing most disgusting to the cleanly, 
net to say to the godly. When re- 
lieved from their ghostly visitations, 
it is only to pass to the close atmos- 
phere of the schoolroom, where al- 
most hopeless attempts are made 
to reclaim the tainted children of 
the unclean, and to teach virtue 
aad cleanliness to those who per- 
force return daily to the associations 
of the parental sty. Often their only 
amusement is a vestry combat with 
a saoal-qrpeiiietio parishioner, con- 
sisting chiefly in a patient listening 
to abuse of the Church they serve,— 
stigmatised as a weed on the land; 
and to hearing themselves called, 
without resentment, bloated, lnxu- 
rious, and expensive aristocrats, 


swindlers in a black livery, obtaining 
the poor man’s pence under false pre- 
tences. When Sunday comes round, 
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the church itself receives them, and 
with it a certain amount of propriety 
and quiet; but their arduous minis- 
trations must be conducted in an 
atmosphere poisoned by the escape 
of noxious gases, by the breath of 
the living, and but too often by the 
exhalations of the dead. 

The pittance received in considera- 
tion of all this doing or suffering, 
even in the case of incumbents, is 
often barely sufficient to keep body 
and soul together; and the mainten- 
ance of any sort of position, but the 
bares’ professional one, in a society 
where position, more than in any 
other, depends upon means, is mani- 
festly out of the question. 

As for the country clergy, their 
lot too, when unendowed, is often 
hard enough; but the chief penalty 
that poverty inflicts upon them for 
their zeal in their work, is a kindof 
social isolation; not that they are 
not well received, and treated by the 
nobility, gentry, and yeomanry of 
the country with a considerate hos- 
pitality ; but the feeling of want of 
ability to reciprocate such attentions 
reacts upon their character, in mak- 
ing them reserved, difficult to draw 
out, disinclined to mixture with others, 
awkward in society, and thus not 
always its most agreeable members, 
which they ought to be, consider- 
ing their education, and the influence 
that their example and intercourse 
ought to exercise on the community. 
I do not mean to deny that there is 
a bright side as well as a dark to 
this picture. I only mean to say 
that great anomalies exist, and that 
society ought to’ seek for some 
remedy for these anomalies, always 
supposing that it is desirous of the 
welfare of the National Church, 

Celsus Cope is, to my mind, a 
happy man. He has obtained a liv- 
ing of about five hundred a-year, 
with a good Elizabethan house up- 
on it, and all its appurtenances in 
order. He has about five hundred 
sheep, honest country people, little 
tainted with dissent or infidelity, 
polite to each other, and respectful 
to their superiors, as English country 
people generally are, when well out 
of the way of the mareh of intellcet, 
and the path of a spurious civilisa- 
tion. He has time for a couple of 
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pupils, who will freshen up his classi- 
cal knowledge from time to time; 
and being a rector, and therefore 
supposed to be passing rich, he will 
be sure to get them when he wants 
them, as nothing in the world we 
live in is more favourable to acqui- 
sition than possession. He has 
also some leisure to indulge his 
literary tastes, and this will prove to 
him a source of honourable emolu- 
ment. He has a beautiful garden, 
where in the summer days he may 
live under his own vine and fig-tree ; 
an orchard—for it is to be Devon- 
shire—and a stream at the bottom of 
it, suggestive of speckle-bellied in- 
habitants, and therefore valuable to 
one who indulges in the almost 
apostolic amusement of fishing. He 
will be roused in the morning by the 
lark, the thrush, and the blackbird, 
not by some alarum or reveil-matin; 
I was going to say, charmed to rest 
by the nightingale, but that Devon- 
shire is beyond their line. Every 
season will waft its perfumes, vary- 
ing with its changes, into his study 
window, prolonging through the 
entire year the exuberant freshness 
of spring. He has a pleasant wife, 
and pleasant little ones. He will 
have horses of the sleekest, and dogs 
of the liveliest, for our rector-elect 
loves horses and dogs. 
“ Gaudet equis canibusque.” 


He will be able on his income to 
hold his head up with the best of 
the land, while his position will ex- 
cuse him from keeping pace with 
their expenses. He will have such 
a home as appears to dispense with 
society, and such society as would 
render the homeless man forgetful 
of his want. He will have books 
and music in rich abundance to 
cheer the leisure of his evenings. 
He will be able to afford a few 
choice paintings, if not by the old 
masters, by some of the best of the 
moderns. He will have every taste 


and every sense gratified, and all in 
an innocent and legitimate manner. 
He will have the breezy hill on his 
right hand, where he may mount by: 
day and gaze on the clouds—by night, 
and ruminate on the stars; he will 
have the boundless sea on his left, to 
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which his trout-stream flows, suggest- 
ing that passage of time into eternity, 
the profitable consideration of which 
it is his duty to set forth. He will 
live in the separation of his sacred 
profession like a shipwrecked mariner 
cast on a delicious island in the midst 
of a raging sea. He will stand out 
of the way and let the fury and tur- 
moil of this scene of frivolous busi- 
ness rage itself out around him, like 
one of the gods of Epicurus, en- 
shrouded in his happiness, and indif- 
ferent to the hurly-burly of the world. 

He will smile serenely while the 
scramble of the sons of commeree 
goes on, plucking at each other’s 
throats, tearing at each other’s eyes, 
feeling in each other’s pockets, all 


straining to be first, poking at <#- 


those before, kicking at those that 
are behind, and trampling on those 
that are down. He will have every 
blessing in rich store, and scarcely a 
care; indeed no care at all, could he 
remove from his mind, which it is not 
at all desirable he should remove, the 
awfully indefinite responsibility of the 
care and cure of souls. And indépd, 
when a man has this cere thrown on 
his shoulders, it is not unfair that 
we should wish to see him relieved 
from almost every other, for it is 
quite weight enough for one indivi- 
dual to bear. Nevertheless he seems 
to me to realise as nearly as possible 
the possession of all human happi- 
ness. May Celsus go on his way. 
rejoicing, live esteemed and die re- 
gretted ! 

“Quamvis discessu veteris commotus 

amici, 
Lando tamen vacuis q sedem figere 
Cumis Ff 
Cogitat, atque unum civem Sibylle. 


Bi potes avelli Circensibus, optima Sore 
~~ Fabratarie domus aut Frusinone para- 


r 
Quanti nunc tenebras unum conducis in 
annum.” 


which means, freely translated,—If 
you can do without a damp Times, 
and the Clubs, and the Exhibitions, 
Devonshire is worth two of London, 
and far less expensive. 


Believe me as usual, ever yours, 
TLEPOLEMUS. 
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BADEN-BADEN : TABLE AND OTHER TALK THERE, 


I. 


Timz.— An autumn day in 1856, half-past 5 p.m. 
Dramatis Prrsona.—TEMPLE and 


@ Hite at the Badischer Hof. 


Soznz.—The Table 


Axpany, @ brace of London bachelors and old travelling friends. 


Arsany.—Is that the Menu lying 
before you? What are they going to 
give us to-day ? 

Tempte.—I can’t see, as Prince 
Hal has it, why you should be so 
“superfluous” as to ask the question. 
To what purpose have you dined here 
these seven days consecutively? You 
ought to know it by intuition by this 
time. It is always the same thing— 
good enough in itself, I admit, but 
too much on the toujours perdriz prin- 
eiple. Our chef lacks versatility and 
invention. He has the hand to exe- 
eute without the head to originate. 

‘Pil lay you a six-kreuzer piece I 
name at least six out of the eight 
dishes. 

Arsany.—Of course you will, and 
wit cleverly, with a plat to spare. 
You sneaked jn, ten minutes before 
the bell rang, and had an unobserved 
study of the carte; and now, super- 
adding the blackleg to the gourmand, 
you want to do me out of two- 
pence, to pay for the Bade-blatt, 
which the seedy-coated and slightly 
edoriferous emissary of that journal, 
now rounding the table, will proffer 
to you in two minutes, 

Tempte.—And which, though I 
mean to buy it—the only insinuation 
or assertion in your speech not utterly 
destitute of veracity—would be dear 
at a sixth ofthe sum, even in the 
utterly filthy small currency of the 
grand-duchy of Baden. 

Atpany.—You abuse your Bri- 
ton’s privilege of grumbling. You 
find in it, without trouble, the names 
and whereabouts of your friends. 

. Trempre.—The “local habitation,” 
it may be, but bardly “the name.” 
The Baden press does its utmost to 
emulate that of France in the marvel- 
lous inability to catch -or spell cor- 
rectly an English patronymic. [Buys 
the paper.] I run my eye over the 
list of yesterday’s arrivals. Here be 


our compatriots—D’Ogly, Niederls, 
Pilfair, Schirley, Speas, Spicks, Tan- 


son. Which of these respectable ap- 
pellations has not suffered more or 
less martyrdom? Even Smith and 
Jones are hardly safe from distortion. 
How could I, without a vision and a 
faculty all but divine, recognise our 
old travelling acquaintance Bucking- 
ham-Pole under the odious disguise 
of Buckinghan-Piles? See what 
comes of making one’s sign-manual 
with a too curly tailed “e” and an 
insufficiently pot-bellied “o”! A 
man can’t be too careful how, as well 
as when and where, he writes his 
name. There is, moreover, a sort of 
affectation about a carelessly illegible 
signature which——Oonfound it! you 
have talked me into missing the sal- 
ade—“ herbaceous treat” which not 
Sydney’s self loved better than I. I 
could have better spared a better 
plat. Ihave half a mind to swear, 
with Iago, that “from this time 
forth I never will speak word”—at 
dinner. 

Arpany.—Well then, “Eat your 
pudding, slave, and hold your tongue!” 
Not so bad, eh? though I won’t pre- 
tend to cope with you in wealth of 
quotations, [sotto voce: or in the art 
of lugging them in by the head and 
shoulders.] Apropos of mine, what 
delicious puddings these Germans 
contrive to make! 

TEMPLE (with his mouth full of one). 
—Anomalous and incomprehensible! 
You may form some estimate of the 
prowess of the German at meal times 
by the amplitude of his table-napkin, 
as you may of the amount of his ablu- 
tions by the strippiness of his chamber- 
towel, and the exiguity of the milk- 
jug and pie-dish which serve him for 
ewer and basin ;—but you would cer- 
tainly never divine the heaviness 
of his temperament from the light- 
ness of his puddings. If you want 
to see something of the true Teutonic 
capacity for food, you should dine at 
the earlier table @héte at half-past 
one: horrid hour, at which the na- 
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tives most do congregate. Mind, I 
say only, something; for here, at 
Baden, even your born German is in 
some degree un-Germanised, aired, 
brightened, smartened-up, Frenchi- 
fied—nay, even cosmopolitanised. But 
in real German Germany, “ vix suffi- 
cit hora in jentaculum, tantundem in 
merendam, sesquihora in prandium, 
duz hors inceenam.” I wonder how 
many people read Erasmus nowa- 
days! And yet he, who laid the egg 
which Luther hatched, deserves ill 
to be forgotten. Do you recollect his 
description of a German inn? 

Atpany.—Only at second-hand, 
from Scott’s adaptation of it in Anne 
of Geierstein. Bad enough it was, I 
don’t doubt; but in the days of Eras- 
mus the British tourist looked not 
upon the earth, and such a “ diver- 
sorium” as the Bladischer Hof was as 
unneeded as undreamed of. 

Temrite.—Granted. But many of 
his touches still stand out as fresh and 
true as ever. For instance. “Hae 
apud illos precipua pars est bons 
tractationis, si sudore diffluant omnes. 
Si quis, non assuetus vapori, aperiat 
rimam fenestra, ne prefocetur, pro- 
tints audit ‘Claude!’” Isn’t that 
the frowziness of the race painted to 
the life. 

Arsany.—A most “ conscientious” 
picture, as a Royal-Academy critic 
would say. By the way, how was it 
that Erasmus s0 loved a fling at these 
Germans ? 

TempLe.—That’s more than I can 
quite tell you; but he wasn’t the only 
great scholar so minded. I think it 
was Scaliger who declared that “the 
Germans do not care what wine they 
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drink, so long as it is wine; or what 
Latin they talk, so long as it is Latin.” 

Arpany.—Certainly I drank some 
liquid at EbersteinLurg, a few morn 
ings back,—“ good red wine” a men- 
dacious, shrivelled, superannuated 
Hebe called it—which, unless it was 
specially set apart for. pedestrian 
foreigners over-drouthy and not over- 
nice, went far to justify half the dic- 
tum. I beg to move, as a rider to 
Mr. Scaliger’s resolution, the addition 
of the words, “ or what tobacco they 
smoke, so long as it 7s tobacco.” 

TrempLe.—Your morning draught, 
however bad, must at any rate have 
been nectar compared with that 
famous French “vin de Suresne,” one 
glass of which requires, under the 
most favourable circumstances, no 
less than three individuals for its 
consumption; to wit, one to swal- 
low, one to hold the swallower quiet, 
and the third to pour it down his 
throat while so incapable of resist- 
ance. I shall not offer any opposi- 
tion to your rider. Carried nem. con. 
Gaus and the opposite tobacconist in 
the Allée are respectable men enough, 
but there is nothing that is pleasura- 
bly smokable to be got here, unless 
at an extravagant price. Happily 
I have still untouched a bundle or 
two of Hudson’s best, and you re- 
mind me that it is time to light one. 
Shall we move? , 

Arpany.—Tuesday evening too, 
by Jove! There goes the omnibus of 
the Austrian garrison-band from Ra- 
stadt. ‘‘ Dummkopf” that I am, to 
have so nearly forgotten it! Let us 
make haste, or we shall miss the 
overture. 


Il, 


The Promenade in the front of the Conversation-House—Music ceasing. 


Atsany.—Bravo! bravo! after 
all, let us do these Germans justice, 
Temple. There are some things 
which: they do care to have good— 
their beer, for instance—oh! for a 
cool clear creaming glass of that de- 
licious Munich brewage at this mo- 
ment!—and their music. These fel- 
lows play right well. 

Tempie.—They do. I-am no pro- 
ficient in the cant of musical criti- 


cism, but there is an ensemble (isn’t 
that the scientific phrase?) about the 
performance of this band, which I 
have rarely heard surpassed. ‘ There 
are forty fiddling like one,” if I may 
dare to parody that questionable line 
of Wordsworth. 

Atpany.—To see how a wit- 
ling may overreach himself in strain- 
ing after a smart saying! There is 


not an inch of cat-gut in the whole 
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orchestra. Save the big drum and 
the man who produces, heaven knows 
how, that imitation of a rattling 
“ pluie d’orage,” which provoked such 
a tumult of applause just now, they 
are all puffers and blowers, every one 
of renown in his way. 

Temprx.—“ Note per oppida 
bucesw,” I suppose. I walk corrected. 
Couldn’t we manage to find a seat 
somewhere? “I am never merry 
when I hear sweet music "—on my 
legs. 
Arspany.—I wish we could! but 
the women here treat us scandalously 
in the matter of chairs. Half of the 
fair creatures unblushingly monopol- 
ise three a-piece. Two are an allow- 
ance of acknowledged moderation :— 
one, whose cross-bars not only play 
the part of a footstool, but present 
delightful facilities for the casual 
display of a well-turned ankle or a 
coquettish chaussure; and one for 
the purposes of natural and legiti- 
mate session, with three clear feet of 
ground on either side for the unruffled 
expansion of the “crinoline,” round 
whose hem the’ worshipper must 
stand at reverential distance, and 
shout his soft inanities into the far- 
’ off ear of his divinity. 

Temptk — Don’t be scurrilous, 
Albany: I won’t allow it. You 
trench on my prerogative of railing. 
You too! the sworn squire of dames ! 
the very glass and pattern of men 
“ aux petits soins!” the “ agreeable 
Rattle ” of a hundred boudoirs !—Oh! 
that they had heard you in the Ladies’ 
Club yonder !- 

Arpany.—The Ladies’ Club? 
what’s that ? 

Temprx.—The latest means de- 
vised for the murder of time—and 
reputations. The female “swells” 
here have got up a select society so 
baptised, which holds its séances in 
the little ground-floor salon behind 
the Restaurant ; and there they con- 
gregate of an evening, when the music 
is over, to sip coffee and eat ice (at 
the expense of the invited he-fellows 
of course), collect all the floating 
scandal of the day for to-morrow’s 
systematic dispersion, pick holes in 
each other’s costume, and be stared 
at thruugh the open windows by all 
the tag-rag and bobtail of Baden! 

Apany.—Oh, that they had heard 
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you! And, in good time, talking of 
scandal, here comes a wholesale dealer 
in the commodity, to find fresh food 
for your gibing appetite. How goes 
it, Chatterton? Whois here to-night! 
Enlighten our ignorance. 

Cuatreeton.—Oh! the usual 
mélange :—half the princes of Russia, 
and half the frailties of Paris—barons 
and blacklegs—counts and counter- 
jumpers— dukes and demireps ; 
mothers cunning in the science of 
“ getting off” their dowerless daugh- 
ters; daughters only too willing to 
second “mamma” in that laudable 
project ; and wives who have grown 
weary of the yoke, and kicked it oft 
altogether; gamblers by profession, 
and amateurs in a fair way to become 
such; artists, of all variety in hat 
and beard, but of a sad uniformity in 
seediness of raiment; refugees, sot- 
disant political; spies, of course ; 
but few pickpockets; youngsters 
from Oxford, “seeing life” in the 
long vacation; half-a-dozen stray 
valetudinarians, who come really to 
drink the waters; two or three score 
of expatriated Englishmen, with good 
names and indifferent reputations; 
a sprinkling of wealthy fools merci- 
fully sent by providence for the 
knaves to feed on; and a consider- 
able leaven of good, innocent, holi- 
day-making family respectability, 
impressed with the notion that it is 
moving in “ good society.” 

Tremrpte.— The _whole pierced 
through “most invectively” by a 
certain Diogenes in a blue neck- 
cloth—— 

Cuatrerton (laughing and bow- 
ing).—Who, having put out his lan- 
tern, and given up his search as a bad 
job, accidentally stumbled upon you 
in the dark. 

ALBany.—I was just going to ask 
in which class your censorship would 
be pleased to place us. Thank you 
for so happily sparing me the ques- 
tion. 

TemPite.—But your sketch, effec- 
tive as it is, istoo broad and general. 
“ Dolosus versatur in generalibus.” 
We want you to condescend to par- 
ticulars. Couldn’t your social omni- 
science deign to point out to us a few 
individual notabilities? Give us a 
lot or two from the catalogue raisonné 
which I know you keep. Yonder 
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tidy-looking old gentleman, for in- 
stance, just crossing the Drive in the 
pretty low phaeton, to whom those 
two beards do obeisance as he passes? 

Cnatrerton.—With the two well- 
mounted grooms in scarlet now fol- 
lowing over the bridge? Why, you 
scoffer at the commartd to speak re- 
verently of dignities, your “tidy- 
looking old gentleman” is one of the 
great ones of the earth—an actual 
crowned head—just simply his 
Majesty the King of Wurtemberg 
taking his evening drive. Oh! you 
needn’t look incredulous. ‘On nese 
gene pas” is the golden rule of life 

ere. Royalty don’t load itself with 
mantle and sceptre, and such like 
“fardels,” at Baden-Baden. You 
might yesterday afternoon have seen 
your own Duchess of Cambridge, 
with her good-natured unaffected 
daughter, holding a eg chatty, 
undress, out-of-doors levee, under the 
awning of Rheinbolet’s shop in the 
Allée; and there, quietly lounging 
towards the café for his evening demt- 
tasse (he, with the little man half 
beside half behind him, more than 
servant but less than equal)— 
walks a prince of the blood-royal of 
Prussia. The “little man,” by the 
way, bears, himself, a great name. 
He is a count, and a Blucher; of 
kith and kin to the grim old Mar- 
shal “ Vorwirts,” whose name, forty 
years ago, so famous in England, sur- 
vives now, I fear, chiefly in the voca- 
bulary of her “ gents,” as giving un- 
merited title to the most insufferably 
snobbish of boots. [Another little 


man passes and bows.] ‘Ah! come 
sta, Signore ?” 
Temprre.—* Facilis | descensus!” 


I breathe more freely among my 
equals. May I, without imperti- 
nence, ask who is your simple 
“Signore?” He has that “monu- 
mental physiognomy” which, ac- 
cording toone of the leading scribes 
of the Times, distinguishes the de- 
scendants of the patriarchs. 
Cuatterton.—Anothet — person- 
age now of European reputation, 
Sivori the violinist. He is passing 
southwards, on his way to a newly- 
purchased chateau which he has 
never yet seen, in the neighbourhood 
of his native Genoa. You will find 


plenty of his craft here: Hallé the 
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pianist, Berlioz the composer; and 
that genuine artiste, Viardot Garcia, 
come to sing to-morrow for the benefit 
of those unfortunate French Inondéa, 
Arsany.—And the little elderl 
dandy now coming this way, wi 
his grey inexpressibles strapped so 
tightly round his patent leather- 
boots, that he can barely manage to 
bend his knees as he walks? 
Cuatrerton.—Your discerning 
glance has lighted upon no less a 
espe than his Highness the 
rince C——, some’ time Primes 
minister of another grand-duchy, 
and then and now, unless rumour 
does him foul wrong, one of the 
greatest: Ha! ha! look at that 
fellow in the white-hooded cloak, or 
bournous, or whatever the thing is 
called. The ass is, I am sorry to say, 
an Englishman, who has been a 
Bashi-Bazouk in the late war; and 
fancies he is “ doing it” in that cos- 
tume, which,. though picturesque 
enough in itself, worn here simply 
renders him ridiculous. Do you see 
that tall, soldier-like, mustached old 
gentleman, with an order in_ his 
button-hole, sauntering up and down 
with a companion of like mien but 
fewer years? The elder is the Baron 
@’O——, a fine old Dutch gentle 
man, who fought on our side at 
Waterloo; and the younger the 
Count O. , a Russian magnat:, 
and chamberlain to the new Ozar 
Alexander II. They tell me that 
Gortschakoff, the Gortschakoff, ar- 
rived this morning. The lady who 
just passed us—that tall strapping 
woman in white, with a Greek name 
well known in the political world—is 
a Russian spy in Paris, That long, 
thin, grubby-looking personage was 
once a partner, if not a mere crou- 
pier, in the Htablissement, and has 
retired upon his ungodly gai 
And here Sout a harmless ialiatiel 
who does nothing all day but walk 
hurriedly up and down the pro- 
menade, stopping occasionally to 
frighten a playing child with some 
antic meant for its amusement, or 
astonish an elderly female with 
some compliment to which her ear 
has been long unaccustomed. Talk- 
ing of old ladies, look at the French- 
woman now entering the conversa- 
tion-house on the arm of a thin 
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mtlemanly man with whitish hair. 
am M—— is one of M. Benazet’s 
best and most regular customers. 
They say she is a millionaire. Doubt- 
less she is enormously rich, or she 
could hardly lose her heavy annual 
tribute to the bank with the careless 
nonchalance she displays. There 
was a rumour that she had turned 
dévote ; but that, I see, is all fudge. 
The slightly-made man, with the 
queer shock-head, following her, who 
is going to play higher, and with 
still greater imperturbability, is a 
Prince “ von und zu” L——, ‘a name 
foremost in the roll of Austria’s 
nobles. 

Atpany.—And the two  splen- 
didly-dressed ladies now mounting 
the steps ? 

Onatrerton.—And who are, in 
that respect, the cynosure and envy 
of all female eyes in Baden. Why, 
they are two fumous, or infamous 
Parisian lorettes, on. a run_ here 
without their owners, for the benefit 
of their health and pockets. You 
will find them in the morning under 
the Allée, breakfasting at the ex- 
pense of fool the first; in the after- 
noon at the rouge-et-noir table, 
playing probably with cash borrowed 

m fool the second; in the even- 
ing at the Café, over a riotous cham- 
pagne ‘supper, for which fool the 
third is only too happy to pay; 
and in the—— 

Arsany.—Enough! enough! halte- 
la. One more renseignement and 
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you shall be free to repose. The 
short man with the rolling gait, 
bushy beard, aquiline nose, and quick 
grey eyes, now approaching us, who 
seems to catch and comprehend at a 
glance the spirit of the whole scene 
around him ? 

Cnatrerton:—What! you a den- 
izen of London town, not know the 
Lord of Egypt’s western hall, the 
mighty climber of the monarch-mount, 
in whose great praise the deadest of 
dead walls becomes resuscitate, and 
finds a voice?—not know Albertus 
Magnus-Albert Smith ?. 

TempLe.— Facit indignatio ver- 
sum.” Euge Poeta! 

Apany.—He here?—then will 
there be wagging of beards in Picca- 
dilly ere Christmas. Good-night, 
and thanks, most patient of unpaid 
ciceroni. Now, Temple, I spy some 
vacant tables. Are you for a cup of 
coffee and a petit verre? Not 
our old frtend’s sketches have given 
you one of your misanthropical fits? 
Well, then, choose your own course ; 
J shall take a turn in the “ Rooms ;” 
and, ahem! moralise over the infatu- 
ation of the worshippers of Plutus. 

TeMpLe (solus)—And J shall go 
smoke a cigar up yonder on the 
slopes, and watch the moon rise over 
the hills beyond Lichtenthal: ézo- 
tepor 88 yucw Upyovtat imi duevvoy 
mparymo Shades of Socrates and 
Plato! forgive the desecration of such 
words! 

[ Evit slowly, lighting a cabafia, 





III. 


. A sunny afternoon, on the road to the old Schloss, 


Tempte (halting suddenly).—That 
gust of aromatic odour which the 
breeze shook out of the pines was 
richer than all the perfumes of Arabia. 
Ha !there goes a lizard! 

Arpany.—Where? I don’t see 
him. 

Tempte.—Of course not. Your 
lizard’s a bashful little beast, and 
don’t trot himself out to be stared at 
like the womenkind down below. But 
I’ve not the slightest doubt .that he’s 
critically examining us at this mo- 
ment out of some cozy “coign of van- 
tage” he owns in the warm bank 


there, with his little green head 
cocked knowingly on one side, and 
his little bright eye peering out, well 
“skinned,” as the Yankees have it; 
though by this time his instinct has 
probably assured him that we mean 
him no mischief. 

Apany.—I didn’t know you were 
a naturalist, Temple. 

Trempte.—I don’t know what you 
mean by a naturalist, Albany; I am 
as “ pre-scientific” as my Lord Derby. 
But I took a remarkably fine speci- 
men of the Cimex domesticus this 
morning, with a satisfaction such as 
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Kirby or Spence can rarely have felt. 
Ask me not what he had done to me, 
or what I did to him: but Cowper’s 
self would have held me blameless, 
I mourned over a harmless mangled 
slow-worm I found in my path yes- 
terday: and I watched the evolu- 
tions of a legion of bats under the 
woodside on the Fremersburg, last 
night, with much curiosity and satis- 
faction. Moreover, I have discovered, 
in the Forest, a kind of coarse, vul- 
gar, virulent fly, whose bite is con- 
foundediy irritating. I have ob- 
served that the red slugs in this 
neighbourhood are particularly fat 
and fine. I spent half an hour the 
other morning, when you, “ falsely 
luxurious,” were too lazy to walk 
with me to breakfast at the ‘ Ours,” 
watching a solitary young water- 
ousel who had wandered down stream, 
diving in the Oes for his meat, and 
was disgusted with the behaviour of 
a flock of spiteful teasing wagtails, 
who wouldn’t let him get his break- 
fast in peace. And I have seriously 
doubted whether the sand-grains on 
the shore of the much-resounding sea 
can exceed in multitude the myriads 
of the grasshopper tribe— 

“Die immer fliegt, und fliegend sprin 

Und gleich im Gras ihr altes 

singt,” 
making Eve musical on the slopes 
and-along the green freshness of the 
Lichtenthal Allée. 

Arpany.—H’m. Dryden calls 
them “creaking grasshoppers.” As 
I was looking on at the play last 
night, I saw an unlucky specimen 
of that long-legged race, who had 
managed to light, heaven knows 
how, on the tapis vert of the 
rouge-et-noir table, and stood there, 
motionless, and bewildered by the 
glare, and the heat, and the hubbub. 
The poor devil was literally dis- 
membered—torn limb from limb by 
a hailstorm of napoleons and five- 
franc pieces. I don’t believe there 
was a soul in the place who felt for 
him save myself. 

TrempLte.—‘ Que  diable 
faire dans cette galére?” Write 
him an epitaph in longs and shorts, 
stuffed with classical allusions. Drag 
in Danaé and the golden shower— 
Midas smothering in the transmuted 
stream. There is matter for no end 
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of an epigram in those “ disjecte 
membra cicadxz.” The Leo-Hunterian 
“Ode to an Expiring Frog” would 
be nothing to it. Sterne whining 
over his dead ass——Well! don’t 
look savage, old fellow! What other 
horrid sights did you see there? 

Arsany.—Jest as you will, Tem- 
ple. You know well enough I am 
no maudlin sentimentalist; and J 
know well enough you would have 
pitied the poor little insect as I did. 
There was something about a 
“scotched” snake, just now, with 
which I refrain from twitting you. 
What else did I see there? No lack 
of matter for sad and serious reflec- 
tion, I promise you; but little 
enough to shock a casual spectator. 
Take a description of a hell in a 
novel (especially a “serious” one), 
or listen to one in a sermon: ev 
hand will be tremulous, every chee 
haggard, every eye glaring with 
hideous excitement, and the room 
will be made to resound with the 
coarse ejaculations of triumphant 
luck, or the frightful execrations of 
unsuccessful despair. But the 
reality, in externals at any rate, 
save in rare instances, offends no- 
body. Good honest people, not 
much given to thinking, -walk in, 
and jook on, and walk .out again, 
saying only to themselves, “ And so 
that’s what they call a hell, is it? 
Well, for my part, I don’t see any- 
thing so very dreadful in it!” Per- 
fect quiet and decorum; heaps of 
money changing hands every mo- 
ment, with scarcely a visible mani- 
festation of joy or anger—(indeed, 
for that matter, I think the “gal- 
lery” often seems more excited than 
the “ring”)—everything perfectly 
fair and honest,— 

Tempte.-—Hold there a moment. 
Do you mean really to assert that 
there is no foul play ? 

Arpany.—Never. None, at least, 
on the part of the bank. That belief 
is the merest popular delusion. In 
the first place, it isn’t worth their 
while—it being, as a general rule, a 
matter of indifference which side 
wins or loses; and, in the second, as 
everybody knows who has ever 
watched the working of the system, 
the thing is simply impossible. But 
there is cheating, and cheating to a 
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frightful extent, on the part of the 

lic. I am afraid to name the sum 
which the bank is said to lose an- 
nually by a familiar “ dodge,” some- 
thing like “ringing the changes,” 
between Dutch “Guillaumes” and 
French “ Louis,” and between pieces 
of five francs and those of two florins. 
Fifty times a-day are the croupiers 
called upon to cover a second time 
some stake which they have already 
paid; and forty-nine times out of 
the fifty, the bank, after the slightest 
show of resistance, submits, and pays 
doubly, rather than allow a wrangle 
on the subject. They know they are 
being cheated, and say so, politely, 
even while they pay. The women 
are dreadful at these tricks. I have 
watched them over and over again; 
and they beat the men hollow in 
avidity and petty dishonesty. 

TempPre.—Didn’t I read, the other 
day, of a horrible catastrophe at one 
of these German Infernos—Wiesba- 
den, I think ? 

Apany.—You did. An unfortu- 
nate Dutchman blew his brains out 
at the table. 

Tempre.—And they wiped him up, 
and went on, didn’t they,—felt, for 
and about him, as much as they did 
for your grasshopper last night! 

Arsany.—So it is stated, and I 
fear truly. But did you never hear 
of a suicide on the Stock-Exchange, 
er on the Turf? ; 

Trempre.—Well! and your infer- 
ence? Do you hold a brief for the 
bank ? 


Arpany.—Oh! you are welcome 
to your snecr. I mean simply to say 
that, in my opinion, this particular 
form of extravagant speculation, to 
which by common consent the name 
of “gambling” is appropriated, does 
no more harm than various other 
developments of the same spirit, on 
which the world looks with a com- 
wae and even admiring eye. Nay, 

am inclined to think it does less 
than some of them; inasmuch as it 
is barefaced, and does not attempt to 
cover itself with the mask of respec- 
tability. Gambling, in any shape, is 
&@ vice and a sin; don’t suspect me 
of wishing to defend or palliate it. 


T'll abuse the system roundly enough 
to satisfy the most rigid. Baden- 
Baden is a paradise, and Benazet its 
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old serpent, if you will. But—adopt- 
ing the view of those moralists who 
hold that, in this imperfect state, 
certain vices will continue to exist 
and flourish in spite of all our 
preachers, and (for the moment) their 
corollary, that consequently the best 
thing we can do is to accept their ex- 
istence as a sad necessity, and make 
it as little injurious as possible—I 
maintain that the vice of gambling 

resents itself here in a phase which 
is by no means one of its worst, and 
one which certainly does not give 
rise to more than its fair proportion 
of the more violent shocks which the 
column of “accidents and offences” 
inflicts upon the delicate nerves of 
society. It has in its favour perfect 
publicity, which alone, without the 
addition of the striét surveillance here 
exercised, would all but insure it from 
the grosser offences against propriety, 
perfect fairness, and a total absence of 
the extraneous stimulants with which 
the keepers of private gaming-estab- 
lishments are able, and at liberty, to 
allure and inflame their victims. 
M. Benazet and his staff are doubt- 
less, in their corporate capacity, a 
great public evil; but they are not 
the rogues, thieves, and sharpers 
which the majority are apt to con- 
sider them. They are traders, carry- 
ing on openly, fairly, and liberally, a 
commerce, perfectly understood by 
all who deal with them: but—and 
now I have exhausted all I had to 
urge in their favour—a commerce 
by which they cannot help enriching 
themselves at the expense, perhaps 
ruin, of their customers: a commerce 
so detrimental to the social welfare 
of the community in which it is car- 
ried on, that it should be put down 
by the strong arm of the law, like 
any other nuisance tq public health, 
wherever an attempt is made to 
exercise it. 

Temprr.—All gambling is evil, and 
should be put down by authority; 
but, if it is ever to be tolerated, tole- 
ration will be best extended to it in 
the form here adopted. May I sum 
up your views so? 

Apany.-—Precisely. I subscribe, 
in the main, to the proposition of the 
moralists I quoted, and hardly ven- 
ture to hope that the vice will ever 
be rooted out, or its practice put 
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down. But I am far from adopting 
their corollary, which I used merely 
for the purpose of the argument of 
the moment—“ It is necessary that 
offences should come, but woe unto 
that man by whom they come!” 
Whatever M. Benazet may have to 
answer for, the responsibility of the 
government which suffers and patron- 
ises him is a thousandfold greater. 
Happily the German potentates are 
beginning to think of these things; 
and I hear the King of Prussia has 
set them an example, by putting 
down the public tables at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which they would do well 
to follow. 

Tempte.—You know, I suppose, 
that these people pay a heavy annual 
tax to the State for permission to 
carry on what you call their “ com- 
merce ;”—that they spend no incon- 
siderable per-centage of their profits, 
and employ no inconsiderable num- 
ber of hands in the entretien of 
the walks and drives which make 
these glorious hills and forests prac- 
ticable, besides contributing largely 
to the charitable institutions of the 
place,—“ that hence the poor are 
clothed, the hungry fed.” 

Arpany.—Of course, I know it; 
but you didn’t expect I was going to 
advance the fact as an argument in 
favour of their toleration to a logi- 
cian so acute as yourself. You are 
not going to catch me in that trap, 
Temple. It may serve perhaps as an 
outwork to strengthen the position 
in which I intrenched myself, and 
beyond which I will not step, that 
you see the admitted vice of gaming, 
as sanctioned and practised here, 
under its least unfavourable condi- 
tions; but it is good for nothing 
more. The government of Baden 
ought not to “do evil that good may 
come;” and should devise some plan 
for clothing its poor, and feeding its 
hungry, which would not at the same 
time demoralise its population, and 
help to reduce them to that very 
condition which it unjustly claims 
credit for so relieving. 

TempLe.—You take high ground; 
but I suppose you are right; at any 
rate, I am not going to argue the 
point. I only wanted to see what 
consideration the court would give to 
my “ extenuating circumstances.” 
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[Two Frenchmen pass down 
conversing in shrill tones, 
with much gesticulation.] 

lst Gav to 2p Drrro.— Oui, je 
vous en assure, mon cher! quinze 
coups d’intermittance de suite—ma 
parole d’honneur! Et moi, qui n’avois 
pas le courage de poursuivre mon jeu! 
sacr-r-r-é nom !” 

TempLe.—What was that baggy- 
breeched feeder on frogs talking 
about? What does a coup @intermit- 
tance mean? Is that some of your 
Red-and-Black “ argot?”’ 

Arpany.—Of course it is. The 
next man we meet will be vehement 
in exposition of some systéme of 
which he is full—a “ martingale,” 
which is to faire sautre la banque ; 
and the third of a série extraordi- 
naire, one of those chance runs of 
luck which he witnessed, and might 
have backed, but didn’t. What else 
should people talk of here? The 
whole moral atmosphere of the place 
is tainted, penetrated, pervaded by 
the miasma which reeks from yonder 
gilded pest-house. The very chit- 
chat of the table @héte is made up 
of “ Well! what did you do to-day ?” 
“ Bless my soul! how that Prussian 
baron was losing this afternoon ?” or, 
“T say, what’s the name of the young 
Englishman who won those twelve 
coups running on the red?” The 
only sounds distinguishable amid the 
Babel of tongues on the Promenade 
are the technical terms of the abo- 
minable game. Far in the woods, 
the other day, I saw in the distance © 
an old man, apparently reading. I 
came up to him; and the book, in 
which he was so absorbed that he 
was not even conscious of m 
ing, was a pricked Rouge-et-Noir card! 
The perpetual evil communication 
corrupts the best manners. By dint 
of hearing of nothing else from morn- 
ing till night, one finds oneself at 
last chiming in with the universal 
chorus, and beginning, with some- 
thing like interest, to look upon, if 
not to touch the accursed thing. 

Tempe (to himself')—H’m! I won- 
der how much Albany has lost! 
(Aloud) Perhaps it is as well my ha- 
tred of heat and crowds, my misan- 
thropy, as you call it, keeps me out- 
side. Ah! here we are at last at the 


portals of the old Schloss. Now to 
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astonish the garrison (Shouts) What, 
warder! Ho! 

[Enter hastily from the restaurant a 

waiter, with napkin and obeisance. 
Ah! Kellner! bringen sie uns flasche 
affenthaler wein! ‘“ Give me some 
drink, Titinius.” 

Warrer.—Affenthaler wine, sare ; 
yes, sare, direchtly. 

Tempie.—Confound his imperti- 
nence! why couldn’t he speak Ger- 
man? How the deuce did he tell 
that? I was— 

Apany.—Oh! be easy, Temple. 
You may have the gift of tongues in 
all plenteousness; and, to do you 
justice, your German is good enough 
for Baden-Baden, whose school is 
hardly of the purest; but not that, 
hor your unshorn chin and horrent 
upper-lip—no, nor even the very pen- 
dulous pipe which you so assiduously 
and uncomfortably smoke into the 
bargain, will avail to disguise the in- 
sularity of your origin. 

Tempce (hastily changing the sub- 
ject).—Glorious prospect isn’t it? Do 
you see Strasbourg spire yonder, “in 
the blue distance many a mile away,” 
starting up, a thin black line distinct 
against the sky? and the bold blue 
outline of the Vosges far to the west 
over in “ Frankreich;” happy soli- 
tudes, where the foot of the tourist 
has hardly yet ieft its trace? Mark, 
too, how the mountains on either side 
retire, respectfully leaving room and 
verge enough for the huge old silver 
serpent, writhing and flashing down 
below there in the sunlight, to take 
what sinuous course he will amid the 
broad wealth of the smiling valley! 

Arpany.—Well, they pluck up 
their courage, and hem him in closely 
enough lower down. I never could 
quite decide from which point you 
enjoy the more delightful view over 
this Rhine valley—hence, or from the 
old tower of Ybourg. I am no hand 
at describing scenery; but from the 
little shed under which we lunched 
the other day—by the way, what a 
bevy of intolerably-ugly merry Sun- 
day-dressed country lasses we saw up 
there!—you get, not only all you 
have here, but a peep on this Ger- 
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man side into some winding go 

of the Schwarz-Wald, rich with all 
the magical effects of shifting light 
and shade, more charming to me 
amid these woods of pine than in 
those of any other growth, which is 
wonderfully beautiful. 

Tempiz.—I am disposed to agree 
with you in preferring it, as I see you 
do. What a humbug Byron was, 
with his “ peasant girls with bright 
blue eyes,” and the rest of it! I 
never saw a female of the labouring 
class, on “these banks of Rhine,” 
past the age of twelve years, who was 
two degrees above positive hideous- 
ness. But, returning to comparison of 
views—though that from the Mercur 
is the most panoramic—the loveliest 
of allin this enchanting region—not 
the grandest, but the loveliest—is that 
of the delicious valley of the Mourg, 
from the terrace at New Eberstein. 

Arsany.—On which very terrace, 
as I well recollect, your enthusiasm 
ran riot chiefly on the dinner we were 
to get, en descendant, at Gernsbach. 

Tempte.—Man! I was hungry !— 
And the trout justified me. You 
know it. 

Apany (looking at his watch).— 
Well, you will be able to renew your 
pleasant acquaintance with them in 
an hour’s time. 

Trempie.—No such luck. The com 
parative insipidities which succeed 
the potage on the board of the Ba- 
discher Hof, come from the waters of 
the far south—from the Lake of Con- 
stance. ; 

Avpany.—Which accounts for the 
constancy with which they daily serve 
them up. 

TEMPLE (jumping up and starting 
savagely downwards).—By heaven, 
Albany, you are intolerable to-day. 
You pledged me your faith never 
again, in my presence at least, to pun. 

Arpany.—My faith?—Pooh! A 
mere “ Pun-ica fides,” my dear fellow! 
( Rises chuckling). What strides the 
angry giant takes!—Ha! ha! the 
pace is too good to last. I shall over- 
take him, blowing and beaten, on a 
bench at the “Sophien-ruhe.” (Jol- 
lows leisurely, “ crooning” as he goes.) 


When first the long vacation 
Sounds note of relaxation, 
When the House is “up,” town dull, and Circuit over, 
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And you’ve mastered that sad heaving 
Of the heart you feel at leaving, 
As the steamer starts from Folkestone or from Dover :— 


When you’ve sweltered up the Rhine, 
By Deutschland deemed divine 
(And in truth the noble river well befits her land), 
And of “ student-life” aweary, 
From Heidelberg the beery 
Go clanking down the rail that runs to Switzerland : 


If you'd visit an oasis 
That of all earth’s pleasant places, 
Shall remind you most of Paradise’s garden, 
I hold you but a goose, 
If you don’t turn off at Oos, 
And spend a week, or more, at Baden-Baden. 


You'll find famous ‘ gasthofs’ there, 
France, Russie, Angleterre,— 

If you like to herd with natives there’s the Zahringen,— 
The Victoria, and the Badischer, 
Which King, or Pope, or Padishah, 

Might be very well contented to be faring in. 
When you’ve fixed upon your quarters, 
You'll stroll out and taste the waters, 

And you'll spit ’em out with much disgust as I did ; 
And you'll stare up at the frescoes, 
With their nymphs, as far as dress goes, 

I grieve to say, most scantily provided. 


And your morning won't be past ill 
In lounging through the Castle, 
Where the Grand-duke—late the Regent—lives in clover ; 
And you'll shudder o’er the dungeons 
Where their serfs they used to plunge once,— 


By Jupiter! An undiscovered talent 
that will drive Temple wild with 
envy. I hadn’t a suspicion of my 


And you'll thank your stars those “ good old times” are over! 
And you'll —(halts for breath and ideas.)— 


own improvisatorial readiness. * And 
you'll "—hang it, the vein flows less 
freely. I'll finish the song to-morrow. 





THE ART OF CAVILLING. 


“ All is humbug.” 


Tuere is nothing in existence more 
marked and regular in its periodical 
ebb and flow than the tide of human 
thought and opinion, despite of all the 
increasing stores of knowledge and 
general progress of the race. That 
the individual man is subject to all 
the old immemorial round of incon- 
sistencies is perhaps scarcely so won- 
derful, a3 that the public mind should 
be continually agitated by the an- 
tique routine of rise and decadence— 
the periodical vicissitudes of history. 
Almost as well as we know by ex- 


periment those beautiful old follies, 
glorious delusions, grand arrogancies 
and scorns of youth, in which we too 
once reigned and abounded, and at 
which now we only sigh and smile, 
we are acquainted with the circle of 
popular opinions, the growth and the . 
decline, the fulness and the poverty, 
the old unvarying fluctuations of the 
general mind. How the age flushes 
into a magnificent profusion of genius 
and abundance, scattering its trea- 
sures upon every breeze; how it 
dwindles and fades away into a small 
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commentator picking up the withered 
gleanings from its lavish predecessor’s 
path ; how it lifts its eyes to the hea- 
vens like a sublime child, in all its 
expansion and glow of soul rejoicing 
most to reach up to that great Truth 
which is above reason ; or how anon it 
sits sneering in its corner, with gibes 
of poor Denial, or, full of a presump- 
tuous complacency, improves upon 
the heavenly rule, and pays compli- 
ments to God. We know these vari- 
ations very near as well as we know 
the names of those leaders of “ pub- 
lic opinion,” under whom they came 
about,—yet, by a strange perversity, 
are still willing to credit as original 
the old old fictions which have died 
and been buried a score of times, and 
to recognise a new day of universal 
existence in the lot which has fallen 
to our own age. 

However, the truth must be con- 
fessed—we are not of the grand 
and lavish ages, those prodigal dis- 
pensers of life and genius. We have 
new facts, multitudes of them, to 
excite our minds, quicken our indas- 
try, and perhaps comfort our fire- 
side; but we warit the throb and 
flush of inspiration, the impulse of 
conquest, the breadth and freedom of 
real life. We have our own special 
characteristics, it is true, and wear 
our.rué with a difference ; yet in our 
own way seem slowly coming round 
again, through sublime byways of 
intellectual superiority and sentimen- 
tal faith, to the old mean era of cavil- 
ling and criticism, the reign of that 
miserable wisdom which finds hum- 
bug in everything—the puny, debase- 
ed, and narrow age of unbelief. 

In the days of our grandfathers it 
was clever to be “a freethinker,” and 
with a certain mixture of awe and 
respectful abhorrence the common 
people contemplated afar off the fool 
who said in his heart there was no 
God. In those times, Religion was 
patronised as the most effective of 

licemen—the very thing for the 
ower orders; and fine ladies and 
fine gentlemen applauded sentimen- 
tally the Sabbath bells of the village, 
and the evening psalin of the cottager. 
Oh, admirable eighteenth century! 
when small French Robespierre in his 
ellow waistcoat took the Maker of 
Seaven and earth under his protec- 
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tion, and reinstated the fallen God! 
But we humbly opine that it will be 
just as safe after this to give up abus- 
ing the eighteenth century. 


“ Hush, he'll hear, he'll hear, he'll hear ! 
Iscariot’s near ; Iscariot's near!” 


—that brilliant era comes rapidly 
round again. 

For who does not know half-a- 
dozen youths at college, who have gone 
through a mysterious and terrible 
mental conflict, which has ended by 
leaving Doubt, that grim invention, 
master of the field? who does not 
know some sublime unbeliever, who 
really admires Christianity, and, sad 
in his superior elevation, only wishes 
he could believe? Alas, poor wis- 
dom! And again the common peo- 
ple gape and are respectful ; and 
again it is clever to be sceptical ; 
and once more the superior classes 
admire the prettiness of worship, and 
patronise the uses of faith. Yes, it 
is all coming round again, excellent 
reader; your own very teacher, out 
of his medieval pulpit, with the 
light streaming in behind him 
through a fourteenth-century win- 
dow, whose soul abhors the plaster 
and gilding of the ‘Renaissance, and 
who would much sooner part with a 
doctrine or two than put up with 
the whitewash of sixty years sinc® 
treats reverentially and with tender- 
ness the schoolboy vanity of modern 
scepticism—the solemn coxcombry 
of intellectual unbelief—sadder stucco 
than the plaster festoons and true 
love-knots of gilding ;—patience! by- 
and-by, if all goes well, we will 
come to the gilded knots and plaster 
garlands too. 

But we are not going to preach 
out of any pulpit, medieval or other- 
wise—at least, not in the first in- 
stance, or at this moment; we are 
only going to exhibit to our well- 
beloved audience two of those straws 
which show which way the wind is 
blowing. It is not a very strong 
gale, nor by any means a refreshing 
one; but curious, decidedly earious, 
and a sign of the time. A great many 


floating waifs of an exceedingly light 
description—scraps of the merest 
gossamer—come dropping on _ its 
breath across the encumbered foot- 
path of this generation—two straws 
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gentle reader, only two out of the 
biggest bundle which ever littered 
mortal road. 

And we confess, in the first place, 
that, it becomes us to be apologetic, 
and excuse ourselves for occupying 
anybody’s attention with the very 
small productions which lie before 
us; but then it is “a state of mind,” 
a “study of character,” as well as an 
indication of the airy currents, which 
we find in our tiny “subject.” Has 
anybody studied the natural history 
of the genus Caviller? It is true 
that we cannot examine these small 
human creatures with the same 
placidity of observation which rules 
our studies when we consider the 
insects on a leaf, or look through the 
glass walls of an aquarium; yet, not- 
withstanding, the creature is curious, 
characteristic; and amusing. Let us 
not be too contemptuous; it threatens, 
moreover, to carry a certain influence, 
and even already with its twinkles of 
cleverness beguiles better minds than 
its own. 

Your true caviller isnocritic. The 
critical faculty, perhaps, is not a very 
high development of intellect; yet 
it must of necessity have some real 
perception of the subject presented 
to it, and wit enough to keep it- 


self from self-contradiction and. 


palpable absurdity. But upon your 
c&viller, happy man! lies no such 
bondage. It is his high privilege to 
seize upon an edge of fact wherever 
he may find it—or on something 
which looks like fact—or if neither of 
these are attainable, on some of the 
apparent contradictions which lie on 
the surface of every man’s life, and 
opposing statements which are to be 
found in every man’s conversation. 
It is nothing to him that you are the 
soul of honour—a very Quixote of 
candour and truthfalness—you said 
this to-day, and that yesterday; he 
has you there!—can you deny your 
own words? Character, tho’ it 
be bright as noonday, shines far over 
the head of his dim faculties, and he 
knows no more of it than if such a 
thing had no existence; but with 
glee and pertinacity he pokes his 
little circumstance into your eyes, 
entirely unawed by which 
he has no sight to see. 
go upon laborious little pursuits, 
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and industrious researches after the 
motes in the sunbeam. It is his to 
credit the valet’s story, and build 
admirable theories upon it, altogether 
uninfluenced by the presence of the 
hero, whose appearing to every other 
judgment gives it at once the lie. 
The great principles of humanity and 
truths of nature have no place at all 
in his narrow . He knows 
what he has found out—what he said 
and you said; but he has not the. 
faintest perception of those differ- 
ences of character which make one 
man a trustworthy and another an 
unbelievable witness, or how there 
are people in the world who, throw 
mud at them as you will, cannot be 
defiled. Yet there is an inquisitive 
and curious public which concludes 
the researches of this small commen- 
tator to be ingenious and interesting 
—an audience of minds like his own, 
impressible: by pin-points of fact, 
and morsels of contradictory evi- 
dence, and altogether unim re 
by the big outstanding Trut 

isnot to be touched by any exviling. 
Worse than that, there are 

people of a small formation who take 
the pains to answer him, and set up 
defences as puerile as his own attacks 
of cariesity, which he ealls thought, 
of curiosity, whi 

and flattered by the careless ver- 
diet a classes his im 


grows, 

o this small hemiophere of hei 
into this of his, it 
is puzzling to find out in the cloudy 
atmosphere how uncertain and in- 
secure are the things to which we 


trust unhesitatingl - oe and 
daylight world. oun of all 
our great men ome wl 2 aed un- 
questioned in the Hades of the cavil- 


ler. ee nee ee in 
existence a visionary prompter at 
his elbow, some unsuspected and dis- 
interested shadow, from whom in rea- 
lity all his grand suggestions came ; 
and the honest soul of genius, as trae 
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piece of humbug in the world. It 
is, in short, the custom here to be- 
lieve only what you think you have 
found out, and never what you see; 
to reject the sun altogether, and 
light up a little porate taper, which 
is to be supposed to supply him with 
his true original of light, and to re- 
cognise no. truth which does not 
require a great deal of ingenuity for 
its discovery. These are puzzling 
principles, difficult of perception to 
eyes accustomed to plain sunshine; 
yet it is quite necessary to know them, 
if we. would know the habits and 
modes of thinking of this variety of 
the human species—this creature 
whose luck it is to grow more and 
more prominent with the gradual 
dwindling and decadence of the mind 
of an age. 

No man, perhaps, in the world has 
been so much written about as that 
wonderful and multitudinous _per- 
sonage called Shakespeare,—a man 
who has done more to excite, and 
less to satisfy, the curiosity of pos- 
terity than any half-dozen men who 
ever existed. That he should have 
builded for himself the most im- 
perishable of monuments, and yet 
left no materials out of which the 
cleverest of bookmakers could com- 
pound a creditable “ Life”’—that he 
should have filled this England with 
a very flood of real men familiar to 
us as our brothers, yet have left 
scarcely a trace behind of what man- 
ner of man he was, the maker and 
original of them all, has puzzled and 
piqued the general mind ever since 

is time, as never man piqued and 
puzzled it before. Theré is no get- 
ting into the secrets of this undis- 
coverable intelligence—no making a 
character, or finding out an idiosyn- 
crasy for this great, unsoured, un- 
angled, unpeculiar man, who smiles 
upon us with the sunny, sweet, un- 
scornful mock of genius, and defies 
For in his days 
it was not the custom to make 
merchandise of the private and per- 
sonal mysteries of one’s own heart 
and mind and conscience; and the 
greatest of English poets is no more 
to be found out than is the sun or 
the great rivers, or any other of the 
secondary creative powers of nature, 
God’s grand, dutiful, unboasting vas- 
sals. And so it happens that when 
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our vessel of time comes grinding 
among the shallows—when there is 
no longer depth of water to keep the 
ship afloat—when the age grows 
vociferous and critical, and loses out 
of the range of its contracted vision 
the great simplicity of truth,—when 
these things come about, we repeat, 
it invariably happens that some one 
falls foul of Shakespeare, in himself a 
standing type and example of that 
greatness which it needs no ingenuity 
to discover, and which we have only 
to open our eyes and see. 

We rather think the question ori- 
ginated this time with our clever 
cousins on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who entertain a national 
liking for “a new view;” but here 
it is in an English pamphlet put forth 
by one of that vast and undistin- 
guishable English brotherhood, the 
great race of Smith. “ Was Lord 
Bacon the author of Shakespeare’s 
plays?” asks this valorous member 
of the universal family. We pause 
in momentary bewilderment, half as 
much startled as if the bold interro- 
gator had demanded of us if our 
uncle were our father—but immedi- 
ately settle down into good-humoured 
contempt. No—d priori, and ac- 
cording to all reasonable probabilities, 
about the last man in the world to 
be so, in our humble judgment: not- 
withstanding all the Mr. Smiths of 
existence, in a country of freedom, 
are guite at liberty to broach their 
theories upon our Bacons and our 
Shakespeares. Let us see. 

Yet fear not, excellent reader; we 
are not about to exasperate you by 
any small arguments on either side of 
the question—for why? there is no 
argument at all in the tiny publica- 
tion which doubtless believes itself 
to have stirred up and set in motion 
“the literary world.” It proves an 
unlimited power of credulity among 
the class to which its writer belongs, 
and throws some light upon that ex- 
traordinary mental process by which 
men of a crotchety turn of mind can 
set up pure unreason in the place of 
plain truth; but’ it proves nothing 
whatever about Francis Bacon, nor 
throws the smallest glimmer of illu- 
mination on those mysterious produc- 
tions called “ Shakes ’s Plays.” 
Patting these same Plays out of the 


question, there remains little by 
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which we can prove the genius of 
Shakespeare, says Mr. Smith. Ex- 
tremely true; and putting aside the 
Nile and Trafalgar, Waterloo and 
Torres Vedras, together with a few 
other -such trifling incidents, we 
might find ourselves somewhat in 
difficulty to prove the genius, for 
example, of Nelson and Wellington, 
these two tangible men of iron, 
though they do, to our certain 
knowledge, lie alone together in their 
glory, the one sailor and soldier of a 
national apotheosis, under the echo- 
ing dome of St. Paul’s. What if 
Shakespeare’s Plays were Shake- 
speare, feven as Waterloo and San 
Sebastian were “the Duke,” whom, 
the other year, we all went forth to 
bury like a king? But then Shake- 
speare never was a wonderful youth, 
like poor young precocious Keats, or 
hapless Chatterton, those unfortu- 
nate children of fame, whose early 
over-ripeness left nothing but a fever- 
ish promise of glories unattained. 
We do not even know that he was a 
clever boy, that riotous young Eng- 
lish rogue who committed a trespass 
in Sir Thomas Lucy’s park; and 
how, then, asks the writer of this 
Letter to Lord Ellesmere, could 
Shakespeare have written Shake- 
speare’s Plays? 

It is a puzzling question ; and we 
are afraid we could not clear it up, 
did the universal house of Smith, in 
one astonishing chorus, demand an 
explanation. We cannot tell how he 
did it, most sage inquirer. We are 
absolutely certain we could not do it, 
if you put us upon our honour; nei- 
ther could you, if you tried until the 
end of time; and neither, we are con- 
. vinced, could Francis Bacon, had the 

rize been, not the chancellorship of 
ngland, but the imperial throne of 
all the world. 

Lord Bacon, however, as Mr. Smith 
says, certainly had great dramatic 
talent, because he “ wrote and assist- 
ed at masques.” We presume our 
critic does not know that everybody 
in those Elizabethan days, from the 
gowned and laurelled masters of Ox- 
ford to the milking-maids of Kenil- 
worth, shared more or less in this 
qualification for writing the Plays of 
Shakespeare. Also, Lord Bacon in 
those days wanted money, and had 
the luck to be arrested for three hun- 
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dred pounds; but we are sadly afraid, 
if this is to be received as a proof, 
that the multitude of competitors 
equally distinguished must perplex 
the verdict of a Solomon. Lastly, 
as everybody knows, Francis Bacon 
was a man of magnificent and prince- 
ly genius, one of the greatest glories 
of our race and of all time. Does that 
look something like an argument ? 
But no man thinks of coneluding that 
because Michael Angelo was a great 
genius, therefore his vehement hand 
produced the works of Raphael. 
Quite the contrary, we are humbly 
inclined to suppose. 

However, our critic is by no means 
bigoted to Bacon, and he takes op- 
portunity to quote “another writer 
who indulges in the fanciful specula- 
tion, that Shakespeare had engaged 
with some starving poet to supply 
him with plays ‘ to order,’ anassump- 
tion which, if tenable, would certain- 
ly remove many of the difficulties 
which have puzzled the critics.” Ad- 
mirable gape of ingenious credulity! 
It is impossible to believe that the 
undeniable man, called Shakespeare, 
produced Shakespeare’s Plays, be- 
cause we know so little about him; 
but it is possible to believe that some 
“starving poet” did it, of whom we 
know nothing; and the invention of 
such a person, if it only had anything 
whatever to support it, “ would cer- 
tainly remove many of the difficulties: 
which have puzzled the critics!” This. 
is odd reasoning, and makes an amus- 
ing illustration of the extraordinary 
vagaries of mind and opinions, The 
enlightened critic finds out that 
there is very little to be found out 
about William Shakespeare; that he 
by no means manifested any great 
inclination to ride high upon the 
rigging of his authorship; and was 
rather careless than otherwise touch- 
ing the wonderful works which for a 
dozen generations have pertinaciously 
insisted upon calling themselves by 
his name. Reasoning on _ these 
grounds, Shakespeare’s Plays could 
not be the works of Shakespeare, say 
all the Mr. Smiths. But, itis by no 
means impossible to believe that they 
might belong to half-a-dozen people, 
ail utterly indifferent to their pater- 
nity, and willing to hand them over 
to the credit of the theatrical mana- 


ger, who happened to be a good fel- 
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low ;—or tosome “starving poet” who 
wrote plays “to order,” and lived 
and died without leaving one sign 
of himself and his power ;—or to a 
great man, who showed no lack of 
solicitude about the humblest of his 
productions—who lived to see those 
same plays of Shakespeare reach the 
full climax of contemporary fame, 
yet did not leave so much as one 
posthumous note in the will by which 
he bequeathed his “name and me- 
mory” to the world, claiming, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the most remark- 
able ljterary works in existence, then 
universally known by another man’s 
name. We confess, for our own part, 


. that the only deduction we can draw 


from this species of logic is, that there 
are certain men in the world who can 
more easily persuade themselves to 
believe the most insane and ridiculous 
fiction, than simply to receive the 
plain truth; and that there are 
minds of a particular formation, 
which, by way of accounting for one 
fact which puzzles them, can calmly 
infer and set forth some score of un- 
believable contingencies, each one of 
which requires a hundred times more 
explanation, and an infinitely larger 
amount of faith. 

But Mr. Smith’s doubts about 
Shakespeare are “ not novel,” he tells 
us. We never supposed they were; 
and, with happy tact, our critic quotes 
Pope to prove for himself a great 
precedent. Pope considered it “ pro- 
bable that what occasioned some 
plays to, be considered Shakespeare’s 
was only this—they were pieces pro- 
daced by unknown authors, or fitted 
up for the theatre while it was under 
his administration; and, no owner 
claiming them, they were adjudged 
to him, as they give strays to the 
lord of the manor—a mistake which 
(one may also observe) it was not 
for the interest of the house to re- 
move.” Pope was a poet and an 
authority, and meant something quite 
different, doubtless, from the present 
writer; but we question very much 
whether he was more able to under- 
stand how these things were done 
than Mr. Smith himself; and it is 
easy to comprehend how Pope, who 
could do his own little matters ex- 
quisitely, must have been struck with 
profound and illimitable amaze as 


to how Shakespeare ‘managed his, 
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Everybody has seen some instance of 
that odd, half-envious, half-admiring 
astonishment which has always a 
tone of self-reference—* J could not 
do it—how on earth can you ?” The 
Popes as well as the Smiths” are 
always sceptical of your Shake- 
speare; they compare him with 
themselves, in & most rueful and 
comic wonder. If it really is he 
at all, somebody must have helped 
him—somebody, of whom, entirely 
unknown and fabulous, they are 
ready to credit anything; but the 
evident burden of their marvelling is 
always of the same description 
“How could that other fellow do 
it—why was it not me?” 

But very different is the astonish- 
ment of that supreme and simple 
genius, which only marvels why 
everybody is not familiar with the 
mother tongue of his own celestial 
country, and cannot do what is so 
easy and natural to itself. We are 
perfectly convinced that Shakespeare, 
at least at the outset of his career, 
must have been extremely puzzled to 
make out why the plays of his friend 
Ben Jonson were not equal to his own 
—how it happened that the Hamlets 
and Othellos did not find their way 
into the other man’s brain; and, per- 
haps, with some impatience, why his 
fellow-craftsman persisted in missing 
that noble melody and flow of verse 
which was to himself the tongue of 
Nature. We say at the outset of 
his career—for experience doubtless 
tanght him by-and-by that somehow 
these dramas of his were not like 
other people’s, and that this strange - 
gift which had fallen upon him out 
of the heavens was exclusively his 
own. But it seems so easy to under- 
stand how Shakespeare, with one of 
the most lovable weaknesses of ge- 
nius, was jealous of his own unques- 
tioned claim to the sonnets—those 
sonnets which young Philip Sidney 
laid under his pillow—at the very 
same moment in which he cast 
abroad his greater works, a flood of 
glorious waifs upon the world. He 
dreamed not of the wonder of Pope, 
the doubts of the Mr. Smiths. Would 
he have taken thought to guard 
against them, if he had ? 

And young Philip Sidney laid the 
sonnets under his pillow ;—how do we 
know? Alas! nowthat we remember, 
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we do not know at all, save on the 
authority of that Scottish knave, Sir 
Walter, who is perhaps a bigger 
cheat even than Shakespeare; and 
this brings us to consider, as the 
preachers say, the second of our 
straws—which is a very mad straw 
indeed, and fit for any fool’s cap in 
existence. Shakespeare is some three 
hundred years old, a far-off figure on 
the fiistoric high-road—but the skirts 
of the great Magician of modern 
times have but newly disappeared 
out of the loving grasp of the contem- 
porary generation, and many a wit- 
ness lives to remember how the world, 
bewitched, surrendered at discretion 
to a power of which it had no pre- 
vious experience, and how, amidst 


the wildest wilderness of guesses, the’ 


quickest wit and soberest judgment 
of the time instinctively and without 
wavering fixed upon the one sole 
culprit eapable of so magnificent a 
sin. So much the greater credit, at 
least to the courage, of the anony- 
mous personage, who, lifting a small 
voice out of the subterraneous pas- 
sages of Notes and Queries, demands 
of us boldly, Who wrote the Waverley 
Novels ? 

Who wrote the Waverley Novels? 
that is the question; and to begin 
with, they are quite the sort of thing 
which you could imagine to be pro- 
duced by an indefinite number of. 
people, of whom one “supplied the 
character” of a heroine, another of a 
hero, while another undertook the 
general cobbling and responsibility of 
the whole. Are they not, dear rea.ler ? 
Does not the idea strike you at once 
by its extreme truth to nature and ad- 
mirable likelihood, not to say that it 
furnishes the most delightful example 
in the world of the division and com- 
munion of labour. Away with your 
Thackerays and Dickenses, your 
shabby single-handed authorships, 
who do their own books with their 
own brains, and give nobody a share! 
In the strength of a new discovery 
wejrise up boldly to show the world 
once more how novels should be 
written. Our wife shall do the ladies, 
and we will do the gentlemen, and 
our benevolent brother will under- 
take the “style.” Who can doubt 


that a right-minded and discerning 
public will appreciate this new pot- 
age a la Meg Merrilees? or that so 
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noble and novel-an adaptation of her 
principles of communion of labour 
must strike Mrs. Jameson dumb with 
admiration, and eclipse, to the de- 
lighted vision even of Miss Nightin- 
gale, all the hospitals and reformate- 
ries in the world? 

No, Sir Walter did not write the 
Waverleys. It is all a mistake, 
though we have all believed it; re- 
cent discoveries have cleared up 
that blunder, setting all the “liter- 
ary world” into commotion, like the 
other discovery about Bacon, as 
Mr. W. J. F. supposes. It was not 
Sir Walter; but we protest we can- 
not tell the reason why we come te 
this absolute and certain conclusion, 
except that the judicious author of 
this pamphlet does not see how it 
was possible. Sir Walter had no 
time. He was a busy man, full of 
pleasures and occupations—every 
body’s friend ; and our critic cannot 
for his life make out how this much- 
employed personage could have writ- 
ten these extraordinary books. Sir 
Walter had no time—but he had, 
what was a great deal more to the 
purpose, a brother in Canada—and 
not only a brother, but a sister-in- 
law—rare type of womanly disinter- 
estedness !—who, much more service- 
able than any amount of leisure, did 
the Novels for the Great Unknown. 
Such is the remarkable fact revealed 
to us by the brave contributor to 
Notes and Queries, who, less forta- 
nate than Mr. Smith, bears, we con- 
clude, a recognisable ay Capon and 
wisely declines to give his name. It 
was not Sir Walter; we repeat the 
fact, that we may impress it all the 
more strongly upon the memory of 
our readers—it was Mr. Thomas Scott 
and Mrs. Elizabeth: nay, nor these 
only—“ Suspicion of co-operation 
also attached to a member of Mrs. 
Scott’s family still living!” says our 
author, reaching the sublime of ab- 
surdity in a foot-note. Do yon not 
suppose, rather, that all the M‘Cul- 
lochs in Galloway, and all the Scotts 
that dwelt in Yarrow, must have 
had to do with the composition? We 
see no reason for confining our faith 
within such narrow limits. Possibly , 
the accomplished critic himself had 
& hand in the compilation—very pos- 
siblY you had, our excellent unknown 
friend, to whom in our simplicity we 
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tell the story, unwitting of your better 
knowledge. But one thing is clear, 
at least, in the midst of the perplex- 
ity—Sir Walter was a cheat, a sham, 
“and a delusion—one of the greatest 
~ Impostors who ever threw glamour in 
the eyes of the “literary world.” 

We trust we have stated the case 
to everybody’s satisfaction, and that 
no one is so bold as to deny all the 
 egapnetgaa which lie upon its sur- 

ace ; yet we must say, at this stage 
of the subject, that even these unex- 
pected discoveries by no means clear 
up that fundamental difficulty which 
lies at the bottom of the Scott aswell 
as of the Shakespeare question. How 
did he do it? or how did they do it, 
supposing there were three or four, 
or an indefinite number of them? 
We could not, we are convinced, even 
with the assistance of our brother 
and our sister-in-law; and judging 
from our own experience and capa- 
~ bilities, we should say decidedly that 
“nobody could have done it, and that 
the thing was impossible; yet there 
they stand, these incontestible Waver- 
leys—how were they made? 

But they give no account of them- 
selves, any more than the plays of 
Shakespeare do; whether they sprang 

fall born and full equipped, after the 
miraculous fashion of genius, from one 
abounding brain, or were “ supplied” 
by different hands, and neatly joined 
and compacted by the workmanship 
‘of Sir Walter, the novels themselves 
bear no testimony; at least, whatever 
they may say to other people, they 
have not whispered a single word 
into the itching ears of W. J. F. 

So now we come to evidence— 
which lies first in the fact, that sundry 

ople, about as wise as the writer 

imself, and, we presume, somewhat 
of the same calibre, have undertaken 
to prepare “ rebutting cases,” and set 
up a defence for Sir Walter. Excel- 
lent and redoubtable champions! and 
our caviller rejoices over, and takes 
importance from them, as it is natu- 
ral he shoulddo. Whereupon he sets 
forth his case—which consists, in the 
first place, of an anonymous letter in 
a Quebec newspaper, dated some six- 
and-thirty years back—a most inno- 
cent brotherly epistle from Sir Wal- 
ter’s own unconscious hand, and sun- 
dry bits of wonderful gossip and cor- 
respondence, the most comical and 
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amusing pretence at argument ever 
achieved by rational man. The plea 
of the Scott critic is a great deal fun- 
nier than the Shakespearean guesses ; 
and we do not object to give our read- 
ers a pleasant vision of the admirable 
sequences by which the manufacture 
of the Waverley Novels is decided and 
set at rest for ever. 

The Quebec letter, of coursegis au- 
thoritative and decisive. We wonder 
what question in heaven or earth 
would not be settled peremptorily and 
on the instant by any London corre- 
spondent of any provincial newspaper 
in existence; so of course the anony- 
mous Transatlantic writer of 1818 has 
“no hesitation in saying, I believe 
them (Rob Roy, &c.) to be the produc- 
tion of the Scotts. I say the Scotts, 
because Mr. Thomas Scott (who wrote 
the principal part of them) was often 
assisted by Mrs. Scott, and the works 
were generally revised by his brother 
Walter before going to press. ... . 
Flora M‘Ivor’s character was written 
by Mrs. Scott herself.” It is we who 
are guilty of the italics; the original 
witness makes this astounding state- 
ment in perfect and innocent uncon- 
sciousness; and as innocently, in this 
experienced year 56, when novels are 
one of the commonest manufactures of 
the day, our pamphleteer repeats the 
same, with an amusing iteration—nay, 
more, enlarges upon it, and sagely 
tells us how “it has often been re- 
marked, as contrasting with the works 
of the male novelists of the past and 
present generatlons, what a vast 
throng of female characters—all fas- 
cinating for their purity and perfec- 
tion—have been introduced on the 
stage of the Waverley Novels. No 
Becky Sharps, or Blanche Amorys, 
or Lady Pelhams, or Miss Murdstones, 
mingle with the throng. If the cha- 
racter of Flora M‘Ivor was supplied 
by Mrs. Scott, for how many more 
are we indebted to that genial hand ? 
The male characters, for the most 
part, are unfavourably portrayed.” 
We confess we have speculated before 
now with tolerable success, as we 
flatter ourselves, as to the sex of 
anonymous novelists, but we never 
suspected before this climax and 
crowning triumph of female author- 
ship: after this, we begin to believe 
that the lady must have had the big- 
gest share in the business, Yet is 
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not the supposition somewhat ungen- 
erous? We make our appeal to you, 
_ ob literary ladies of Great Britain! 
is it really true, that an acute critic 
like this can detect your delicate 
handwriting by the fact that all your 
feminine people are spotless, and 
your “male.characters unfavourably 
portrayed ?” 

We proceed to lead further evi- 
dence in behalf of Mrs. Scott, confess- 
ing freely our strong predilection in 
her favour rather than in that of the 
jovial paymaster, who did not always 
write so steadily, or speak so wisely, 
as he should have done; not to say 
that we are struck beyond measure 
by the intense probability of a man’s 
sister-in-law cheerfully resigning in 
his favour both fame and profit on 
her husband’s behalf and on her own. 
The Correspondent of the Quebec 
Herald “ often heard Mrs. Scott de- 
scribe the very originals from whom 
the principal characters were drawn.” 
Mr. Lockhart mentions that Mrs. Scott 
passed much of her early life at Dum- 
fries. The American writer goes on 
to say, ‘“ His (the Antiquary’s) name 
I have now forgotten, but he lived at 
Dumfries.” Then Mr. Edgar M‘Cul- 
loch, a cousin of the lady, testifies 
“that Mrs. Scott’s acquaintance with 
the legendary lore of her native pro- 
vince of Galloway was said, by those 
who had the pleasure of her acquain- 
tance, to be very great;” that an- 
other cousin once told him a story of 
a gypsy woman in Galloway, a good 
deal like the first scene of the story 
of Meg Merrilees; and that his 
grandfather informed him _ that 
“Sir Walter Scott was the author 
of the Novels, and was assisted in 
them by his sister-in-law, Elizabeth 
M‘Culloch.” That a Colonel Kelsall 
of Mr. Thomas Scott’s regiment was 
told by a Mr. Sampson of the same 
that “certain literary manufacturers 
had been in full vigour of operation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott had been much 
closeted together ; manuscripts were 
preparing; and Mrs. Scott had even 
been to England, in the interval, to 
look after their publication;” that 
Mrs. Scott insisted strongly upon the 
same gallant colonel reading “the 
Scotch Novels;” and that “she ap- 
peared continually engaged in some 
absorbing océupation, the nature of 
which could only be surmised.” 
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What do our readers think of this 
overwhelming evidence? not to say 
that there are circumstances at once 
corroborative and picturesque. Mrs. 
Thomas Scott, for example, passed 
through New York on her way to 
Great Britain, and immediately there 
appeared in the New York papers an 
advertisement of a new tale called 
Rob Roy! Could any sceptic doubt 
the meaning of that effective and 
striking incident? And we do not 
need to say how “ beautiful” and in- 
structive is the whole picture. The 
literary husband and wife “ closeted 
much together,” each at a desk, or 
perhaps, in still more lovely unani- 
mity, bending over one blotting book, 
“writing the characters” of Flora 
and of Fergus—the perfect conjuga- 
lity of the attitude, in which it is 
impossible to distinguish whether it 
is the wife,who “ assists,” according 
to the first version of the story, or the 
husband who does the secondary busi- 
ness, as we are inclined to conclude at 
the end. We humbly beg once more 
to recommend to . Jameson this 
totally new adaptation of her theory. 
It may be all very well for men and 
women to work together i:f hospitals, 
but a lady and gentleman solemnly 
shut up in their own study, making 
a conjoint novel—what an example 
is there ! 

However, we are forgetting our- 
selves, and forgetting, moreover, what 
is more important, that we have no 
right whatever, on the provocation 
of any number of minor critics, to 
cast the smallest: shade of ridicule 
upon a private and honourable house- 
hold, or a kindly Scottish gentle- 
woman, evidently worthy in her own 
person of all respect and honour. If 
there are any remaining who bear the 
blood of Mrs. Scott, and love her me- 
mory, we crave their pardon heartily ; 
but it would be a very false and mis- 
taken notion to suppose that any 
credit would come to her from the 
impertinences of this pamphlet, which 
uses so much freedom with her own 
and her husband’s name. 

The same wise hand which has con 
cocted this system of proof, adduces 
also a pleasant and brotherly letter 
of Sir Walter’s to the paymaster in 
Canada, advising him to “send me a 
novel, intermixing your exuberant 
and natural humour with any inci- 
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dents and descriptions of scenery you 
may see, particularly with characters 
and traits of manners. I will give it 
all the cobbling that is n , and 
if you do but exert yourself, I have 
not the least doubt it will be worth 
£500; and to encourage you, you 
may, when you send the manuscript, 
draw on me for £100 at fifty days’ 
sight; so that your labours will at 
any rate not be quite thrown away.” 
Onur critic does not seem to have the 
smallest idea that this is not precisely 
the kind of letter, which a man enjoy- 
ing the credit of the same, would 
write to the generous brother who 
had already supplied him with Wav- 
erley, and whose wife had “ written 
the character” of Flora M‘Ivor,— 
but we entirely despair of explain- 
ing to him how Sir Walter, in the 
plenitude of his own power, and in 
its simplicity, was the, very man to 
advise another to write a novel,— 
that easy, natural, and pleasant occu- 
pation which came so kindly to him- 
self. We cannot explain it—but we 
can tell our critic a story in illustra- 
tion: a story which has been told to 
ug several times, of an eminent and 
popular gpainter. Somebody com- 
plained to our gifted countryman 
that he could not succeed—that he 
could find nothing to do—whereupon 
the simple soul of genius immediately 
volunteered its earnest and hearty ad- 
vice—“ Man,” said the painter, “ I'll 
tell ye what to do—take your canvass 
and your brushes and go to the 
country—never mind where it is or 
what it is—just paint it as you see 
it—it’s sure to sell—and no fear but 
you'll succeed.’ ‘Just paint a pic- 
ture—paint what you see”—it was 
the most obvious and natural way 
in the world of getting out of diffi- 
culties to Horatio M‘Cullough. Hold! 
the name is ominous; iy the 
painter is a “member of Mrs. Scott’s 
family,” and had a hand in the Waver- 
ley Novels too. 

We ought to have been done with 
this little publication lemg ago, and 
begin to be ashamed of occupying so 
much space with it. One moment 
more! for there remains the most 
delightful piece of absurdity, so 
gravely, seriously ridiculous, that we 
remember nothing equal to it in con- 
temporary literature. It is a solemn 
ist of names—the names of officers 
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in the different regiments quartered 
in Canada during Mr. Thomas Scott’s 
residence there—flanked by another 
list as solemn of “characters” in 
the Waverley Novels, whose appella- 
tions have been suggested, according 
to the remarkable revelations of our 
critic’s genius, by the names of 
Thomas Scott’s brother officers. One 
of these military gentlemen is Colonel 
George Heriot—who, of course, sug- 
gested the name of the “ King’s gold- 
smith,” in Nigel—there being no 
such person already in existence as 
George Heriot, goldsmith to the king 
—a fact which .everybody knows. 
Then there happened to be a Lieu- 
tenant Gardiner—whereupon ensues 
Colonel Gardiner of Prestonpans— 
of course an entirely imaginary and 
unauthenticated character; and a 
surgeon, Dr. Harrison, from whom the 
unknown author of Waverley invent- 
ed a certain General Harrison, who 
appears in Woodstock, and is, as all 
the world is aware, a purely fabulous 
personage, who had no hand what- 
ever in the killing of the king. These 
are leading and remarkable examples: 
of the use the paymaster made of the 
names of his brother officers. But 
there are others quite as amusing; 
as, for example, Captain Denniss, 
whose valiancy has the honour to 
suggest the name of. Jenny Dennison ; 
and Lieutenant Fennell, who “ stands 
for” the dumb Fenella in Peveril of 
the Peak. But we surely do not 
need to dwell on the many links of 
this admirable chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence. Can our readers have 
any further doubt on the subject? 
Or does anybody fuil to admire the 
industry, research, and. happy ingen- 
uity of this troubler of the waters of 
literature, who has roused the ca- 
vernous depths of Notes and Queries, 
and ruffled the bosom of the calm 
Atheneum? Persons of so obtuse a 
disposition of mind are beneath the 
attention of an investigator so careful 
and so profound. 

Apropos of these names, however, 
we cannot help remarking by the way, 
that our ingenious author comments 
upon the writing of Woodstock, which 
he says was accomplished at a very 
slow rate in comparison with the 
others, Sir Walter Scott devoting all 
his time to it. This was in the year 
26. Thomas Scott died in ’23, yet 
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Surgeon Harrison of the 104th foot, 
stationed in Canada in 1814, had the 
honour of suggesting to the novelist 
the imaginary and fictitious present- 
ment of the Parliamentary general. 
What a very odd and remarkable 
coincidence ! 

After this fashion, and in the eon- 
clusive and irresistible style of argu- 
ment of which we have given these 
examples, it is our favoured fate to 
behold the false pretensions of Scott 
and Shakespeare laid in the dust. 
For the one man was only a good 
man of business, a good fellow, high- 
ly respectable, considering him as a 
theatrical man, in favour of whom 
sundry people of the highest gifts, or 
one personage of superlative genius, 
generously and wholly renounced 
their own title to fame; and the 
other was a shrewd and judicious 
compiler, on whom, with the most 
admirable and extraordinary self-ab- 
negation, two people of singular 
powers freely bestowed their own 
reputation and their own fortune. 
These new ideas are somewhat puz- 
zling, it must be allowed. We confess 
it is not easy with an audience com- 
posed of talented people—headed by 
a sparkling and accomplished verse- 
man like Pope, and made up of acute 
critics and literary men of an ingeni- 
ous turn of mind, to account for a 
marvellous and splendid production 
of nature like Shakespeare, or a 
genius so plentiful, lavish, and exu- 
berant as that of Scott. We admit 
the difficulties—we acknowledge that 
it is extremely hard to explain how 
it happens that such individuals are 
now and then born into the common 
world. Still, the thing is believable; 
but who will explain to us the extra- 
ordinary silence of Lord Bacon—the 
inagnificent and unexampled gene- 
rosity of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Scott ? 

And let no one imagine that we 
are disposed to deny the share which 
the dullest man’s after-dinner tale, 
or the merest old woman’s gossip, 
may have in producing some work, 
which lives for ever; much less to 
discredit the matériel which the old 
chronicles, popular in the days of 
Elizabeth, supplied to the great poet, 
and the stores of family anecdote and 
local tradition with which not only. 
his brother and sister-in-law, but 
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Sir Walter. These free, unconscious, 
involuntary contributories to the in- 
dividual power which alone could 
make use of them, we acknowledge 
cordially and without a moment’s 
hesitation. We might go a great 
deal further: not one of those com- 
mon wonders of nature, which all 
men see, but which only to a very 
few men remain always as new, and 
vivid, and glorious, as if they burst 
upon the sight for the first time—not 
an autumn sunset, not a cloud of 
spring—not a stray breeze surging 
white in the nian edges of the sea, 
or undulating the peaceful golden 
waves of the corn-fields at home—~ 
nothing in the visible heaven and 
earth, nothing in the everyday fool- 
ishness and wisdom of men, but 
yields its share to the fructifying and 
fertile soil which lives and grows upon 
this food of the gods. But it is not 
by palpable assistances, good our 
critic. Your saint, who hangs his 
hammer upon asunbeam,and lengthens 
out the weary light of day to guide 
his own single steps through the wood, 
is a remote little local saint of the 
middle ages, and not a Joshua; and 
interpositions of superhuman gene- 
rosity, like the miraculous aids of the 
elements, are things which only fall 
to the lot of heroes whe accomplish 
nothing. Our own powers of belief 
are of an elastic nature, and can 
stretch to a very tolerable extent of 
romance. We can believe in a great 
many self-sacrifices—an innumerable 
amount of heroism. We can even 
understand how a man might die for 
his brother, ‘if need were; but how 
the same man, there being no need 
whatever in the case, should give 
up to his brother his own genius, 
with all its glory and its praise— 
should transfer to another his own 
individual standing-ground and per- 
sonality, all for no reason in the 
world explainable to any rational un- 
derstanding, is, we are disposed to 
conclude, a matter which comes within 
the range of quite another order of 
faculties, and demands credulity in- 
stead of faith. 

But it is amazing how universal is 
this method of explaining one diffi- 
culty by placing half-a-dozen difficul- 
ties, each less comprehensible than 
the original, in its place. How 
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- triumphantly this is accomplished in 


the two instances of modern literary 
research which we have just presented 
to our readers, no one can fail to 
acknowledge ; but the tendency 
spreads wider than any circle which 


-may be influenced by the petty in- 


quiries of those assailants of Shake- 
speare and Scott. Such small deer 
by themselves might safely be left in 
their own little thicket of voluntary 
mystification and entanglement, to 
make the best they can of the difficul- 
ties they have originated and those 
they have resolved. We did not mean 
to spend our pains upon the theories 
of these acute and original-minded 
critics. But the art of cavilling, with 
the instinct of its kind, presses in 
where angels fear to tread, and makes 
some way for itself, not only in these 
outer courts and tabernacles of human 
fame, but even into a sublimer pre- 
sence, where indeed we sometimes 
lose the sense of its utter meanness 
and impertinence in sheer wonder at 
the temerity which has ventured to 
bring it there. 

‘We are not. philosopher enough to 
account by scientific reasons for the 
miraculous boldness of the clever fool 
—a kind of mental phenomena into 
which, so far as we are aware, little 
investigation has yet been made ; but 
there is something still more re- 
markable, to our judgment, in the 
readiness with which a certain amount 
of real intellect, and mental powers 
which deserve better than to be 
classed with mere cleverness, yield 
themselves, in one sphere, and only 
one, to the guidance of this exemplary 
leader. There cannot be two opi- 
nions about the matter when it is 
Shakespeare in whose unheeding 
presence the caviller shouts his small 
objections; and we smile at his pre- 
sumption in certain confidence of 
meeting an answering smile on the 
face of every person capable of form- 


ing a rational judgment on the ques- 


tion. But strange, sad, miserable as 
it is to acknowledge, let but the same 
tiny hero make his onslaught into 
the territories of Religion, and minds 
which think very well of themselveg, 
and of which we too, in a lesser 


degree, are constrained to think well, 


seriously incline to consider his pro- 
position, and stand by his side un- 
awed by the presences abont them, 
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with a blind boldness equal to his 
own, Yes; strange as the fact is, 
we ourselves grow silent and respect- 
ful; we laugh aloud at the small 
attempts which would unseat our 
crowned and regnant poet, but we 
only remonstrate with a reverential 
and painstaking tolerance when the 
same insignificant instrument makes 
its endeavour against the throne of 
the Author of our faith. Let nobody 
suppose, however, by these words, 
that we mean to be controversial, or 
to cheat our readers into a theological 
or religious argument. Nothing can 
possibly be farther from our inten- 
tion—our business is neither with 
doctrine nor belief, but with the most 
noble and redoubtable art of cavilling 
in its latest manifestations—the char- 
acteristic modern peculiarity of which, 
we repeat, is this, that while it is 
only contemptible in every other 
sphere, it gains to itself a certain 
credit, and frequently enlists a 
strangely unsuitable discipleship when 
it enters a higher region. We do not 
pretend to explain the fact, or to say 
that it proceeds from the false libe- 
rality of the time, or is a mere freak 
of fashion, superficial and temporary. 
We only say that the caviller—the 
very same minute creature whose na- 
tural history and habits we have just 
had the pleasure of exhibiting—not 
only thrusts himself with boldness 
into the far more important inquiries 
which concern Religion, but actually 
gains, instead of a speedy and con- 
temptuous expulsion, such audience 
and respect as he never has been able 
to acquire elsewhere. 

How should this be? There are 
four books in the world called 
Gospels, making one history—four 
marvellous, simple, inartistic books— 
full of one Man who appears in every 
page, and almost in every line of 
them, a portrait in the most minute 
and comprehensive detail. Nobody 
pretends to say that such another 
picture was ever drawn by mortal 
pencil, or that any human imagina- 
tion, before or since, has ever conceiv- 
ed of anything worthy to be ranked 
with this. One scene of scenes, un- 
paralleled and rivalless, comes to our 
memory—a scene of such simplicity, 
grandeur, and pathos, that we are 
reluctant to believe of any man 
that he could hear of it unmoved 
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—we mean that portion of the sa- 
cred story contained in the last chap- 
ters of the Gospel of John. The 
table with its bewildered throng of 
men, questioning with each other— 
questioning, in their dismayed and 
apprehensive wonder, Himself who 
sits at the head—thronging close to 
catch every word, yet apprehending 
only here and there those strange, 
solemn, Godlike sentences, on which 
the crowd of coming events, almost 
already present in shadow, are to 
throw so full an interpretation. The 
central figure, so sorrowful, so majes- 
tic, so sublime, angry with no dul- 
ness, impatient of no inquiry, an- 
swering all with that ineffable, un- 
wavering tenderness, yet sad in His 
own Divine knowledge of all which 
should so terribly enlighten them upon 
the morrow. The very atmosphere, 
with its cloud of gathering trouble, 
pallid, tremulous, wistful, knowing 
nothing—-only whispering with a 
touch of awe and worship about His 
garments who knows all. We stand 
aside, hearing with our ears and 
seeing with our eyes: this wonderful 
representation, with which nothing 
ever told in human language can 
bear comparison—when in the very 
midst we are called aside by some one 
who professes to have a soul within 
him—why? that he may-point out to 
us triumphantly his objection, “ Jesus 
did this that the Scriptures might be 
fulfilled.” What are we to answer? 
Are we to pause with respect and 
gentle toleration to explain the turn 
of words which need no explaining? 
or who dares condemn us if. we turn 
with contempt and indignation from 
the man who, in presence of truth so 
supreme and unimaginable, ventures 
to thrust his quip of petty folly before 
our eyes? 

But it is not as the champion of 
religion that we ask this question— 
rather as an enemy of all mean and 
unworthy arguments—a sworn foe of 
that degrading and paltry criticism 
which, blind to every higher sign of 
truth and touches of nature, plucks 
‘up some word upon its tiny lance, 
and breaks in upon the most touching 
and solemn pictare of history with 
its shout of triumph over its dis- 
covery. Itsdiscovery! We believe it 
is true that there are men, unfortun- 
ate souls! mentally incapable of re- 
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cognising even human greatness, and 
totally unawed and unrespectfal in 
presence of the same. Let us — 
with reverence and with pity; there 
are minds in the world upon which 
no amount of education or culture 
can confer that power of appreciation 
which links the humble to the great 
—who are inevitably stereotyped by 
their own constitution, invulnerable 
to all reason, and fortified against 
every generous impulse. But it is 
not to such that we address our- 
selves. We speak to men who know 
nature when they see it; who recog- 
nise what is true to nature in spite 
of themselves when it is presented to 
them; who can be moved by the 
touch of genius, and cannot defend 
themselves from the encroaching 
grasp of human sympathy, answering 
in their hearts to every great emo- 
tion common to the race. You who 
would kick out of your presence the 
blockhead who knew no better than 
to break small jests on Desdemona’s 
willow—you who would shout with 
laughter inextinguishable over the 
fabrication of half-a-dozen imaginary 
Shakespeares, but find it no hard mat- 
ter to believe in one—you who have 
it in your heart to recognise and 
acknowledge excellence greater, and 
mind more lofty, than your own— 
what right have you, in the most 
momentous battle-ground of all, to 
shuffe in shabbily, in the wake of 
the blind, who have no eyes to see? 
Be a sceptic if you will—your belief 
or your non-belief matters nothing to 
us—as the chances are, it matters 
little to the world—but, sceptical or 
not, be a man! Stand up to the real 
question which you have to meet, 
and do not shame your own intellect 
and imagination by using over again 
these poor little cavillings, at which 
you yourself, ere they are well spoken, 
must blush with conscious self-hu- 
miliation. What care we for your 
dozen bits of disputed translation— 
your handful of words to which the 
small critical creatures who live in 
books can find exception? Our faith 
does not lie in words, or even doc- 
trines, but in one resplendent Per- 
son, fully set forth in your sight as 
well asin ours. Let us suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that you can 
alter a hundred verses in the New 
Testament, and confuse the meaning 


. 
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of a hundred more; very well—on 
these secondary questions we are 
nite content to meet you in due 
time and place. But your hundred 
mistranslations—your other hun- 
dred phrases—do they diminish, do 
they obasase, can they do away with 
im 3 
Therefore, we adjure you, stand 
? to the real question like a man. 
ou may evade, and hold by the 
words if you please, but in that case 
you have no right to deny to us our 
natural privilege of contempt for ar- 
guments unworthy. Pull down if 
you can the throne which we hold 
invulnerable; attack the identity, if 
it is in your power, of the great ob- 
ject of our faith; diminish the splen- 
dour of His person, or the greatness 
of His character; produce some one 
else, equal or inferior, to break the 
charm of His imperial and solitary 
supremacy. Or if you cannot do 
that, we offer you another possibi- 
lity ; prove that the Evangelists were 
the greatest poets of all time, and 
created this marvellous perfection of 
manhood. One way or other, stand 
up like men to the Person whom 
you have to oppose; and under- 
stand, once for all and honestly, as 
in any other question you could not 
for a moment fail to understand, that 
so long as you are unable to touch 
the one visible Being who inspires 
this whole Scripture, standing out 
in it in the minutest detail and 
boldest outline, it is the merest in- 
tellectual weakness, as well as im- 
pertinence, to suppose ‘that you can 
triumph by means of a disputed word, 
or a phrase obscure. For a momen- 
tary triumph over a narrow and vain 
understanding, or the more likely ad- 
vantage of raising up weak defences 
of a kindred nature to your own at- 
tacks, and perhaps as worthy to be 
treated contemptuously, is not a 
very worthy conquest. Come for- 
ward boldly on real ground—leave 
the words of the record, the infer- 
ences of the preacher—every second- 
ary and external circumstance. We 
do not ask you to believe—we are not 
speaking religiously ; to as, who are 
neither clergyman nor philanthropist, 
it does not matter the least in the 
world what your faith is. But for 
heaven’s sake, and in the name of all 
that is worthy to be called mind and 
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intellect, you who are really capable 
of it, reason like a man. 

We, for our own part, do not give 
up a single word of the record—it- 
self proves itself to our perceptions 
as clearly as the sunshine demon- 
strates its own existence; and we 
would grieve to see modern hands 
“improving” those noble English 
words, into which the wealthiest age 
of all our history rendered the canons 
of the faith; but we humbly opine, 
looking at all things about us, that 
the wants of this present century are 
not exegetical; and that worthy as 
these researches may be, it is not by 
help of dictionaries, or over the pain- 
fil stepping-stones of “obscure pas- 
sages,” that our mental atmosphere 
is to be purified; and we repeat, let 
who will reproach us for intolerance, 
on purely intellectual grounds, and 
taking no thought for religion, that 
we can entertain nothing but con- 
tempt for the critic who, being 
brought face to face with a Person, 
evades the unevadable question of 
His reality by splitting a word in- 
stead. 

We might say, if we were so dis- 
posed, that this was an age of shams; 
but that popularand enlightened senti- 
ment begins to grow somewhat thread- 
bare, and even a little vulgar, by dint 
of much repetition; we content our- 
selves, therefore, with expressing our 
opinion that a great many very pretty 
shams are to be found among the 
class most skilled in finding out the 
same. It is, for instance, as we 
have already said, rather fashionable 
than otherwise, especially for young 
men, to’come through a tremendous 
conflict of religious’ doubt and in- 
quiry, a mental struggle of the sever- 
est character, from which the neo 
phyte emerges in a mysterious and 
sublime condition of mind, all-be 
lief or no-belief, to the awe, horror, 
and admiration of his own domestic 
circle, and the pious grief and won- 
der of his religious friends. But 
there are such things as nature and 
character in the world, steady wit 
nesses, not to be belied with safety. 
How many of these youthful heroes 
show any capability of a “ tremen- 
dous mental conflict?” how many 
enter into life with any earnestness 
at all? how many offer any evidence, 
either before or after, of such a com- 
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bination of thoughtfulness and sin- 
cerity as could make it possible to 
move their minds to the foundation 
by reasons spiritual or intellectual ? 
Unfortunately, this vivid apprecia- 
tion of things unseen—this deep and 
overwhelming sense of the impor- 
tance of an ascertained knowledge 
and an assured faith,are not such every- 
day and usual endowments. To con- 
fess that fashion has an immense 
deal to do with it—that it grows a 
popular sign of superiority, and im- 
presses common people with a certain 
vague admiration—is not certainly 
an admission which our young seep- 
tics are likely to make; yet it is 
enough to moderate somewhat the 
respectfulness with which the en- 
lightened classes contemplate that 
new deity, Doubt, which, after all, is 
an extremely shabby divinity, slip- 
pery, disingenuous, and not to be cal- 
culated upon; and in reality, though 
it may be clever, it is not at all a 
high exercise of the mental faculties 
to persuade oneself that everything is 
humbug, and that it is not worth 
one’s while believing anything under 
the sun. 

Let Religion fight her own battles; 
we have no call to that special war- 
fare. We do not feel ourselves bound, 
with pious meekness, to deal tenderly 
with the questioner whose sole claim 
upon our interest is that he impugns 
our faith. We do not care, most wise 
inquirer, nor concern ourselves the 
least in the world, what you believe; 
but we are concerned, and that with 
indignation, for every man* who, 
knowing better, brings mean argu- 
ments and miserable little bits of 
narrow cavilling into great questions, 
worthy to engage the greatest powers 
of man. A worthy weapon, let us 
disapprove its use as we will, we can- 
not despise; and a real assault upon 
the real ground of Christianity, how- 
ever we may regard it, will meet no 
contempt at our hands. But, gentle- 
men unbelievers! if you have the 
smallest regard for your own intellec- 
tual standing, eschew the company 
and the trick of the caviller; take 
care you do not fall into his blunder, 
and substitute a dozen difficulties, 
which are against reason, in place of 
one difficulty which is simply beyond 
it; and when you persuade men that 
it is foolish to believe in Revelation, 
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do not insist with too much pertina- 
city on the necessity there is that they 
should believe in you. 

After all, there can be no doubt 
that your bold man, who believes no- 
thing, gains a quite inestimable ad- 
vantage over him of a more timid tem- 
per, who does not know the extent 
of his own scepticism, and holds by 
a lingering little bit of faith. The 
logic of the question is entirely on 
the side of the more courageous hero; 
and his position is just as much safer 
as it is more logical. A steady de- 
nial escapes the risk of self-contra- 
diction, almost as well as a — 
affirmation; not to say that it is wi 
a still greater awe, a more profound 
horror, and elevated admiration, that 
your out-and-out unbeliever, who 
makes no compromise, gets himself 
contemplated in the quiet little circle 
at home. We poor ordinary people, 
who somehow cannot help believing, 

et who are conscious that we never 

ave “examined the question,” nor 
gone down to the depths in a mental 
conflict, nor come ugh a terrible 
probation,—what can we do but hold 
up our hands with admiring abhor- 
rence in presence of the mind which 
has shot so far beyond us, which 
kindly flatters our little delusions, 
assures us that it is very well for us 
that we can deceive ourselves, but in 
his own sad, sublime, superior per- 
son, has found our waning religion 
out. 

Excellent critic! ingenious contri- 
butor to Notes and Queries! have 
we given you just cause of indigna- 
tion by linking you who are neither 
Juno’s peacocks nor the doves of 
Venus, to the car of our own pri- 
vate sentiments, and connecting your 
names with a species of cavilling and 
scepticism more mischievous than 
yours? We humbly crave the pardon 
and indulgence of the judicious inves- 
tigator of the Waverley mystery, and 
of Mr. Smith. Let no one suppose 
that we implied the slightest impu- 
tation upon the orthodoxy of these 
gentlemen, who may be bishops elect 
or prospective for anything we know 
to the contrary. But it makes no 
very great matter, for our present 
view of the question, in what sphere 
of inquiry the noble art of cavilling 
in which they are- so proficient finds 
scope and exercise. To pursue one’s 
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own little theory clean in the face of 
nature ; to judge matters which are a 
world above us by the limited stand- 
ard of what is ible to ourselves; 
to make an explanation of things too 
big for our own contracted understand- 
ing by guesses of the wildest and most 
fabulous character, infinitely harder 
to believe, and more impossible to 
explain than the original difficulty ; 
to draw largely upcn the credulity of 
our audience in behalf of theories 
openly inconsistent with all the every- 
day truths of nature and principles 
of humanity—this style of reasoning, 
find it where we will, is equally con- 
trary to all nobleness, candour, and 
generosity of mind. We cannot un- 
derstand Shakespeare; cannot enter 
into the big overflowing existence of 
that one plentiful and simple soul; 
therefore we invent half-a-dozen en- 
tirely unbelievable people, wrapped 
in a solemn and mysterious silence, 
for which nobody can give any reason 
—ghosts of an unaccountable Hades, 
on which no light has ever shone; or 
pile another mountain-weight of un- 
claimed and uncongenial fame upon 
a head already crowned and radiant, 
whose sole title to this additional 
load of honour is, that he never made 
the slightest pretence to it, and that 
his lawful ownership of the same is 
about. the most unlikely thing in the 
world. And we do not understand 
Scott; cannot make out how he found 
time, much less how he found genius, 
for works which in their kind are as 
hard to match and rival as the Plays 
of Shakespeare. Wherefore we incon- 
tinently find out some extraordinary 
relatives for the pretended author, 
persons of such fabulous and unpar- 
alleled generosity as are not to be 
found even in the Arabian Nights. 
It is perfectly true that there are 
scores of good people, quite willing 
to be amused by this clever folly, 
who would shrink with genuine hor- 
ror from the idea of carrying the 
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same principle into higher regions, 
and applying itto God. But whether 
applied to the lesser or to the greater 
subjects, the system is the same. We 
make no imputation upon any in- 
dividual—it is the kind and species 
of criticism, to which we call the at- 
tention of our readers—a system. 
blind to all the great and universal 
truths which stand established by 
the lifelong experience of the world, 
beyond all theory—a mode of reason- 
ing which can deal only with su- 
perficial bits of fact, and scraps of 
expression capable of travesty—and 
a species of intellect which can ap- 
preciate nothing in heaven or earth 
bigger than itself. 

Yet hold! a thought dawns sud- 
denly upon us—what if half our 
laughter, half our admiration, have 
been spent in vain? a_ possibility 
suggests itself with force to our ima- 
gination. Most strange! the same 
thought has occurred to us in con- 
nection with we cannot tell how 
many of the cleverest and most 
serious productions of current litera- 
ture; stayed our hand when we 
were half way through the clever 
pages of Paul Ferroll, puzzled our 
criticism at the end of Balder, and 
now arrests us, with a compunction, 
when we have made an end of our 
admiring perusal of the Waverley 
pamphlet of W. J. F. What if % 
were a clever bit of burlesque after 
all—an experiment upon the credu- 
lity of the literary world? for lo! the 
preface with that cunning date, 2d of 
April, shining full in our bewildered 
eyes. Do you suppose we ought to 
make an instant apology, kindest 
reader? do you really think with us 
that a delicate implication of the 
Jirst of April is contained in this 
equivocal date? Admirable critic! 
cleverest caricaturist! speak but one 
word if it is so, and we lay not our 
apologies only, but our sincerest ho- 
mage, at your feet! 











